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PRKFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 



This work, originally issued under the title of 
The Liberty of Rome, is now republished as the 
first part of a History of Liberty. It has been not 
only revised, but rewritten, in tlie hope that it 
might be made more worthy of the public favor. 

To write history acceptably to the generality 
of readers is my earnest desire. I have taken 
for my subject a principle in which all men are 
concerned, and to which all the events of human 
history are related. It has seemed to me that in 
iTacing the course of this principle, wc might 
gain some new ideas respecting history, some 
new convictions respecting liberty. Such an aim 
is far too high to be attained by composing a 
work for the use merely of what is called the 
literary class. I write for my fellow-mcn as well 
a8 for my fellow*8cholars. 
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VI PUBFAOE TO TUB NEW EDITION. 

" I do not tloiiy," says Locke, " Init that history 
is very useful and very instructive of Ininian life ; 
but if it be studied only for the reputation of 
being a historian, it is a very empty thing." 
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ANTECEDENT PERIOD 



Tlio whole Vti»i is tlio powcwion of Uio rroscnt.** 

CAKi«ti«K, Jkro MunA«/*, Loot i. 
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BOOK I. 



ANTECEDENT PERIOD. 



CHAPTER 1. 

ANCIENT CENTRALIZATION. 

"Una gonte linpom t raltro Imngne.** Infer no, 

LiDERTY !» the ability of nil jiidividiml or cif a com- 
munity to exercise tlic powers with which cither may 
be endowed. 

As a right, it depends upon the character of the 
powers to wliich it supplies the means of exercise. 
They who have only the lowest powers have tlie right 
only to the lowest liberty. They who have the highest 
|K>wcrB, Olid they ah)iie, have the right to the highest 
liberty. In other words, liberty is the right to use, and 
to increase by using, the iK)wers which constitute the 
endowments of humafiity. 

As a possession, actually in the hands of men or of 
nations, liberty de|>ends U)k>ii laws ns well ns upon 
|)Owers. One moy have the noblest jiowers of which 
his nature in capable ; but he may be incapable of 
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exercising them on account of oppressive laws. Or 
he may have but imperfect powers ; yet they may 
be developed until they seem to human vision al- 
most perfect, in consequence of the laws encourag- 
ing their exercise. No man can possess liberty, 
whether personal or political, whether physical, intel- 
• lectual, or spiritual, except Ihe laws above him allow 
the employment of the powers with which he has 
been created. 

Now the laws under which men live are of two codes. 

One of these is derived directly from God, whose 
will it expresses, whose omnipotence it declares. The 
Divine law, wherever revealed, calls forth the highest 
powers of which mankind are susceptible. Tt kindles 
their holiest aspirations in the service of their Creator. 
It braces their most generous energies in the service of 
their fellow-creatures. Consequently, it gives them 
the right to perfect liberty. That which is made 
their right is by the same law, if it be obeyed, made 
their possession likewise.^ 

The other code contains human laws. So far as 
these support the Divine law, they support the liberty 
which that proclaims. So far, on the other hand, as 
they uphold the authority or the pleasure of men in 
contradiction to the will and the omnipotence of God, 
they are fatal t^ all liberty worthy of Ihe name. If 
neither opposing nor maintaining the Divine law, they 
stand by themselves, unable lo create the powers 



1 >i «Ti8 liberty of heart derived from Heaven, 

Boucfat wiUi His blood who gave it to mankind| . . . 
To walk with God, to bo divinely froo." 

CowrKtt. 
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which entitle men to be tmly free. The right to 
liberty declines under merely humnn laws. Under 
them, the possession also of liberty is insecure, if it 
be not wholly lost 

We open the history of liberty in ancient times. 

At the outi«rt^ rise qncsUons roluiing to (he laws 
and to the powers then existing. If we are an* 
swered that men were in i>osse8sion of imperfect 
powers, we may prepare ourselves to find them in 
possession of imperfect laws. Be we told, more em- 
phatically, that they knew no Divine law to obey, none 
to support by laws of their own, we may more clearly 
foresee the imperfection of their liberty. 

All that is thus foreseen will be verified as we pro- 
ceed. Over the ages of old there broods from first 
to last a giant shape, conjured up by human laws. 
Wlierever men came together, upon the Eastern plains 
or around the WesU^n ciUidcls, they dwdl in the sha- 
dow of centralization. 

This is one of the two systems by which society is 
constituted. The other is union. Centralization binds 
men together. But it binds them together to the benefit 
of the minority. The majority is oppressed. Laws arc 
in force not necessarily subverting, though necessarily 
not itpholding, the Divine law. Lil>erty, as a right, ifi 
transformed from the right of developing one's own 
powers into that of controlling the powers of others. 
As a possession, it passes from the hands of the most 
powerful, spiritually or intellectually, into those of the 
most powerful, physically or ]>olitically. The laws on 
which it dciKsnds are merely human. As such, tliey re- 
cogiuzc only the possessions or the rights of their 
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framers. These are the freemen of the nation united 
by centralizatiom They are also its masters. The 
remainder of the nation consists of subjects or of 
actual bondmen. 

Centralization prevailed throughout antiquity. The 
ancient nations knew no other laws but what were 
human, no other freemen but what were rulern. It 
Is of their liberty that we nmst read. Amongst ihe 
masses there was no liberty. 

The monuments of antiquity have become the ruins 
of modern times. But the institutions existing in the 
remotest ems must have been suincient, for a season, 
to the pres(*.rvation of the mees amongst whom they 
were founded. As defences against present evil, they 
endured until they were set up as barriers against 
coming good, when their destruction was as provi- 
dential as their formation had been. No race of 
which the memory has been preserved ever lived for 
itself alone. Nor are the purposes for which one after 
another was brought into existence to be now ful- 
filled by our admiration of their greatness or our 
compassion for their shame. Between India and 
^gyP^ ^gyp^ ^^^ Greece, Greece and Rome, or 
between any nations of any period and those of our 
own, there was and is one general connection in 
all ihe common attribuU^s and n^siK)nsil>iliiies of hu- 
manity/'' '^ As travellers in a foreign country make 
every sight a lesson, so ought we," says Bishop Hall,^ 

" in this our pilgrimage." Nor need we stand here, as 

• 

* " The Uuigcst portion of that his- nold, Appendix i. to his edition of 
tory which we commonly call nn- Tliiicydidcs. 
dent, u practically modem.'* Ar- ' Art of Divine Meditation, ch. iv. 
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from afar, to watch the distant flames. Wc can go 
towards them, if we will, to cheer our faitli by the 
light which they yet give in oar day and generation. 
It is not merely to seek for things consumed, tliat wc 
here n»turn io ihe past There wore "vanities," as 
SL Vaul declared at Lyslra, of which we may take 
our account in thankfulness that they are forever 
ended. But there are still the "witnesses," as the 
same Apostle wrote, in which God is yet manifest,^ 
and by which we ourselves may be strengthened and 
directed forward. 

** What Memod an idol hymn now breaUies of TiikbI ** 

Kbblb. 

* Acts, xiT. 15 d teq. Uomans, 1. 19 d ieq. 



CHAPTER 11. 



A SINGLE CLASS. 



*' A swtty OS nbsoliito on ciirtli, 
As that wliicU Iiidm proudly holds in heavon.*' 

WiiiiOM*s Mrichclmkaiif Act x. 

History begins with the deeds of warriors. Theirs 
also are the first instltuiioiis which it describes. The 
same force that won the battle wrought the relations 
between the victors and the vanquished. It was the 
highest power which men knew how to exercise. It 
was the highest law which they knew how to ordain or 
to obey. No system could be based more exclusively 
upon merely human wilL None could rise more dis- 
tinctively in the forms of centralization. 

Force, by itself, soon proved to be but weakness. 
All that it could do was to establish the conquerors as 
the masters of the conquered. It could not preserve 
their sway ; for it could not prevent their quarrels 
amongst themselves. Nor could it keep down the 
conquered whenever their energies were repaired. The 
conquerors turned from conquest to civilization.^ Kules 
of action and of contemplation gave new strength to 
their framers. The subject who would have stood 

1 M L'azione condliatrioe della ci- ddle nazioni." GiobertI, Prolego- 

fiUk csscndo una pugna colla bar- ment del Frimato dcgU Italiani, 

bario dec comincior colla gncrra ; la p. 92, cd. Capolago. 
quale 6 porcid la prima dialettica 
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finn in the hour of conllict lost heart beneath the 
hardens imposed upon him by the civilization of his 
rolers. Their laws, rapidly increasing in number and 
in severity, were declared to be no longer human, but 
divine. This was the mnstor-strokc of the superior 
order. The inrrriors could but submii: to n chain 
thus stretching from earth to heaven, from heaven to 
earth. 

Such may have been the course of events in India. 
The tradition of long contests points to the trial and 
the failure of force as the security of the dominant 
class. A variety of states, peopled by a variety of 
inhabitants,' formed a dominion which the warriors of 
early ages found it difficult to preserve. To prevent 
their subjects from rising and their realms from sepa- 
rathig, they may be supposed to have transformed 
thomselvcH into the Bmhinins of the historirnl i>rrio<]. 

A l(*gend eonc*t*rniiig the creation of mankind in- 
formed the {)coplc of India how the god Dmhrnn, 
having received from the Supreme Being the iKiwer 
to create tlie universe and its inhabitants, formed fix>m 
his head tlie Bmhmins, from his arms the Chatri- 
yas, from his thighs the Vaisyas, and from his feet 
the Sudms. It was at first intended that the Bmh- 
niin should live in utler solitude, where nothing 
could distract his attention from the books of sacred 
wisdom already composed for his enlightenment. 



* Herod., iii. 94. IIcrodotM, from the Inrasion of the gmit 

irho«e Acconnt if the cnrlimt of nny AlcxMi<1cr, which wnf, however, **ii 

rlmnfirrV, it tiippoMMl to hnre <1c* innttcr of Tcrr triflini; intrrrfft ** to 

ri^nl hid infomifitton from nn ex* the ficonlo of tndin. l^rof Wilson's 

Itcilition of Dnriii* Ilyfftn<|n9, nlioiit nolo to Bliiri Hist, of liulid, vol. I. 

A. r. MH.I. ImXct tvyoTi* rvKtiltcd p. KiU. 
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Finding himself molested, notwithstanding the sanc- 
tity of his nature, by the wild hcasta with which the 
world was overrun, he received the Chatriya as the de- 
fender of his retirement^ Both were soon in want of 
food ; and the Vaisya was created to till the earth for 
the benefit of his superiors. The Sudra was presently 
added to servo the llirtM) who had Ihumi calK'd iiiUi 
existence before liim.^ No mere theory ^ would be half 
so useful OS this tradition in measuring the central- 
ization which brought India beneath the dominion of 
a single class. 

The separation between the difTerent classes is tlu* 
first point to be remarked. The absolute superiority 
of the highest and the absolute, inferiority of thr 
lowest were the elements of the national centmli- 
zation. Each caste was rather a different race than 
a different order from the others ; the union be- 
tween them being a necessity to which the weak 
bubmitted, and by which the strong preserved their 
sway. The legend throws light upon the second 
point which we have to observe. It indicates the 
source and the character of the sovereign authority. 
The courage of the warrior had become subordinate 
to the wisdom of the seer. He who could claim 
|)osse8sion of the mysterious volumes, believed to bo 

* Tlio onrly heroes of Iiidiii, Sco nlso Menu, f Onliimncos, tniiis- 

ciinonisod, as it wcro, in tlio poetry latod by Sir Williiiiu Jones, oiul 

and niytliology of tlio Bmhinins, publisliotl witli his works,) i. 31, 

are all represented us having de- and an account in tlio Vishnu 

fended tlio priests against tlie war- Punina, Book i. ch. C. 

riors in the early work 8eo tlio * Sudi as that tracing the castes 

Vishnu Parana, translated by Prof, to the different relieious ceremonies 

Wilson, Book it. and duties which onginated amongst 

« Crenser, Beligions de I'Anti- fomUies. SchlegePs PhiL Ilist, 

(juit6, trad. Franc., torn. i. p. S27. Lect iv. 
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of diviiic composition, was tlic acknowledged superior 
of him whose powers appeared in the feats of battle or 
the chase. But the solitude of the Brahmin, depicted 
in the tradition, foreshadows the history of his order. 
The lonely dweller in face of the towering mountain 
or the far-strelchiiig foroHt w.ih visiti^d wilh stmnge 
inspirations. lie yearned to know things that could 
not Uien be learned ; and the less he succeeded in 
satisfying himself with truth, the deeper were his 
draughts of superstition. If he was the more fitted 
to keep others in servitude, he was the more fitted 
for bondage to his own uncertainties and fearful 
errors. 

This would not appear, however, to any one who 
trusted in the accounts of the Brahmins themselves. 
Accx>rding to them, the Brahmin was a superior being, 
raised above the humanity to which his nature might 
upiM'ar to bind hiiii.^ No language seemed capable of 
describing the incfTable dignity of the plaox; appointed 
to him in tlie world. He was not only <' the chief of 
all creatures," ^ but " an object of veneration even to 
deities." • Nay, he himself was " a powerful divinity," • 
by whose aid " worlds and gods perjietually subsist" >' 
The sanctity of his nature was the corner-stone of his 
liieroem<*y. " Whatever exisls in the universe," de- 
clared the law, ^^ is all in eflcct, though not in form. 



* *'Boni aboTO Uie world,** It the great way to explain the positkm 

ezpreMion in Menu, i. 99. There which the Drahmina held and the 

ifi a boMitifal poem, 7^ Brakmm*9 notions entertained concerning them. 

fAmmH, traiwlatcd by Mr. MUmnn, ^ Mcnn, I. 99. 

in which titc wife of the Bmhmin * Id., xi. B5. 

nn^Cfi Iter httslmnd not to mottm as * Id., ix. .119. Cf. (317. 

tlion(:li lie were "of lowly caste.** ^ M., ix. 316. 
Such a gliinp«c into thin|;9 pocs a 
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the wealth of the Brahmhi ; since the Brahmin is 
entitled to it all l)y his primogeniture and eminence of 
birtli." ^^ The power of the Brahmin, according to the 
same code, " depended on himself alone." ^ If he 
preferred the majesty of civil authority, it was his. If 
he aspired after the holiness of retirement and austerity, 
he obUiined iL The pruyrrs and p(*nanc(*8 of his soli- 
tude, as well as the powers and emolumcni^ of hi» 
court or his tribunal, were all alike for his own 
" ultimate happiness." ^ 

The oppression of th'e lower orders followed as a 
matter of course. A judge, in one of the old dramas, 
describes his duties in language that sounds as well to 
our eiXTH HH \jo those whic'h first h«*ard it " A judge," 
he says, '< should be learned, sagacious, eloquent, dis- 
passionate, impartial; he should pronounce judgment 
only after due deliberation and inquiry ; he should be 
a guardian to the weak, a terror to the wicked; his 
heart* should covet nothing, his mind be intent on 
nothing but equity and truth." ^^ But the drama, like 
every other vehicle of expression, was for the Brahmins 
to write and for them likewise to read. The weak, of 
whom the judge spoke, found few amongst the ruling 
classes to be their guardians. 

The lowest orders were the mixed, that is, the off- 
spring of parents Iwlonging to dillcrtMit eastc»s.'^ Above 
them were the bondmen ctdled the tiudras, to whom 

n Moim, 1. 100. or tho Toy-Cart, a drama written 

1* Id., XI. 32. probably licforo our own era, and 

** Id., I. 98. " Lenr but n'&tait translated, Bome years ago, by Mr. 

pas d'icbiirer, mats de dominer.'* WiUon, in his "Hindu Theatre." 

Condoroct, Frog, do I'Esp. Hum., ^ Seio Ileeren's Uescarcbes, etc., 

p. 65. Asia, Part iii. \ S. 

1* From Act ix.ofMrichchakati, 
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had been nsBigned " oiin principal duty," that of Bcrviiig 
the chisscs suiHrrior to ilicinsclvcB.'® The Sudra, though 
of higher rank than tlie mcnibor of a mixed caste, was 
in the depths of servitude, lie eould not hold pro- 
perty ; he ex)nld not ask for " spiritual counsel," or for 
"Uie renrains from a nnduuin^s Inble." From Ihis 
condition, moreover, he eould never be emancipated, 
not even by his own master.*^ It was equally imi)OB- 
Bible for any other caste to pass the limits with which 
it was bounded. Where a man was born, there he 
was ordered to die. Nor, during life, was he allowed 
the companionship of friend or wife from a diflercnt 
order. Next above the Sudms were the Vaisyas, 
husbandmen and artisans. Above them were the 
Chatriyas, mercenaries, rather than independent war- 
riors. 

No one of the!*e castes obtained liberty for a posses- 
sion. None eould claim it for a right. The powers 
from which it could spring in any fulness were eultiva- 
tinl only by the single class above the rest " Devotion," 
according to the code, " is defence of the people in a 
Chatriya; devotion is the business of trade and agrieul- 
tnn^ in a Vaisya; devotion Js dutiful S(*rviee in a Hudm." 
In the Bmlimin alone, it was " divine knowledge." ^' 

To this univ(»rsal subje(*tion of the Iowt*r castes 
there was no real exception. The Chatriyas, it is 
true, assumed at times the asj>ect of a powerfid order, 
from whom an absolute monarch was appointed in 
every state to lead the army and to govern the 



^ Mcnn, I. 91. ^ Id., xi. S36. Cf. the ViihDU 

^ Id., IT. 80, 81 ; VIII. 414, rnrana, Dook iii. cb. 8. 
417; X. l«9. 
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masses. From llicj smm; class were iakiMi llio lords 
ofdisirid^ and \]\c siiprrinti'iulonls of lowii.s a(*rordiii<i; 
to what has been styled the iiiuiueipal system of 
India.^® But the magistrates and governors were ap- 
pohited or eonfirmed 1)y the Brahmin eonnselKtrs on 
whom the monarch was generally as umeh dependent 
as the h)west of the. common peoph*. As Ihe ( -hatriya 
had no duty "superior io lighting," so the ollice of ihe 
Chatriya king was "conquest" and "combat," from 
which he was " never to recede."^ One of the ancient 
writings describes the visit of a Brahmin poet to the 
royal court. He came to celebrate the praises of the 
monarch ; but when ihe king came forth upon his 
elephant, the poet hesitated, " Whic^h of the two," 
said lie to himself, " shall 1 praise, the elephant or the 
king ? The elephant," he continued, " is dear to the 
people : I shall sing the elephant, and not the king." 
The monarch was not the less obliged to reward the 
minstrel whom he immediately proclaimed the lord 
of five villages.2i A royal personage, in one of 
the Hindoo dramas, makes the frank confession that 
the Brahmins must be obeyed. For though those holy 
men, as he avers, were eminent for patient virtue, they 
concealed a scorching flame within their bosoms.^^ 

1^ Sco Mcna, vii. 1 14 et actj.^ 121 ; Willium Jones, Act it. In tlic snmo 

Kliiliiiitttono's Indin, 1iiM)k II. di. 2; dmniii, tlio Kiiij; doi's iint cstociit 

Scli!uiwcr'8 Univ. Hist, of Aiiliqiiity, liiuisclf wortliy of n nnilnnin'n 

cli. II. 42; Ilccrcn'sltcscnrchcs, etc., dmij^litcr, (Act i.) ; nnd tlio good 

Asia, Part iii. \ 2 ; and Mill's monarch is represented ns bcni-ing 

Hist, nook II. cb. 3. mildly with a nmhmin's ocnsnre. 

'-^ Uhngvat-Ghccta, Eng. trans., (Act v.) So in the Yishnn Pumnn, 

p. 38. Menn, vii. 88; x. 119. wo havo an instance of tlio vanity 

^ Stnti Brahmana, cited by M. of a king's attempts to set himself 

Bomouf, Introd. k I'Hist da Bndd- free from the Brahmins. Book iv. 

hismo Indien, torn. i. p. 140. ch. 13. Other proofs are in Menn, 

'^ Sacontula, transhited by Sir vii. 133; viii. 381; ix. 313. 
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It was a prince, however, of a Chatriya family tlmt 
appeared at length to contest the supremacy of the 
Brahmins. Siddhartha was born of tlie house of 
Chakia, about six ceuturies before our era.*' While 
yet a young man, he renounced the world. It denied 
liini all Hial. Im* luosl. dcsinMl \o know, if he wished for 
truth. It n'fnsed him all that he most aspired to 
l>os^^•s^<, if \u\ sought for Independenco. The Chatriya 
prince was singularly fortunate in his retirement. Such 
was his asceticism,** that some Bmhmin devotees were 
iiidnrcd 1o admit him inio Hieir companionship, 
in (heir eyes, he seemed worthy of being initiated, 
Chatriya as he was, in the mysteries by means of 
which their order ruled supreme. lie was as pru- 
dent in conduct as he was ardent in ambition. Re- 
doubling his austerities, he won more and more of the 
secrets into which none of his caste appear to havi» 
p(*n(*tm1rd before him. Ah soon as he had discovered 
qII, he hurried from his teachers to his fellow-subjects. 
So wonderful were his acquirements in their eyes or in 
those of his subsequent followers, that he received the 
name of Bouddha, or the Wise.** 

The sage did not immediately come into collision 
with the ruling priesthood. His first appeals were 
probably made (ti a limibMl eir(*h^ aHnu'led to his new 
retirement To these dis<*i)>le8 he may have disclosed 



" TIm exact dntcfl nrc l>cyonfl all tent do In mnison dc Chakia.** Klai>- 

rcscAirli. See an article by hi. Alicl- rotli, M^moirct rclatift a T Asic . 

Kemtimt, '* anr la RncccMion dc9 tom. ii. p. 50. 

Tn-iile-Troin Pnlriarrhc* do In lie- * ** (^ni, pnrTcnii a In perfect Ion 

lt>:ioii do lloiiiMlin.*' ]^lrlnn^c4 de Kriciur .... pril k« litro dc 

A«i:itii|iir'<, tom. I. np. Il.'l r/ A7. Uiiddlin (llotiddlmj ' ri'klnir{\ le 

-* " ]iC« Monpdii rnn|>ellcnt (Mm- Snrnnt.' " numniii, Ili^t. dit Dudd- 

kin Moiiiti, cViit u dirv. Ic picttx ])^ni- liisino, torn. I. pp. 70, 71, note. 
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(he iny»U!ri(*8 wliu-li it was now liiH iluly mid ilioirn 1i> 
unveil before llieir eimntrynien. Thns, lie nuiy liavi^ 
urged, hIiuII the laws of our oppressorn be proved to be 
theirs, and no longer those of our divinities ! Thus, 
too, shall the persons of our oppressors be proved to be 
the same in nature as our own! IJut tlu^re was need 
of delay, as nouddha knew, until his r4>llt)werH('onl<l be 
thoroughly prepared for their meditated insurreetion. 
Meanwhile, the Brahmins bore it ill that the member 
of an inferior caste should presume upon exereising the 
powers which they claimed as their exclusive posses- 
sion. Some of his t4?aehers may have pronounced 
against him. From that moment^ their order would 
be resolved upon overwhelming the Chatriya who had 
obtained an insight into iheir artiliees. 

It became necessary for him to declare himself more 
openly. He began, it would appear, with the denial of 
the Brahmin deities from whom it may have been 
literally believed that no favor would ever descend 
upon an assailant of the priesthood. " I make myself 
evident," said the god Krishna, ihrougli his Brahmin 
priests, ^<as often as there is a decline of virtue and an 
insurrection of vice and injustice in the world ; and 
thus I appear from age to age.^^o Jf Bouddha at- 
tempted to set men free from the alarm excited by 
these avenging deitic»s, he was one of the true cham- 
pions whom humanity iiblained in ancient times. 
The same spirit appears in his refutation of a doctrine 
according to which the lower classes had been weighed 
down by expiatory burdens. In place of the Brah- 

^ Bhngvat-Ghocta, p. 62. 
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mill theory concerning Ihc fransinigration of spirits 
from one order of beings to another, Bouddha taught 
that death was ihe close of existence. Wliile they 
lived, men could breathe more freely. 

Having thus attempted to relieve men of their 
lioavicst jiirunibnin(*rs, llonddha pointed out. the way 
in which they were free to proceed. The Brahmins 
allowed their subjects to imagine no greater virtue 
than that of dying in exactly the same position as the 
one in which tlicy had been born. Bouddlia began to 
talk of the virtues by wluch his fcllow-subjecte might 
risc^ above their degradation. His was the first voice to 
be mined in asserting the intellectual and the moral 
caimcities of all classes. None whom he received as 
his converts were considered incomi>etcnt to exercise 
the highest jHiwcrs.^ A gardener, whom one of the le- 
gends descril>es as having offered a flower to Bouddha, 
was r(*warded by the ]>roniisi\ thai, he, ti>o, slionhl be a 
Bouddlia, and a i>erfect one.® 

There were exex^ptions, however, excluding a 
large number from the new association. The child 
was refused admittance without the approval of his 
parents. The debtor was rejected unless he could 
brbig the consent of his creditor. The concurrence of 
the master was requisite to the acceptance of the 



^ *' No vico i« to bo coimiiUlcil ; i. pp. 200 - 205. On tlio noiKlUhiit 

Virtnemiut perfectly be )imrt 'mod ! doctrines, gcncralU, nco Crcnwjr'j* 

Subdne entirely your t1iouplit«i : prcat work on tbo iieligions of An- 

Tills ta the noctnne of llou.Mlm." y,.„it« ^^^^ ,. ^h. 5; Hoblen, 

Annb-fnn of tho l>nl-ra by C^ioma ^(,^ („,,ij.„^ ^^i ,. p,, .^j,.^ ^, ^ . 

Kiin»«. Ill tho Amtic U^-wnnlM^ „„,, ^ ^,,i,„„o |.y |.'^|,v»rd rpbiini 

v»l.\\. i;- «•»• . ,, ,. oil tb« "History mid DiKtriiir of 

> Auid:itm Ciilnkn nicd by M. niiddhimn;' 

Utinioiii, lli9t. dii Hiiddliisiiic, totn. 
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slave.'-® Some were drbarrt'd on ucc^oiiiit of ihcir 
crimes. Othei*s were forbiddiMi 1o niiii^lti iheinselves 
with the (uMiverls beeiiuse lliey were diseased or delbriii- 
ed.*^ The temper of the Brahmins was imitated in these 
restrictions as well as in the lines drawn after conver- 
sion between those who became ascetics or mendicants 
and those who continued in tlieir ordinary callings.^^ 

But the contrast of the Bouddiiist league io ilie 
Brahmin priesthood was much more striking than any 
point of resemblance. A new society was organized. 
To govern it a new hierarchy was formed. " Kings, 
ministers, rich men, townspeople, traders and nuT- 
chantH,"** joined in obeying the new uuthorilieH and 
in carrying out the new principles. It was a strange 
spectiu'.lc U) see Ihe barriers betwetMi casle and easle 
yielding. It was a still stranger one to behold the 
laws, once proclaimed divine, now dwindling to the 
span of human statutes. The persons of the Brah- 
mins themselves were beginning to be bereft of their 
prerogatives. Had the insurrection against them been 
swelled but a little more, they might have fallen. As 
it was, they had so completely quelled the spirits of 
their subjects, that the large majority even of the 
Chatriyas never stirred at the call of Bouddha. Still 
more submissive were the lower castes. 

Upon those who did rebel the Brahmins avenged 
themselves with t-errible swiftness. The life of the 
Chatriya leader appears to have ended in the midst of 



* If, indeed, the slayo was to be ^ Avadana Cataka, as above, p. 

accepted at alL See the Analysis 290. 

of the Dtil-va, as above, pp. 53, 64. ^ lb., ib., as above, p. 200. 

»> lb., pp. 51, 57. 
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a porsocniioii whicli resulted in Ihc maflsaerc or the 
tli^lit of his ailhereiitH. In Indio, the Bouddliists re- 
lapsed into an order of Iielpless mendieants. Out of 
India, tiiey spread far with coloiucs and monasteries. 
In these, tlie memory of Bouddha's doetjrines and 
niinu*.nhMis nrhievtMuenls grew ink) the tmdiiional 
sliapes whieh are still preserved.^ The legend of his 
adversaries, on the eontrary, relates how the world at 
one time became so excellent, and the Brahmins so 
little distinguished by their virtues, that the god Vish« 
nu was fain to assume the v^nxpc and the name of 
Bouddha, in order to pervert the minds of the inferior 
eastes by evil teaehings whieh should bring them baek 
to sin and shame.^ It was by sueh interposition from 
their heaven that the Bmhmins were content to have 
preserved their preeminence on earth. 

It was to still darker results that their revelations 
led III. IiimI. {{otisiiii^ the. exrinsive kn(i\vlt*<lge of a 
divine law, I hey were able to keep down their subject« 
na w«*ll as lo break down their adversaries. Yet in 
imiMising tli(*ir laws upon their inferiors, the Brahmins 
imposed them upon themselves. They crushed the 
powers of others. But at the same time they crushed 
tlieir own. They took from others not only the pos- 
session of liberty, but even the right to it. What they 
took from others they took from themselves. The 



" *' ])io Gcscliiclito <lcs ncform- lit^in ," in tho second number of Uio 

aion selbtt ut mytliisch." Bohlcn, Joarnal of the American OricntiU 

Alia IndieUf toI i. p. 307. 8ce the Society^ may be consulted with ad- 

Not'MT^ on tlic T«lfo of Slink vu from TnntftRo. 

Ihfl 'l*ilH«tini niilhfirilictt, hy rsoiim "' Kor a dilVcn*nt vrrsinn of thiK 

K«>r«»(ii, Anint Itci., vol.' xn. pp. tmdiliou ami others ronrrriiin); 

2Mr» #•/*»;. An nrtirlo hy rrofr^Mir Honddhn, hoc (^okMuittrA M\llio- 

SitlUhnry on tho *' History of iludd- logy of tho llinduSf cli. .Tii. |Mirt I. 
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oppression wliidi \\\vy cxorlinl Iinii«j ovvt ilioir own 
eyes liko tlu^ lejulen cowls of tlu^ TiircnKV^'* 

Stnuigc was ilie state of things that ensued. Wltlun 
the barricades obstructing the paths of life, the priests 
stood sentinels with quick-eyed watchfulness against 
the occupations, the affections, and the passions by 
which ihey seemed fearfnl of being surprised. Hut it 
was nt)t long either necessary or possible for Ihtnn to 
keep their i)ost. The subjects or the assailants whom 
they dreaded soon ceased to try the guarded ways, and 
crept among the narrower paths yet left free to them. 
On the other hand, Ihe priestly fon^es fell into negli- 
gfni(*.e and lethargy from which there was no awak- 
ening. 

Words, jnd(H:d, n^inain to persuade us I hat all 
were not sleeping the sleep of death. The com- 
mon drama describes a man, " the treasure of manly 
virtues, intelligent, liberal, and upright, who in the 
plenitude of his virtues might be said to live, while 
others merely breathed." ^ With greater solemnity the 
poem of diviner authorship acknowledged a " spuritual 
application of the soul, exceeding even the word of 
Brahma." ^ Above all, the law by which heaven and 
earth were believed to be secure confessed that, " of 
all duties, the principal is to acquire a knowledge of 
one Supreme God," as "the most exalted of all sci- 
ence's," Ihe only one which " insures immortality."** 
Perhaps the real explanation of the brighter gleams in 
all the ancient systcins is, that they are the twilight of 

^ L*oppros8cnr n'est jamats libro. " Bhagvat-Glioeto, p. 67. 

AifDu£ CiiiKiER. ** Mtiiiu, XII. 85. Comporo tho 

s' MriclichakiUi, Act i. Bliogvat-Ghecto, pp. 45, 55, 115. 
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i\\c rvoiiiiig U> Boiiie day which was passed, or of Ihc 
morning to another day which was yet to come.® But 
the darkness settled more lieavily upon the Brahmins. 
" Eiiveloi^cd by the gloom of ignorance," as they con- 
^es^M•d, " and inlenisdly bewilderiHl, man knows not 
whence he is, who he is, whither he goeth, or what is 
his nainre ; by what bonds he is bound ; what is cause, 
and what is not cause ; what is to be done, and what is 
to be left undone ; what is to be said, and what is to be 
kept silent ; what is right^nmsness, wiiat is iniquity ; in 
what it consists, or how ; what is right, what is wrong ; 
what is virtue, what is vice." ^ 



" The upxttlocTif X6}-o( Koi iro- ^ Vislina Parana, Hook ri.ch. ft. 

Tptoc vbaip wdpuwot^, which Aris- Truly may the historian condnde 

totlo describes, De Mundo, ti., ed. that " la Icggc teocratica 6 rcra- 

llckkcr. Cf. Ctc, Tiisc. Qtiicst, i. incnto la nriina ddlo spcricnio no- 

13. And see Ijc1and*s work on the littchc.'' Micnii, Storia dcgli An- 

Advnntnge nnd Nct^oMity of the ttchi Popoli Italinni, cnp. xxi. 
riiriAfiiin novcliUifin, Tnrt i. rh. 2. 



CHAPTER III. 



A SECOND CLASS. 



llcgiom civitatom ^gyptii .... invciierc. 

Plinius, NaL JUtLf Yii. 57. 



The insurrection attempted in Tndia liad been par- 
tially antieipated. Centuries before Bonddha rose 
against the lirahuiins, a secojui class ap])eared in 
Egypt t-o dispute llie snpnMnaey of llie Egyptian 
priesthood. It was a military order, like that to which 
Bouddha belonged. Like that also, it was intrusted 
with the weapons which its superiors had laid aside 
in arming themselves with the laws and the super- 
stitions of a priesthood. 

The priests of India kept their warriors in Iheir sub- 
jection. The priests of Egypt were less successful. 
The invaders from the South and from the East by 
whom they were repeatedly assailed could be resisted 
only by arms. But for the defenders whom they had 
in their warriors, the Egyptian priests would have lost 
their realms. From the position thus taken by the 
uiililnry in relation io \\\v. H:uM*rdot:d class, then*. W!is 
only a step to the position of ecpials. The foe had 
come with scorn for the authority 'which tlie pric^sthood 
declared to be divine. All that the victorious warriors 
had io do was, to dare as much as the enemies whom 
they had defeated. 
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Tlu; name of Mciics stands niM>n tlic ancient records 
as that of the first man who reigned in Egypt^ Tliat 
is, he was the first of the warriors by whom the super- 
natural pretensions of the priests were successfully 
disputed. With him rose the warriors who had sup- 
IH>rl4*d hiui against their eairlier ruk^rs. The importance 
of Ihe revolution to tlie nation at large seems to be 
indicated in the tradition that Menes united tlie various 
states into which his country was divided.' What- 
ever tended to liberty, tended to union amongst the 
Egyptians. 

The sketches of Egypt in the Old Testament por- 
tray the sacerdotal and the military orders side by 
side. When Abraham went down from Ilaran into 
Egypt, he found a sovereign surrounded by princess, 
who could be no other tlian warriors.' When Joseph, 
two C4»ntnrie« afterwartis, was sparing none whom he 
was not obligrd t4) spare from df*gmdat.ion, he n*H|MH;t4Hl 
tlie rights of the priest.hood alone.^ This sounds as 
though he had not respectxHl the riglils of the military 
class. Yet the Hebrew minister can hardly be snp- 
I)oscd to have prosfiered in his schemes of aggran- 
dizing his master except with the aid of the warriors. 
The monarch is described as having attained to great 
st4ite, both in the tinu; of Abraham and in that of 
Joseph. But his power implies the power of the ordt*r 
by whom he was supix>rted. 

1 Ilerod^ II. 4. manic trilics.'* nannon, K^jptn 

* Itl., II. 09. DiodoniH SicnliiR, IMnro in Umr. Ilist, toI* I. p. 444, 

I. 4S. " Mencft rn»ntnl in tlio Kti!;. Iniiw. 

K'Typliniis ft M»n*c of ihrir nnlioniU " (icnc^is, rh. xii. 

iniily (liiilinrt fruui nllollirr ntitioiiHf * 11>., di. m.vii. 

AS Cliorlcuiagno ilitl in (ho (Jcr 
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Tliirt waa loii{j afl^T llic riso of Mt»iic\s. The Old 
Empire, bogiiiniii*^ with liiiii, iM)iirniuod midor r'u^hi- 
aiid-thirty Bovereigns whose reigns are (considered as 
having extended over a period of nearly eleven eentu- 
ries. Next followed the Middle Empire, during the 
course of which a line of foreign chieftains appears 
to have ruled at Memphis, while the Egyptian mo- 
narchs, fifty-three in succession,^ retained possession of 
Thebes. The duration of this divided sovereignty is 
reckoned at a little more than iiinci hundred years. It 
was succeeded by the New Empire, opening with the 
expulsion of the inlrudctrs from Memphis. Near the 
commencement of Ihis laler jieriod, Hiands Ihc name 
of Besosirirt as that of the liberator and the coiupiertir. 

TIm^ r4*volut.ion, begun two tliiinsand ycMirs lM*l\m»,*^ 
was completed by Sesostris. He is described as the 
especial legislator of the warriors,^ with whose fortunes 
his own appear to have been more closely connected 
than those of any preceding monarch. Accustomed 
from his youth to the companionship of the warriors, or 
to that of their children with whom he was (ulueated, 
Seso»tris grew up to rely upini their dc^votion in return 
for his bounties to them. ^' Some," says the historian, 
" he courted with largesses of money, others with gifts 
of land, others still with remissions of penalties ; while 



^ Anioiifpit ^vlioiii wiu llio fiiiiioiiii K^ypt, Alftu«i woiilil Inivo rui^iml 

queen MiturriH, '' littmlsuinu iimoiigst iilMiiit A. C. .'IGfiO. ScsostriH licloii{<;s 

woiiicu iiml bravo amougtit inuii." to tlie nineteenth ilymisty, his uctiiul 

MmioUio, i-ited by ShttiiK), l^jiirly name bavhi}^ l»cen UaniC2i.s(4. See 

Ilwt of K};ypt, p. 37. On Nitomti, the tablex uf Muneilio, iiii. Kutuicn, 

see IlercMK, ii. 100, and Bunscn's Book i. sect i. eh. 5; ami in Coiys 

second voluuio. Collection of Ancient Frnjpncnts, 

^ Acoordin); to tho chronology pp. 110, 118. 

dorircd from Bunson*tf hibora npou 7 ])iod. Sic, i. 91. 
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he won over nil by his courtesy and aflabiliiy of man- 
ner." Ilis visions of conquest over the strangers 
within and those without his realms, could have no 
other basis than the spirits and the numbers of his 
warriors. " He thought it necessary to his ends," con- 
tinues the historian, ^Mhat those who went to war 
should be ready to die for their leaders, and that those 
who remained at home should be indisposed to any 
seditious schemes against the government"^ This 
second thought of the king implies tlie consequence to 
which tlic military class of the Egyptians were ascend- 
ing under his patronage. The army which he gathered 
contained upwards of six hundred thousand men. 
Each of them left his lands free from tax or charge.' 
Each of them went to share in the spoils as well as in 
the perils of warfare. 

The priesthood remained. Tliey, too, had their 
(*hiinm tiiMni \\\v. gains of warfare. They, too, had 
thrir immunities as proprietors. Tiie superstition 
wliicli they managed had not retained all its inducnee. 
But it was very far from being displaced. Many of 
the laws obeyed by the Egyptians were still considered 
to be divine. Of those regarded as human the greater 
part was composed by the priests, the whole was in- 
terpreted by them. The spirit by which they had 
profited in former gcnpmtions still yielded to their 
statutes. At one time tliey would forbid physicians to 
use any otlier remedies than those prescribed in the 
sacred volumes.^^ At another, they would push their 



* Diml. Stf^ 1. r>l. Inf; to llorodotns (ii. 100), wak 

*llcnitl, It. 1C8. Diod. Sic, granted br the king. 
t. 73. All Iniidccl property, ncconl* ^^ l)ioa. Sic.| i. 82. 

VOL. I. 3 
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aullioriiy to sudi an (^xlrciiu*, uh to conrnic iniisirians 
and artiste to every rnlc i^stalilislioil of yore.^* Wliih* 
ordinances like these prevailed, the sacerdotal order 
was secure, howsoever threatening might be the atti- 
tude of the warriors. With the lapse of ages, the 
barriers between the two great orders were lowered, if 
not removed.^ But neither of the orders disappeared. 
If the warriors obtained the predominance during a 
season of warfare, the priests recovered their influence 
during the periods of peace. 

The monarchy itself was dependent upon both the 
orders. Upon the priesthood it dtjpcndcd for the sup- 
port that statute or eti<iuetle could give. Tlie priests 
were tlie attendants, the judges, and the ministers of 
the monarch.^^ Into tiieir order he was bouiul to be 
initiated.^* By the instruction which he then received, 
he was guided through his reign. If one king, like 
Cheops, some centuries after Sesostris, ventured to 
slight the priests,^ another, like Mycerinus, the reputed 
son of Cheops, bowed to their behests when they bade 
him prepare for death.^* It was no part of any Egyp- 



n Plato, LawB, Book ii. See ben of the tuprcme judicial tribii- 

Winckelmann, 8torta dcUo Arti, nal. Diod. Sic, i. 75. Tlicy were 

lib. II. cap. I. also tlie dq^ositarics of tlie sacrcil 

13 The Jiovuo des Deux Mondcs laws of Ilerincs, " tbc first gonn,*' 

(Nouv. Scric, torn, xxiii. pp. 838 snys Bunstcu, (vol. i. p. 20), "of the 

d ieq.) conlaina an article liy H. civil law." As for lIcnucM, sec 

Ahiik^iv, uiMlrrUikiui; to dcijioii- Civuy.iT, lUl. KjrypL, Hi. iv. p. 41,1, 

Btrato that the K|rypiiau nistefl woro (n^|. Kninv. 

noitlicr hereditary nor positively uu- i«*' Previously to his election." 

equal. All that can bo asserted lUinsen, Egypt, etc., vol. i. p. 19. 

with propriety is the apparent fusion g^jo riutonli.. Is. et Osir, c. U. 

of the military and tlie sacerdotal u Herod, ii. 124. 

c^tea, le ^nd because it was not the 

>' Ten priests from each of the will of the gods that K^cypt shouhl 

tlirco principal cities, making tliirty bo govcmcd by so virtuous a king ! 

in all, were, with the king, the mem- Herod., ii. 133. Cf. Diod. Sic, i. 64. 
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liun moimrcli to nltor the ohKcrvnnccA wliicli the priest- 
hood prescribed. Thus the daughter of Mycerinus, the 
king just mentioned, was enshrined after death in the 
gilded figure of a cow, before which incense was daily 
burned. The images of his concubines stood in the 
same palace to receive .the same liomage.^^ Tliis de- 
pendenex; of the king upon the priests was tempered 
only by his deijcndence upon the warriors. Oii these 
he relied not merely for achieving comjuest abroad, 
but for maintaining order at home. 

Until the sucex^ssion to the throne became hereditary, 
the weakness of the monarchy was unquestionable. 
^ The kingdom," says Diodorus, writing long after- 
wards, *'was not formerly transferred to the oflspring • 
of the kings, but was conferred upon those who had 
done the greatest service to the people. " '• After the 
succession became hereditary, it was still liable to be 
iii(ernip(4Ml. Whenever a new nionareh was (o Im* 
chosen, the military and the sacerdotal bodies assem- 
bh'd to give their voles.'^ The successful eimdidaU; 
probably proved the involuntary, if not the voluntary, 
instrument of those by whom he was elected. " The 
s^at dragon" of which the prophet wrote, lay "in 
the midst of his rivers."*^: They might often rise high 
enonj^h to sweep over him. 

The warriors were not always able to proclaim a 
king from their own number. It happened at a time 
when their arms had failed against an invader from 



*^ Iff roil., II. 129, 1.10. mnko tlic fintt circle in ilio nMcinlily 

^ Dintl. Sic, I. 4.1. round Uio king; tlio irnnriors tho 

^ Sync«iiH, Ho l*rov., Sort. 1. sr«x)n<1. 
p|». 94,'9rsc<l. Ti-tnv. The pricjitii ** KAckicl. xxix. .1. 
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the South, that a priest by the name of Sethoiiy usurped 
the throne. He laughed the warriors to seorn, not only 
because they had been recently defeated, but because 
they were still too nerveless to prevent his despoiling 
them of their possessions. His tone was suddenly 
changed. To repel a fresh invasion firom the East, he 
wouhl fain have obtiiined assistance from the ordcT 
just before treated as his most helpless subj(H^(^. Jiiit 
the warriors refused to go forth against the foe. In 
his extremity the priest had the presence of mind to 
revive the courage of his adherents by assuring them 
that the god whom he served had promised him pro- 
tection. Without a single warrior, but witli a numer- 
ous host of traders and artisans, as they are called by 
the historian, Sethon advanced to the frontier. There 
the god came to his assistance by sending, as it was 
reported, the field-mice of the country to gnaw away 
the weapons of the invading army. At all events, the 
invasion was stayed ; and Sethon set up his statue in 
the temple with the inscription, << Let him who sees me 
reverence the god ! " ^ 

Whatever were the changes amongst the higher 
classes, the lower classes remained in almost unchang- 
ing subjection. Seaostria is described by one writx^r 
as having divided the military class from the agiicni- 
tnral, probal)ly the next in order.'-^ Another writ<»r 
mcuitioning three classics, interior t^i the priest.s and 
warriors, styles them sheplierds, husbandmen, and arti- 
sans.^ A third writer enumerates live orders, namely, 

n IIcitNi, 1. 141. mrous of Plato (p. 93, ed. Stall- 

^ Ariritot, Pol., VIII. 10. 1. baiun) tlicro is nioniion of hunU- 

'^ Diod. Sic, I. 74. In tlio Tt- men, ^tftuvrai. 
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cowlionlB, Bwiiirliordff, irudorB, iiilrquetors, and boat- 
men.** It is probable that the three classes were at 
some time enlarged to five,^» i>erhapa when the need of 
interpreters was felt by the latx:r kings, whose eourts 
and eamps wen*, filleil with fon^ign<*rs. In both lists, 
liowcver, there is an timission of shives as a distinet 
ehiss. They may have been counted with one of the 
castes mentioned. They may Iiave been left out of the 
enumeration on account of the foreign descent from 
which most of them had sprung.* The existence of 
the inferior orders bears witness to the early conquests 
of which they were especially the victims.*' Their infe- 
riority to the higher orders bears witness to the central- 
isation that arose where the early conquests had been 
achieved. 

None besides those belonging to the two superior 
easfes can l>e said \o have been in possession of any 
lilNTty. Hut lliere wen^ iiiniiy nieinbers of the inferior 
castes who may be allowed lo have had a right to 



** Ilcrod^ II. 164. tinct, becaoM twine were Inferior 

« The whole uuhjcct, however, it animolt. The Greek niune for the 

inrolrcd in difflcnltiet. " The firtt tredert it mkv^ which nntwort 

mute was the narcnlotal onlcr; the <o ow « pcdlcm," end wat porhnpt 

•ccoiid, the toldicrt and pcawinU, or punmncly used to thow the tmall 

nKricultural elwn ; the third wat wtimalion in whirh Uicir nwto wat 

that of the townjimon ; and llic '>«*W' '***»« intcqiivtoni were intro- 

foltrtl^ tlie i>lcl»« or rommon pco- ^J""^' ""'^c"' l*»ttinnieticliut about 

idc." Such It the account of Sir G. ^' C 650. I^tly, Uie iKMtnicn 

Wllkinton, (Anc Kpvpt, rol. i. ^'^^ ^^^ *>•« Nile, and for Uio innn- 

pp. 2.17 H tfty.). wlio Hint attctnj»tt <1«ted country when the Nile ofer- 

to harmonise tJie Tariout dctcnp- flowed. 

twnt of the KpyptUn cattet by » At rwtorctmftintalnt,nitl.de 

unitinir the wamort and the hnt- '« lifepi^^nHon, torn. i. p. 220. 
bitndmru into one ; for which tlicrc ** " Die Apvp1i<rho Kottrncin- 

in tomo anthority in Utod. 8i(*>, i. thrilntic wi (H')tr alt; i^io iM^wcitt 

•J8. Ucrodotn^'x division mny need nirbcr cine fn'nidc P.nilicniojj.** Nic- 

a wonl or twoorconinicnlnry. Tli« Iinhr, Vort. Alt. CicsHiirluc, vol. i. 

("Oi^lHTdx and twindicnlt wen* di«- p. 60. 

3« 
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liberty. The labors in the valley of the Nile resulted 
in a world of pro<ligies.® However poorly rewarded, 
nay, however cruelly abused were the multitudes who 
labored upon the field, the temple, or the pyramid,® 
they attained to powers that deserved the privilege of 
being fireely exercised. There were artists amongst 
them as well as laborers, men of mind as well as men 
of muscle. Such as had only physical powei*s U) use 
were trained to use them efTeetually. The rulers found 
it necessary to interfere in order to hinder even the 
3wineherds from rising. They are not to enter the 
temples, ordered' their priests.** The artisans were as- 
piring stUl higher. They are not to become magis- 
trates, proclaimed their superiors.^^ 

Thus far, and no farther, extended the increase of 
liberty in Egypt. A second class was able to eman- 
cipate itself, but not completely. When a third class 
would have followed the example, it was thrust back 
by both the classes in authority. Centralization was 
lightened. But it was still heavy and overwhelming. 

Meanwhile, it was oppressing the powers of the 
upper classes. The knowledge from .which the earlier 
priests had drawn their prerogatives changed to a 
jealous ignomnce on the part of their successors. 
The earlier warriors were succeeded by men of ener- 
gies so inferior, that the Egyptian armies were re- 
cruited by foreign adventurers. The arrival of these 



* " Co mondo d^cndiantcmcns." or (Icformcd, dirty or unsharcii, etc., 

Sismondi. iltudcs &on Pol., 1" ^ '^ *o 8*>ow tlio contemnt in which 

^gsni. tliose people vfcrt held." Wilkin- 

» Diod. Sic, I. 64. •o"'* Kgypliaiia, Second Scrica, vol. 

** The Bwinchenlfl are represented '• P* *26. 

in the Egyptian paintings as **lanio "^ Diod. Sic, i. 74. 
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was followed by the exile of two hundred thousand 
native warriors.® When the Persians came, five cen- 
turies and a quarter before the Christian era, they 
encountered but little resistance.*^ Two centuries 
aRerwards,^ both Persians and Egyptians submitled 
to Alexander of Maceilon. 



** Aliont A. C C50. Ilrnxl., ii. cics by M. Lctronno in Uio M6m. do 

lb2Hatq. ]>iod. Sic^ i. 67. Tinst, Inacrip. ot BclL-Lctt, torn. 

'^ Horod., III. 10. XTii. and in Uio Bor. dot Denx 

** On this intenrnl, soo the arti- Mondet, torn, ix., x. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A TIIIUD CLASS. 



** Wliose morchants ore princes.** 

* IsAiAHi xxm. 8. 

The difliculty of rising by labor had been proved in 
Egypt. There the industrial classes had advanced 
only to be thmst back. Not evorywh<*re could they 
even advance. But wherever they did advance, it 
seemed as if they, like the Egyptian laborers, must be 
thrust back into subjection. 

For everywhere was labor condemned. The work 
of the priest was honored as wisdom. That of the 
warrior was also honored as valor. But that of the 
laborer, properly so called, was despised as servitude. 
He could never attain to wealth. What he earned 
went to enrich those who were already wealthy. Nor 
could he ever attain to authority. What he desired in 
this respect was kept from him without any difhculty 
on the part of those who already rule<l. No won- 
der, therefore, that labor was held in luiiversal con- 
tempt 

The first to overcome this were the Phosnicians. 
Their narrow and mountainous country presented no 
attraction to the warriors or to the priests of the early 
ages. Its own inhabitants were thrust out^ as it were, 
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into the waters which opened a path to other shores. 
The Phcenician phips,^. catching the sea breezes, sailed 
to all the neigliboring coasts, from which tliey were 
swept on by the ocean winds to many of the remoter 
lands. Originallyi the voyagers were probably little 
lK»tlt*r ihsiii pinitjcs. Forco, nitlier than labor, was the 
means by which they made their gains. But their 
force was directed to such ends as to divert itself, 
more and more into tlie channels of labor. It was 
Aoon found better to barter tlian to plunder amongst 
the barbarians of Spain and Britain. The resources 
of those, distant countries were to be developed before 
they could meet the demands of the Eastern nations. 
The freebooters gradually became the merchants of 
PliGcnicia. As such, they were the first in antiquity to 
rise by labor.* 

Other classes had hitherto prevailed. That there 
was a military order seems to be proved by the exist- 
ence of a monarchy in each of the states into which 
IMiienicia was dividc<l.' The presence of a priesthood 
api)ears from the authority of a high priest described 
as next in honor to the kings.^ But neither the sacer* 
dotal nor tlie military class, much less the individual 

* VoT tlM I>nili1{ii|; of wliirh, lui ' Wlien Tjro win 1«ticcrd \*y 
1tcrn*ii n*iiiiirkfi, ( UrmmHuii, etc., Nfll>ii4*1mitiicy.rjtr, Uio khiK wiw difi* 
vol. It. sort ],) llieir ron*]it*c()V- plm*cd by jmlcc9, AiKaornl, Jotc- 
rroil monnfninfi fimiwhoti tlio rvmly pliiw, Coiitm Apionoin, i. SI. 
itirniiii. Oil tlio iiiivi^ntion of llio 

l*lMrnii<imiii, ICO a memoir by Ktt- * " IIonM lecundtis/* JnsUn., 

enno Qaatrem6re, Acnd. dcf Iiucrip- Jlist, xriir. 4. An instanco of the 

tioniftom. xr. |itic. 2, pp. .tSOrf Mv/. ktni;'s bcin|; ilinplnrcil by tbe pon- 

* '* In ilom Kjion i1o« WHlvrrkrhm llfT <>rfiin» bi Ji»«rj»h., (Vmtm Apio- 
fllicr itio Alronv lic^bmrn t\w I*1h"»' iinn, i. 21. Ct. riwlurcl, lUst. 
ni/.k*r.** Ucirhnnl, Krinn. Stnnlsk. l/};is., torn. i. p. 328. 

ilcn Allcrt, 11. 
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monarchs, had ever uitaiiiecl \o any great po\vc»r 
witliin the Pha5nieian territinien. The merchants, coin- 
posing a third class, found it comparatively easy to 
assert their independence. 

Suprc^uiuey soon foHowed independencx\ In be- 
iroming the freemen, the Pluenician merchants became 
the nilers of their nation. The third class, like the 
second and the first, was a class of superiors. Their 
power originally derived from labor, spread wide with 
dominion. 

From those who labored for them, liberty was as far 
removed as from the laborers of Egypt or of India. 
Cent rali/at ion received no injury amongst the Phccni- 
cians. The lowtT orders of that country bent beneath 
the burdens that weighed down the same orders else- 
where. The bulk of the population consisted of slaves 
and artisans. Above them were whatever warriors 
and priests there were. Above all were the merchant^), 
literally the princes of the Phoenicians. 

Brilliant, nevertheless, beyond all previous compa- 
rison, was the part of the Plucuicians in history. For 
nearly seven centuries they dwelt by " the sea and the 
coasts of Jordan." Their government consisted of a 
national confederacy, of which the chief cities were the 
lirst-born Sidon and Tyre. Far beyon<l these liniils, 
however, extended the influence of the Phccnician rulers. 
The coasts of the Mediterranean and of the Atlantic ^ 



* Bosules thoir BCttlcmcnto on tho also pnshod tlicir expodidons to the 

shores and in the islands of tho Mcil- East; and some writers have claimed 

iterranean, the Phccnicians occupied for tliem tho credit of circumnavigat- 

Cadiz, ami sailed thence, perhaps to iog Africa and reaching America 

Madeira and tlio Canariea, perhaps bcprond tho ocean. 8co Cantti, 

to Britain and the Baltic Sea. They llist Univ., di. xxv., at tlio cud. 
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were strung with their settlements, of which the cen- 
tral jewel sparkled at Carthage. From city to city, 
from colony to colony, from shore to shore, the seeds 
of arts and sciences® were scattered in the furrows 
opened for the sake of gainJ Not in vain had a third 
class arisen in riurnicia. 

Its mcK*hants had their fall. The renunciation of 
the labor by which thoy had proved their enteq>rise 
and attained to their prosperity, weakened them both 
as rulers and as freemen. The arms of Assyria * and 
o( Pornia* sucresHively prevailed against them. Later 
still, they were subdued by Alexander of Maeedon. 

* One of tlieir i^ifts was writing; ^ ** L'hiitoiro do In colrniisntion 

Anotlicr, firiihmotir. They con- dcs pnys 8itii6i inr Ics c6tC8 do In 

trilmtcil gre&tlr to iho improve- M^-ditcrranco pourrait tout atissi 

ment of wcignts and mea«nres. bien s'appelor rhistotre do la rivili- 

Gofjnet, Origino det Loii, etc., £p. tation da genre hnmain." Sismondi. 

I., Iiv. 4, art. 1. Strabo (xvi.2. S4) ttndw sar I'fccon. PoliL, Dousi^me 

mrntiont their acqnixiuons in ait- Kmni. 

tronomy. 8ce 1 Kinpi, vii. M «• A. C. 507. Kr.rk., xxtx. 18. 
,1 *v/., for the workH witli whicli f AUmU A. C. 550. llcroa.. in 

llinim of lyre adomctl the temple 9|, ,v. 89. Diod. Sic., xi. 3. 
at Jenisaicm. 



CHAPTER V. 



TlIK PKUSIAN KMriHK. 



^ Lci lieiu do la Boei<!t<$ unisscnt un plus gmiid uombro d^hommes." 

TuBGOT, Disc, en fiorbMne, n. 

HiTiiKRTO one portion of a nation has been ruling 
the remaiiuler. This was eeiitralization on its suialicr 
scale. With the Persians, a nation appears united on 
comparatively ecpuil terms in governing other nations. 
This was centralization on its larger scale. 

Far back, beyond the reach of history, were founded 
the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, the one on the 
Euphrates, the other on the Tigris. Subsequently, 
the two were joined within the limits of a single 
Empire, called the Assyrian. Some years or centuries 
afterwards, the shigle Empire was divided into the 
three empires of Assyria, Babylon, and Media. Each 
of these obtained, in turn, a greater or less predomi- 
nance over the rest* Each, therefore, contributed its 
part towards preparing the regions over which it ex- 
tiuided for the Persian Empire. 

It was about five centuries and a half before our era, 
when the blast of conquest blew from the mountains 
of Persia. Thence descended a people partly pastoral, 

1 8co Ilcrod^ I. 9.V* Diod. Sic, ii.2l, 28. Veil. Fat., i. C. 
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portly warlike, but wholly vigorous,' to whom the 
recent rulers in Media were the first to yield The 
conquest of the states on that side of the ^gean 
followed. That of the tribes towards the north was 
begun when Cyrus, tlie king, or, as he was called, the 
Sun ^ of the conquerors, sank in dcatli.^ lie left Ills 
son Cambyscs to vanquish Egypt. The successor of 
Cainbyses, Darius, the son of Ilystaspes, completed 
the extension of the Empire.^ Under him it stretched 
^ from India even into Ethiopia, over one hundred and 
scvcn-and-twcnty provinces."* No such expanse of 
territory, no such variety of population, had ever been 
united by centralization. 

Above all these races and over all these realms rose 
the absolute authority of the Persian monarch. The 
leader in campaigns so vast and so successful as thosc^ 
of the Persians, was sure 1o win the richest spoils. 
Tlu* lirsl one, Cyrus, had no lime to s]M*nd in marking 
out his authority. His son, Cambyses, asked the judges, 
more peciUiarly styled the interpreters of the law, to 
define what his father had left unsettled. *' The king,'' 
they answered, '< has the authority to do whatever he 
pleases." ^ Darius, the next on the throne, maintamed 
**that none was better to rule tlian the individual 
selected as ihe most |>owerful of all."' Xerxes, Iho 



* riato, in liui work on IjAws * A. C. 530. lie began to reign in 

(Boolt 111.), (lescribes llw renians 659. llerod., 1. 127,1.10, 190 d mv. 

■1 " Uic pni torai people of a saTiigo SI 4. Ctosiaa, l>e lieb. Fers^ Frng., 6. 

country, fimiiitomc<l to that iicvrro * ]lci|;ning from 520 to 48C. 

1»n*<Nling lilhil lo iiinko ilieiii roUiint * Kxm, i^ 2. See Xcnoi>lion, 

licnliiinen, Hl(viiiii|; in tlio oi»oii itir, Cjrntn., ^ iii. G. 21,22. 

licnring fiiti^iicn, nn«l i|KXHliiig on ^ llcrotl^ iii.31. 

wnrliko niU cnlitrcs.'* * h\^ in. S2. 

' nm., Artnx., 1 

?0L. 1. 4 
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son of Darius, calling to council his nobles, ^ the princes 
of Asia," bade them remember that they came, not to 
advise, but to obey him.® The mother of Artaxerxes, 
persuading her son to a deed which he feared might 
offend his subjects, urged him on as their << law," their 
" judge of right and wrong." ^® To all this the Per- 
sians agreed. But not because they had no claims of 
their own. 

It was not the monarchy that had made the Persians 
conquerors. It was rather from tlieir deeds as con- 
querors that the monarchy had obtained its predo- 
minance. Nor do they seem to have regarded it us an 
authority by which they could be oppressed. On the 
contmry, it was the keystone in the arch undcT which 
they stood possessed of greater liberty tlian had iallen 
to the lot of any entire nation. The monarch did not 
rise alone. His victories, won by his people's arms, 
redounded to his people's rights. Down to the hus- 
bandmen and artisans, the Persians were released from 
tribute, as well as from various services imposed upon 
the lower classes amongst other nations.^^ " Darius 
was no sooner master of tlie Empire," wrote Plato,^^ 
'< than he divided it into portions of which feeble traces 
still remain. He then established laws to which he 
subjected his own authority, and by which a sort of 
equality was introduced. He confirmed union and 
intercourse amongst the Persians, and won their hearts 
by gifts and kindnesses. So they willingly aided him 



* Yolcr. Maxinms, ix.5. f 2 Ext ^^ Herod., iii. 97. 

^ riut, Artox., 23. Seo the 
citaiiong of BriMon, De BegQ. Pe»., ^ In the Laws, Lib. iii. 
1. 14 d acq. 
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ill oil his wars, by which he acquired as many oonn- 
tries as Cyrus had left when he died.'' This is a sin- 
gular account to be given of any king or of any people 
in ancient times. But there seems no reason why it 
should not be accepted as denoting that the Persians 
hud aliuincd to xxn uimsual degree of liberty. So far 
as this was, or was thought to be, secured to them by 
their monarchy, they might well be content with 
" obedience." In their eyes, says a foreign writer, 
"it was the greatest good."^ 

To understand tliis progress with the Persians we 
have only to mark the absence of divisions amongst 
them from the beginubig. There was an early tradi- 
tion, it is true, that Djemsheed, one of the hero-kings, 
sei>arated his people into four classes. But the very 
names ^^ attached to them prove the tradition to be 
nitogethor in advance of the times when the classes 
wvTv. 8up|M)Hi*d to have Imtu formed. The Uwvk who 
writers of Persia gives an account of six tril>es, three 
of which wore agricultural and tlirec nomadic.^ These 
were distinctions, if they existed, faint in comparison 
with those which may be tmeed in other lands. Below 
the freemen of the country or tlie town were slaves, as 
in all the states of antiquity. Setting these aside after 
the Persian manner, as belonging to the class of for- 
eigners or criminals, we find the nation com|)oscd of 
peasants, tradesmen, nobles, and priests. When all 
were warriors, as in the early times, they stood on 

I* WpOTov a}th9iV rd wn^apxriv 4. ITnii1«ii<]incii, Artimim, find 

4turtrni, Xoti^ Cvrop., nil. I. 3. Tmi1e.<itiien. Mnlcolnrs rcniii, rol. 

Hee mat. IVm^ S7. i. ch. S. 

*♦ 1. rriwtji nnd TciirlicTi ; % 
Kcpinlen mid Writers ; 3. Suldicn ; >* Ilcrod.. 1. 125. 
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equal ground. In becoming rulers, ihey were sepa- 
rated by various diHtiuetioiis. Diflerent classes were 
formed. But to none were denied the rights con- 
sistent with the monarchy to which all submitted. 

If there was any exception, it applied to the sacer- 
dotal class. Nowhere had the fortunes of this body 
declined so low as in Persia. Its members, known by 
the name of the Magi, Wi^rc drafted from tlic Medes 
whom Cynis conquered, and to whom his people, 
especially the higher orders, left the olFices of the 
priesthood as unworthy of their own ambition. When 
Cyrus died and Cambyses dt^iartc^d on his expedition 
to Egypt, the Magi set up one of their number as king. 
Even then they w(»re obligcnl U) bring him forward not 
as a priest, but as a brother of Cambyses, whose favors 
towards the Persians might possibly be requited by 
their allegiance. As soon, however, as he was found 
out, the pretended prince was put to death with all 
the Magi who had been most prominent in supporting 
him.*® The surviving priests could have had no hope 
of recovering an authority thus decisively humbled. 
Their power, derived chielly from their mysteries, 
yielded to the power which the monarch and his people 
derived from their open victories. The star of force 
again rose to the ascendant lint force was now mo- 
dified by the wider relations into which men hud en- 
tered. Their laws heneefortli were framed not only 
for a caste, but for a nation. Above all, they were the 
laws of earth without pretensions to being the laws of 
heaven. 

1" Ilcrod., III. 67 - 88. Ctcsios, Do Rcb. Fen., 10 - 15^ 
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A frcBli light breaks in wilh the liistory of Zoroaster. 
He was of the highest birth amongst the Medes, in 
whose priestliootl he rose to the highest dignity. The 
idea of restoring his order to its ancient supremacy may 
have been up)>ermost in his mind. But the doctrine 
uppermost u|K>n his lips related to the interests of the 
nation at large. For all, the Medes as well as the 
Persians, he published the law of Good.^^ By this was 
understood the worship of Ormuzd, the god of Good, 
in opposition to that of Ahrimau, the god of EviL So 
far as the reception of his doctrine tended to tlie re- 
vival of the sacerdotal authority, Zoroaster may be 
supposed to have labored to that end. But for the 
priesthood he made no direct plea. 

He came first before the king, to whom he unfolded 
his mission. ^ Thou art the vicegerent of the deity," 
said the prophet, << from whom the law of Good 
domvnds. Bnpport it, and thou and tliy |)coph^ will 
be great!'' It pleased tlie king to hear the glowhig 
predict ions of the prophet in case his apjieal should bo 
answered. According to the Persians, the name of the 
monarch was Gustasp, the same, it is probable, whom 
the Greeks called Darius, the son of Hystaspes.^ 
Such a sovereign could not have hesitated to assure 
such a prophet of his protection. 

It was no intention, however, of Zoroaster that the 
law of Good should redound to the advantage of the 
monarch alone. If the sovereign had powers which 

^ Zend-Aretta, torn. i. ptia. 9, ron and Klcnker. — tlie om the 

p. S55. Cf. p. lOS. Thcso refer- French, the other the German, Inuia- 

cncet are to tlio translation bj An* Intor of the Zend- Aresta. A note to 

quetll dn rcrron. chnp. viii. of Gibbon*! Decline and 

V According to Anqnctil dn Per- Fail contains the Tarions autlioriUes. 

4« 
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• 

the prophet never thought of diiitiirbhig, he had obligu- 
tiona which the prophet never hesitated ti) proehiiui. 
" The chief of cliiefa," he declared, " umat be he wlio 
is most abundant in good works." ^^ In view of the 
immense power given, as he thought, by Ormuzd to a 
single mortal, Zoroaster felt himself bound to urge 
that Ormuzd should be served with fidelity. A sort 
of patriarchal government rose out of his uucertuin 
longings.^® The distance between the rule of the war- 
rior and that of the patriarch did not hinder the re- 
former from proposing royal responsibilities more im- 
perative than any which had yet been imagined 
amongst the loyal people of the Persian mountains. 
The king was not only exhorted, but directly in- 
structed, to govern his subjects as Ormuzd himself 
would govern them, like a true father and friend.^ 
High up in heaven before the throne of the god, the 
prophet had beheld a burning fire. Wliile that lasted, 
he related, the king would live; but when Ormuzd 
willed, the flame would be extinguished and the king 
would die. And the monarch, before whom the pro- 
phet spake on eartli, must have trembled with unwonted 
fear, at hearing his complete dependence upon the 
deity and the flame* in heaven. 

1' Zend-Avc8ta, torn. i. ptie. 2, ^ ** May tho pure king command! 

p. 128. Maj tlio wifkcil kinj; liiivo no 

" **For iiolhin)^ iniiKSrfocV aic- jHiwcr 1 " Zoud-AvusUi, torn. i. 
oording to ouo of Uio Choldoian oni- ptio. 2, p. 201. "Qivo to us," so 
cles, attributed to Zoroaster, ** cir- runs a prayer, *' a strong king, firm 
culates from a paternal principle." in right, who sliall protect tlie good, 
Cory*s Ancient ITragments, p. 241. and think notliing out what is virtu- 
Sea the essay of Klcuker on the ons." lb., torn. ii. p. 225. Him 
Civil Life of the Persians, append- " who comforts and supports the 
od to his tnmshition of tiio Zend- poor" shall Ormuzd establish as the 
Avesta, vol. i. p. 7 1 . king, lb., torn. i. ptio. 2, p. 81. 
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The society of Persia was to be constituted accord- 
ing to tlic celestial world. The chief of the family or 
the class, of the quarter or the city, was to be chosen 
for his virtue. When chosen, he was still to be ac- 
countable for the use of his authority.^ Side by side 
with llic accountability of the superiors was the per- 
fectibility of the inferiors. Every class was capable 
of being uplifted. The relief of the indigent was 
exalted to the highest service ^ which Ormuzd could 
receive. Husbandmen were pronounced to be ''sources 
of blessings."** They were taught not only to sow 
their grain " in purity," * but to imitate the courage of 
the noble in battle. The noble, in his turn, was to 
aspire after the preeminence of the king. The king 
was to look upwards to the divinities in whom he 
believed. No class could be hedged in by barriers 
forming either a dungeon from which its own members 
mnld never enirrgr, or a fuHroHH inUi which inferior 
mnks could nc^ver pc^nctratc. Not a Persian, according 
to Zoroaster, should be denied the rights, if In^ would 
but fulfU the duties, created by the law of Good. 
This was a higher form of liberty than had yet 
appeared. 



^ ** IIo wim \n without nin tlinll « Tlio '-' piirrst point of Uio Inw " 

rorrert him who hns committed sin, was to ** sow the ckrtli with f;nUti.** 

ftiMl tho simple IVraiAn shnlt hnvo lb., p. 2B4. II10 grcnt diil^ of 

the power to reprove CYcn the doc- cvrrj mnn wns to keep himself 

tor of the law." Zend-Avesta, torn. pure. " Tlie word of the pure Zo- 

I. ptie. S, p. 128. ronstcr ** was his guide ; bat " he 

« Zcnrt-Awtn. torn. i. ptk.. J. f'? I""«"V^ !"'* T" \V ^t V'! 

nnitc himMsIf with him wlio re- T'"'V .""'.'. "/''"~i^"'^l.r? ?; 

ctiri*- 11... lorn. u. p. as. '""•«'•» <?'" » "^Z '{..!! i' 

' ' pun* inw. Jb^ torn. t. ptic 3, 

"* Hs torn I. ptie. 3, p. 141. pp. lOA, 141, 367. 
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After all, it was but a fonii. The rights of the Per- 
sians could not be maintained against the prerogatives 
of their kings. Nor were there many rights which tlie 
Persians could call their own. Had the law of Good 
prevailed against the laws of their monarchs, it would 
have advanced their powers and consequently their 
riglits. Dut because an individual proclaimed a higher 
law, it did not follow tliat the Persians should be either 
willing or able to accept it at his hands. Human laws 
alone remained to them. That they were not declared 
to be divine, may be taken as accounting for the 
glimpse of liberty which Zoroasler obtained. Dut the 
same laws allowing liim to look up dragged down his 
race beneath a centralization yearly and daily increas- 
ing in its o))pres8iveness. 

Zoroaster himself had never seen far. The visions 
beheld in intercourse with the Persians gave way to 
very different views the moment that he turned to- 
wards the nations whom they had made their subjects. 
To his sight the strangers were disbelievers, or, at 
the best, believers in the evil deity against whom 
the god of Good and his worshippers were bound to 
contend.^ It was the obligation of every class amongst 
the Persians to maintain a jealous dominion over every 
class amongst the other nations constituting the em- 
pire. Exception was made in favor of the Medes, 
always associated with ilio l^ersians on comparatively 
equal terms. Beyond these, there were none worthy of 
being aught but slaves. In such a doctrine superstition 

" Then are varioiu storios of ovon with Pytfaagonis. Sco Bo 
Zoroustoi's iDtorconne witli tlio Oulgntaiit's notes to Crcuxcr'ii Kc- 
BnilimiuSi tlio JowUli docton, and ligious, etc, torn. i. pp. 689, 690. 
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returned to mingle with the force by which the Persians 
and their monarchs ruled. 

What the prophet preached was ahrcady practised. 
Dearly had the provinces paid for their inability to 
dcfrnd theinsolves. The Empire was organized upon 
Ihe prhiciplo that nil Asia belonged to Persia.'' It 
apiKared in ihc day of concpiest The king of Egypt 
was transported with six thousand Egyptians to Per- 
sia.* The Lydians, just saved from being slaves, were 
turned, as the historian remarks, from men into 
women.® The day of conquest was foUowed by the 
day of subjection. Troops from the provinces re* 
cruitcd the imperial army.^ Tributes from the pro- 
vinces replenished the imperial treasury.'^ Every bur- 
den that could be laid was heaped upon the subject 
realms. " I have heard," says Socrates, in one of 
PlntoV dialogues, " a tnistworthy man, one who had 
lN*rn lui unibaKHiuUir lo Prrniu, say ihat he had inivul- 
led for nearly a whole day over a vast and fertile 
country which the jnhabit4ints ctiU the Queen's Uirdle; 
that there is another called her Veil ; and that there 
are many more fair and fruitful provinces whereof the 
revenues arc applied to the wardrobe of the ciucen, 
each bearing the name of the article supplied." •* 
Ollerings of the s;iine sort wvrv. required by the wives 



^ Hcrod^ toiiL 1. 4. 8o, «t iii. in Id., tii. 59 d 9eq. Ono it re- 

S8: — *' All tlie people of Ajbia, except minded of a line in Fcrdoasl, in 

Uie Aimbiani, were subject to Dk- nhtcli the poet speaks of 

rins.** « Snpplinnt crowdn, rant m the ppreed- 

» rtrn., l>o llrb. IVrs., 9. Of. tlio lun wn." 

fnte of the llnn^nns nndcr Dnriiis. Clminpioirs tmns. p. 2()9. 

llenNl., IV. 302-204. "^ Beo the Vwt» of tliow taxed by 

^ Iil^ I. 155, 150. Darius in lli-roil., iii. S9 d sr^. 

** See tlio Usu of Xerxcs's armj ** I'lato, Alcib., 1. 
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of the satraps in command of the provinces.^ As for 
the satnips and the kings, their want^ were illimitable. 
To all these demands there was no resistance to be 
made. The rights of the subjects were not only vio- 
lated by their nilers. They were forgotten by the 
subjects themselves. The lilmpire was upon the larg- 
est sealo of e(;iitrali/ation. 

The separation of the Persians from their subjects 
was as niinous to themselves as to those whom they 
oppressed. But little more tlian two centuries had 
passed since the first conquests, when the tottering 
Empire was beaten to the dust by Alexander of 
Macedon. 

» Hcrodn II* 98. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TUB ailECIAN UKPUBLIC8. 
** Qreee« was nil anned with iron.** 

TllUOTDtDBS, nkU, I. 6. , 

Greece was shaped for conflicts. The river parted 
the valley. One valley was separated from another by 
the moontain. Between moontain and mountain the 
sea broke in. The same barrier severed the. south 
from the north except where a narrow isthmus inter* 
vened with rugged passes. Of such a land the natives 
\v(*re nmiyed one against another as foes. Of such a 
land tlie invaders prevailed against the natives only to 
be divided againnt ilieniselves. 

The first to be free were the heroes in these con- 
flicts. Whoever fought successfully displayed the 
{Kiwcrs from which liberty, both as a right and as a 
jYosscssion, was derived. As they were the first free- 
men, so they npi^oar to have 1>crn the first rulers in 
Ureecc. No sign of struggles between tliem and a 
priesthood, or any oUier class, is to be seen. Tlioy 
were the best men of war^ in a country where war was 
the best means of securing both liberty and dominion. 



^ £t opllmot (inwqno dictns upi<f' Ilomcr., lib. 
rof, qtit *Apd (Kliirto) cstct pm* Pol. ni. 10. 

...Atl^s^^. v..^ v^:.u aI*:^ 



nomcr., lib. iv. 7. Sec AristoU 

• T '% — — r ^- " — r s 

ttantiitiiiiitt. £tw. ]«ciUi, Antiq. 
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Mere force, however, proved as temporary an iiistni- 
meiit with the inaHlers of Creecn^ a8 wilh ilioso of 
other lands. The absence of any class that could 
dispute the supremacy of the heroes left them free to 
maintnin themselves upon betl(T grounds. ITen^nles 
delivers his countrymen from dangers which none but 
the hero eonhl subdue. Jason leacls his Argonaubs upttn 
adventures which none but the hero could achieve, 
^sculapius heals the sick ; and he is declared the son 
of Apollo. iBacus averts a famine from his subjects ; 
and they venerate him as the son of Jupiter. As the 
traditional approaches the historical period, the hero 
exercises his powers in less marvellous ways. Minos, 
the conqueror, becomes the civilizer of Crete.* The- 
seus, the king, becomes the legislator of Athens.^ 
Under such rulers, the Grecian states at length united 
for purposes of peace. The Amphictyonic league 
actually guarded against the outbreak of hostilities 
amongst the twelve tribes composing the confederacy.* 
Thus may the heroes be said to have supported them- 
selves not only by force, but by right. No longer the 
best men in war alone, they were likewise the best men 
in peace. Their powers, superior to those of their sub- 



* Minos WAS of tho third concm- * Tlio Tliosaulinns, BcDotinns, Po- 
tion lieforo tlio Trojan war. Uurod., rians, loninnii, Vorrluvhiand, iia^- 
vji. 171. Soo Id., I. 171, 173, III. ]icU*K, liOtiriiins, TI^'^UMUiti or AnimiH, 
122 ; Time., I. 4, 7 ; Aristot, Tul., Aditcauii of JMitliiotin, Malinns, 
II. 7, 2. rhociunfl, and Dolopos. So Ilcr- 

' Tliescus belonged to tho next nimrn gives tlio names. Folit. 

generation after Minos. Clinton, Antiq., and tlio references in note 3 

Fast IIcU., vol. I. p. 64, note 7. On to S 13, ch. 1. Soo also Wachs- 

the "marvellous great enterprise" muth., Hist. Antiq., S 24, and Nie- 

which Theseus was believed to have buhr's Lectures on Ana Hist., 

accomplished, see Plutarch's life of Lect 28. 
the hero. 
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jccts, gave tliem the right to liberty. The right to 
dominion issued from the same spring as well as from 
the force by which it had been originally maintained. 

The age of the heroes was not an age for laws. But 
so fur as there were any laws, like those of Minos in 
Crrfr or fliow* of Thrsrns in AMirns, like those, ngain, 
hy wlii(*li Ihe Amphirfyons wore leagued, ihey were 
Ihe laws of men. Supers) ition was not absent from 
the Grecian warriors. But it did not weigh them or 
their subjects down by laws supposed to be divine. 
Under laws professedly human, there was a possibility 
of human progress. 

All other interests, however, continued subservient 
to those of warfare. The expedition against Troy 
renews the sounds of battle. More various forces and 
more gallant ehieftains had never met, according to 
the legends, than assembled at Aulis to cross the 
/l^i^ean. More bitfiT enemies and more brokcMi liostji 
had never appeared than the vietors returning from 
the niins of Troy.** 

But the heroes of yore do not reappear. Despite 
the passions and the disasters of the Grecian chieftains, 
they are of a nobler stamp than that of mitempered 
warriors. Homer, their historian as well as their |M)et, 
<li*s<Tibt»H a new ordcT of heroes. The phiee <»f honor in 
Ihe Iliad dot's not belong to the manslaying Achilles, 
llie |H>em closes with the burial of Ileetor, the hum- 
ble son and the compassionate brother, the loving 
husband and the childlike father. Far from glorying 

• The full of Troy Is plnccil, ac- ni A. C. 1127. Clinton's Fait llcll.. 
ranting to Kratostfiencfi, at A. C. vol. i. p. 1 10. 
118.1, — nArordtiig to CnUimachtis, 

VOL. I. 6 
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in the batile, IIecU)r returns from it liesitaiing to oiler 
up his vows with bhuul-stniiied hands/' 'VUr. grit*!' of 
Andromache at his loss, implying the love that had 
existed between him and her, is the exaltation both of 
the woman and of the hero. The poet rises above liis 
times in the expression of human affections. Tlu* 
love of the child nurtures the parent in old age.^ Tlu* 
love of the man protects lib fellow men, strangers or 
slaves though they might be, because they as well as 
he belonged to the deity .^ The hero of the Odyssey is 
one depending upon his mind rather than upon his 
arm. In following Ulysses, the poet leavers the battles 
of the warrior to trace the struggles of the man. 
The Ilonn^ie heroes are no longer Ihose ot oppression. 
They have become the heroes of hunmnity. 

Before Homer sang of his heroes,® they had been 
succeeded by several generations. Amongst the vicis- 
situdes of the period, the most important were caused 
by the descent of the Heraeleids, that is, the descend- 
ants of Hercules, into the Peloponnesus.^^ Aided by 
troops of Dorians, they made themselves masters of 
the greater part of the peninsula, where they esta« 
blished the three kingdoms of Argos, Messenia, and 
Sparta. The Heraeleids were the kings, the Dorians 
the councillors, so called, and the freemen of the 
newly acquired realms. 

At imt the victors ruled by arms. But the disturb- 



• Oiml, VI.2C6-299. ton, ''within B. C. 962-927, or 

V lb., IV. 478. from 165-200 yean after tho Tro- 

' Odvss., VI. 207, 208. ix. 270. jan era," reckoning this at A. C. 

* '"IMio uKfu/ of Homer, taken 1127. See note to Fust Hell., 

from the ago of 25 to 60 ycain, will vol. i. p. 362. 

fttli,** is tlio coucltuion of Mr. Clin- i« About A. C. 1050. Time, 1.12 
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aiicf*8 tuiioiigsfc tlioninelvrH uh wdl nn nmoiigAt tlioir 
Hubjects made it imperative to introduce some other 
restraints th^n those which mere warriors could im- 
pose. Especially was this the case at Sparta. The 
kings and the councillors were at strife. The fireemen, 
that is, the mass of the concincring Dorians, were in 
rebellion against their superiors. Against all, the 
vanquished inhabitants of the tx)wn and its adjoining 
territory were waiting an opportunity of insurrection. 
To sound a cry to battle on any side would have been 
Ihe signal of a gnieml conllict in which the least 
numerous ran the risk of overthrow. 

These were the Dorians, by whom the name and all 
the rights of Spartans had been engrossed from the 
time of the conquest It was about two hundred years 
after tha*^ event when the conquerors determined u|K>n 
dealing a new stroke against the conquered. Force 
was lo Im; snpporltul by h^gislalion. 

Lycurgus was a mcmbcT of the royal family. His 
inicrests and his passions wrrc all on the side of those 
who ruled. To maintain these he assumed the func- 
tions with which they invested him as their legislator. 
No point in his history is so well known as the solem- 
nity with which he entered upon his labors. The 
question lay 1>eiw(M*n his eonntrymen and their bond- 
men. To overawe the laiter and at the same time to 
assure the fonner, Lyenrgus repaired to the omele at 
Delphi, in which the Dorian race reposed the deepest 
ronfidence. He asked what laws would prove most 
s<*rvic'eable U\ fhe Spartans. " Such," was the reply, 
"as shall render one parly powerful and the other party 
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submissive." ^^ With such he returned from the temple 
to his countrymcn.^2 

Two kings reigned as colleagues at Sparta. Lyeur- 
gus seems to have left them as he found them, inca- 
pable of tyranny, but hedged on all sides against 
degradation. The council called the Senate was 
opened to all Spartans who had reached the nge of 
sixty years. It was then intrusted with nearly the 
same authority which it had previously obtained 
respecting the proposal of laws, the judgment of crimi- 
nal cases, " the power of life and death, of honor and 
dishonor, and, in a word, of all important things." ^^ 
The senators, with wliom the two kings sat in council, 
were literally the lords of the Spartan slute.^* Ni^xt ijo 
them were the members of the Assembly, consisting of 
the younger Spartans. No one, however, was to be 
admitted to the Assembly before the age of thirty, nor 
was he then to take part in any other proceedings 
besides elections to certain magistracies and decisions 
on the laws brought into the Assembly from the 
Senate. It was also within the province of the As- 
sembly to determine upon peace and war. But its 
votes were then the acclamations of warriors rather 
than the resolutions of citizens. The Assembly, like 
the Senate, was probably but little altered by Lycurgus.^^ 

" Diod. Sic, Rcliq., IX. 14, cd. " Aeaironfc iarl tuv nonc»v, "ho 

Mi'illcr. M u t«inl ovor llio luiillitiuli;." Dc- 

,4 „ , «> -ni ^ T K mosUi^ Adv. Lciitiiicm, 107. 

M Herod., I. 65. Pint, Lye., 5. ^ « After orcanizing your tribes." 

The date being ftboiit A. C. 820. ^„ ^^^^ oriwlo which I^ycuirriw was 

Chnton.lMf. Hell., Yol. i. p. 141, ^^j^^ ^^ |„^y^j rooeiveil, "coiiBliluto 

TOl. 1 1, p. 408. yQuj Senate of tliirty men, iochuting 

^ Kvpujv 6vra KtU dovurov Ktd the kings. Then, from time to time, 

&rtfuac Kot 6Xuc Tuv fuyiaruv, Plut., hold your Assembly, so tlmt the 

Lye., 26. Cf. Xen., Lac. Ilesp., people may dei>ido upon aflairs.** 

cap. X. I'lut, Lye, 6, amended. 
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lie foniul both bodies coinpoe^cd exclusively of Spar- 
tans. None, therefore, could be fitter to adopt or 
to execute the laws with which he designed to secure 
the Spartan supremacy. 

After confirming the rights of authority, Lycnrgns 
went on to confirm the rights of property, to which the 
Spartans alone had claims. Here the lawgiver came 
in sight of a twofold object to be attained. On the 
one hand, he saw the necessity of absorbing tlie pos- 
sessions of the subject classes in those of the Spartans. 
On the other, he perceived the im|K)rtance of equal- 
izing the possessions of the Spartans themselves. 
No serious dissensions could arise on their part, were 
they declared to be invested each with the same 
amount of land or of other property. Nor could 
any serious commotions occur on the part of their 
subject^*, were these cut off from every resource ns 
well tiH from every privilefro. The old biogniplier 
relates that Lyeurgus assigned nine thousand ecpial 
portions of land to Ihe Bpartiuis, while he divided 
thirty thousand portions, also equal, amongst the sub- 
ject Laeonians.^* There is but one possible way of 
reconciling these numbers both with the exigencies of 
the period and the narrow limits of the territory then 
iK^longing to Sparta. This is to suppose that the 
thirty thousand lots were subdivisions of the nine 
thousand; in other wortls, that the number of lots, 
corresponding with the number of the Spartans,^^ was 
subdivided into a number corresponding with the num- 



^ riitt, l*yc^ S. ticn, Uiin nitnilicr wnn Imt forty-flvo 

^ AtTording to rrrtnin aitUiori- haii(1r«<L M., ib^ S. 

5» 
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ber of the Laconians.^^ The Laconian would then be 
held to service as well as provided wiUi siisteuanee upon 
the estate of the Spartan. At the same time, the 
Spartan would have hb share not only of the public 
territory, but of the public bondmen. 

Bondmen in fact, if not in name, were the Laco- 
nians. Tliey had been the lords of the country before 
the coming of the Dorians. In proportion to the inde- 
pendence which tliey once possessed was the depend- 
ence to which they were now reduced. There was, 
however, a lower class more particularly designated as 
bondmen. These were the IIeU)t«, formerly th(5 slaves 
of the Laconians, witli whom tliey were enslaved anew 
U) the victorious Spartans, '.riie oppression i'vinn 
which the Helots suH'ered is described in fearfid details 
by the ancient writers.^® But the lot of the slave, 
accustomed to ignominy and to persecution, was 
hardly so cruel as that of the Laconian who was 
reduced to servitude. From neither class did Lycurgus 
lift so much as a single chain. On the contrary, his 
laws imposed additional fetters upon botluthe Helot 
and the Laconian. For not until both were bound 
beyond the possibility of being loosed, was the aim of 
the Spartan legislation fulfilled. 

The republic thus constituted was but another 
instance of the ancient centralization. Nor did it 
furnish an exception to the law by which the freemen. 



1* Tlio terms of tho docroo pro- exprcsBion of Cinodon, Xen., Uell., 
posed by Agis, the king of later iii. 3. 5. 
days, seem to imply that the Laco- 
nians liad never hold land in their >* As by Thacydides (iv. 80) or 
own name, riut, Agis, 8. So the by Plutarch (Lye, S8.) 
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under any system of cciiiralizaiion, made themselves 
rulers only to make themselves subjects in the end. 

The Spartan was bound to even greater submission 
than the alien or the slave under the laws. What- 
ever in them was accounU^d bravest, that he did; 
whuh*vrr by Iht'iii was considrriHl mildest, that he 
abandoned. The husband stole his bride by force, and 
visited her by stealth, for fear of seeming to be happy 
in himself or her. The child, if not destroyed at its 
birth by the authorities, was taken by them from its 
parents^ as soon as it had reached the age of seven. 
None but the heirs to the double throne were released 
from the necessity of being educated according to a 
common discipline. The older boys were set to watch 
the younger ones ; tlie men of forty were superior to 
tlie men of thirty ; and from the hour of birth to that 
of death, the Spartan was as much accustomed to 
obey hiH eUK*r« uh he was \o rule over his inferiors.^ 
The men ate their meals in public togeUirr. Together 
they went to the (raining-grouiid or to the lieUI. Nor 
could any venture to sit by his hearth-stone, or to tend 
the fruits that might be growing on his lands. The 
women, forbidden to pursue the housi^hold occupations 
which they woidd perhaps have made too winning, 
shared in the exorcises of the meii.^ Ah much was 



" ** No proiliiimmt nn licit d'cn- ^ Sec Xcn^ lior. Rcsp^ mp. i., 

fmiti quo do pelito citoyeiis.'* Da and liii comptnint in cap. iii^ tbnt 

M^rit, Romo des Dcox Mondes, tho SpnrtAn irometi of hift timet 

torn. XT. p. 84. were \cm nodest than the men. It 

*> Even tho magistrates irere nn- is possiblo only to aUnde to the 

der tho control of tho Noiiiophy> Imrhnrons customs hy whir-li tho 

liif^*s, iho pmnlinns of tlio InwM, tics iK^twctni hiislmnd and n^ifc were 

i:nokoiTvi'vuXt as Xenophitn snys, often hivkcn. 
CKA-on., IX. 14. They wcro not, 
bowovcrt |iccnlinr to Spnrta. 
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required from one sex as from the oilier to meet the 
wants of the state, that is, of the warriors constituting 
the state. << He trauied the citizens," says the bio- 
grapher of Lycurgus, "neither to desire nor even to 

think of living according to their own will 

No one could live so ; but in the town as in a camp, 
each one had his ajipointx^d duty and service*. Ha<'li 
one, moreover, knew that he belonged, not to liimseir, 
but to the republic." ^ It was the only mode of sup- 
porting a state, whether an empire or a republic, ac- 
cording to the rules of centralization. 

Lycurgus was the first to be sacrificed to his laws. 
The danger which he had braved in publishing them 
was not enough to prove his devotion.^ " These 
things," he said to the people when his ordinances 
were completed, " are int^^nded to make you prosperous 
and brave. But there is one point, the chiefest and 
the greatest of all, that I cannot establish without 
consulting the deity. Ye must abide by the laws 
already appointed, neither removing nor changing any 
thing until I return from Delphi." Nor did he depart 
until Ihe oaths of "the kings, the senators, and then 
the other citizens " had assured him of their fidelity. 
To his anxious questionings at Delphi, the oracle 
replied that his laws were good, and that the state 
supported by them would become very glorious. Satis- 
fied with this response, he sent it to Sparta, whither the 
tidings of his death soon followed. Rather than en- 
danger his laws by releasing his countrymen from their 
oaths, he died.^ 

« Plut, Lye, 25, 24. * » Plut, Lye., 29. Cf. Ilorod., i. 

M Id., lb., II. 8ol., 16. 65. Tho milder qualiUos of tlio law 
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He left a raee of wamors* secured in the liberty 
and in tlie dominion that had been imperilled. The 
conquest of Laconia was soon completed. To this 
succeeded long contests with Arcadia and Argos, the 
sister kingdom.''^ A century passed, and war arose 
with Hie. olhrr Dorian kingdom of Mossonisu The 
Mcssenian warriors once and again rr|>elled the war- 
riorH of Sparta. After long contests, the latter tri- 
umphed.^ The lust of conquest was quickened with 
every successive victory. In less than three centuries 
from the time of Lycurgus, his warriors were not only 
the masters of the Pelopomicsus but the suj)eriors of 
Greece.* 

Meanwhile triumphs abroad had led to commotions 
at home. Sometimes the ruling class appears divided, 
as when one of the laws was altered to the effect that 
the Assembly must submit to the Senate.*^ At other 
linif*s, the rulers arc seen contending with their sub- 
jects, as when an inferior order of the Spartans was 
admitted to the privileges of the spi>erior class. The 
Laconians and the Helots were not yet stirring. But 
there were many warriors from Argos and Mcssenia to 
come into the state of their Spartan concpicrors witli 
associations and energies of the same stamp as those 

ei\or nro Htnnincil tin hy Vnii l/im- rmni ftHS-fiCS, mTonliniif to rniiRa* 

rHir^llmiiwcr, C\v. Mor. cftKcl. ties iiiiik (iv. 1G,) or from 648 - G31, nr* 

GnH'ff, toiii. II. ptio. 2, p. .1!).!. ronUii); to worn nrcrptnMo cliro* 

** Oi/fMi^Vrr, linUrtt, gnyfl Aris- nol(»cy. Sco MHncr*iil>oriniiii, lk>ok 

Colic, Do lli'p.. Till. 4. t. rli. 7, ^ 10, and noten. Arts* 

" Kai Aif n^ oi'Krri unixpn ifm'xtf/v torocncs wm Um hero of Uic second 

tt>r<v, "And alrcaily was it no war. 

I<in<;er cnonph for tlimi to Wve in ** ITcrmloins upeaks of tlio cm- 

p«*:niV* i»nvn I he i»M hir<iorinn. llc« hnnMv from On»su* to the 8pnrlnn«, 

rcNl.« t. nil! (T Thiiryil., I. IB. A. (*. ri40, nn petit to tho nation 

* The first McPdcnian war was jr/uvwriirriir rye *KA?<«Vif. i. C9, 

from A. C. 743-723} tho second »* rint^ Lyr, 6. 
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of the Spartans. They would rise, therefore, not jxjr- 
haps as bodies, bnt c(»rtainly as indivichials. With 
some such enlargement of the ruling class is connected 
the institution of a new magistracy, about a century 
and a quarter aft^r Lycurgus.^^ The title of ]«iphora 
had long been in existence. But it was at this time 
applied to five men chosen from the Spartans at large, 
to maintain the powers of the Assembly agtiinsl Uiose 
of the Senate and the kings.® 

None of these changes altered the warlike character- 
istics of the race. " He who has this," cried one, as he 
drew his sword long afterwards, " he who has this is 
in the right against all men." ^ Another said much the 
same thing in declaring that the Spartan territories 
extended "as far as his spear could be hurled."** 
While spears and swords were flashing beyond the 
frontier, the statue of Mars stood chained in the centre 
of the Spartan dominions.*^ The inspiration and the 
power of the Spartans were those of warriors. Their 
liberty was likewise that of warriors. They were the 
rulers of their subjects, the concpierors of their foes. 
But they were also the slaves of the laws by which 
they were trained to conquer and to rule. 

The other countries of Greece were not at rest. 
Continually agitated by warfare they wctc as con- 
tinually stimulated to develop the resources on which 
warfare depended. Progri^ss was the characteristic of 

n See ThirlwaU*8 Hist. Greece, " riiit^ Apophth., ed. Rcisk., 

di. IX., or Arnold's Thncyd., App. ii. torn. vi. p. 72 1 . 

" Aristot., Pol. II. 6. 14 et seq. ; 

Plat, Lye. 7 ; Herod., vi. 82, 85 ; ^ Id., ib., torn. ri. p. 790. Cf. 

Thncyd., i. 131 ; Xcn., Resp. Lac, Thacyd., y. 105. 
Capp. Yiii. XV. ; Miiller's Dorians, 

vol. 11. pp. 128, 130, etc. " Patison., iii. 15. 
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all. With one generation, it appeared in an increase 
of physical power. The campaign was borne with 
greater hardihood. The colony was founded with 
greater adventurousness. The game was celebrated 
with greater aflluencc. With another generation, 
there was progress of an intellectual charaeter. The 
bnnists of the warriors bcg:in to warm with love of art. 
Poetry, s|>eeded by more numerous minstrels, spread 
from heart to heart amongst all classes. Highest of 
these intellectual powers, so much the highest as to 
look like spiritual ]>owers, were the aspirations of the 
wise men, as they were called. 

First of the sages ^ was Thales, living six centuries 
before our era, at Miletus, on the Asian shore of the 
iEgean. To him the wants of his age, breathing on 
other men like dying pufls of air, were unceasingly 
si>eaking as with living breezes from the mountain or 
from the Hi*n. lie turned Inu^k, boldly and far, to lli(* 
origin of things, as if to free the world from tlie hid- 
den ageneies by which it had been alarmed, it wa.H 
the eflbrt of a wise mind, one might almost say, of a 
wise heart Neither Thales nor any other man could 
form a true conception of the Great OriginaL Yet 
the murmurs which fell from Thales are like the pro- 
mises of l>et.ter times. Imagining moisture to Iw the 
principal agent in creation,^ he referred its ojierations 
entirely to the control of a Divinity, in his own words, 



• " Unas ■eptom, cnl tcx re- •" n«vTwv twv Qjuv if ymi^ tipxk 

li<|iioi roiircwffisjto prhtins fcnint** Itirn* f}/») mW. IMnt., l)p IMnr. 

V\i\ Amitcmic. t., Lih. ii. 37. ThiU t. 3, toiii. ix.p. 4i*i. (T. Hit- 

UfNJnir nn^V C^t'ouua^^, Dio};. Im- tcr rft l^rcllcr, Ilist. riiil. (ir. Uoiii . 

crt^ 1. 2:t. BCt-t. 15. 
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without beginning and without end.** There could be 
no nearer approaeh to Bpiritual power than in 8U(!li de- 
votion, uneonseious though it were, as that of Thales. 

These proofs of higher powers were so many claims 
to wider liberties. To a certain degree the claims were 
answered. Whatever tended to extend the spheres in 
whi(;h men lived tended to enlarge the laws under 
which they lived. There were none but human laws to 
deal with. They could therefore be made to corres- 
pond with the changes that had occurred in human 
fortunes. 

Even before the laws were touched, signs might 
be seen that indicated approaching alterations. Scarce 
a state in Greece but had its revolutions. Not only 
were the heroes giving phiee to kings and senators; 
but the kings and senators thesmelves were yielding to 
the main body of freemen. In many places, leaders 
appeared under the name of tyrants, sometimes to save 
the prerogatives of royalty, sometimes to advance the 
rights of the so-called i>eople. More commonly, the 
question lay between one party and another of the 
lugh<5r citizens. One parly was increasing, while the 
other was decreasing in resources. One was styled the 
rich ; the other went by the name of the poor. Poorer 
than the poorest citizens might be the bondmen and 
the aliens. But the point at issue in most of the 
Grecian states was one in which the citizens alone 
were concerned. It was to be proved whether one 
portion of these citizens should or should not fall below 
the rest. 

• Td Odav rb ft^e upx^ l^fov fa/re TfXevrJyv. Diog. Lacrt., i. 36. 
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Athens, as its people fondly believed, oeeupicd the 
centre not only of Greece, but of the whole world.* 
In that position, it was supposed to have escaped the 
migrations and tlie conquests by which the neighboring 
realms had been laid desolate.^ Nowhere else, it i» 
plaui, did Ihe heroes sooner hiy aside the trappings of 
warriors. The classes whom Tlieseus is described as 
having united under the Athenian name are of nobles, 
husbandmen, and artisans.^ Those existing many 
centuries afterwards are described as mountaineers, 
lowlanders, and coostmcn.^ Nor was the transform- 
ation /[ the Athenian warriors one merely of name. 
Worsu^l in seveml attempts to recover Salamis from 
the |>etty state of Megora, the Athenians declared it a 
capital crime to propose any further expedition against 
tlieir enemies. None would have been proposed but 
for the coumgc of a man who, in exciting his country- 
men io nrniH, was obliged lo feign iiimuiity.^^ 

This man was Solon, a descendant of the royal 
tioune of Athens. Ardent by nature and ardently 
attached to the fame of his race, Solon grew up to 
see it in danger of degradation. The honor of the 
Athenians was considered to be tarnished not merely 
by their relations with Megara, but still more by tlieir 
rc*larions amongst 1hems<»lves. The degrnemcy of 
the Athenian waniors was evidently ascribablo to 
the divisions in their order. The lowlanders, so styletl 
from their landed possessions upon the plains of At- 

" Xcn., 1)0 VcrtiR., mp. I. *' F.i»irrtrpifVw. Vtufu>fm^ tniU' 

♦" Tliiiryil., 1. SI. llrnNl., 1. Ml. im7»j«i#. IMut, TIic«., aft. 
So Arbtopli'i Vcpp., 1076:— *'^ ^oApiM, Jli^aioi^ IIufKi^ Id.. 

'AiTiAii? /*»i«« .... tthTi'x/lmrf, 43^ 1 1 il» R 

VOL. I. 
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tica, formed a close aristocracy. Had their propeii- 
sities been ever so warlike, they could not go to 
battle without the aid of the mountaineers and the 
coastmen, as the pastoral and trading classes were 
named. But between these and the wealthy low- 
landers there existed a war which eflectually extin- 
guished the possibility of successful wars with foreign 
adversaries. Again in Greece had it become neces- 
sary to support dominion by legislation. Solon was 
the first to rouse his countrymen against their foes 
abroad. He was the first to rescue them from the 
depth of their dissensions at home. Charged with 
mediation and legislation in rcferenco to the existing 
wants of the Athenians, Solon was appointed to the 
orchonship at the age of forty-four.^* 

Solon had both his example and his warning before 
him. His example was Theseus, by whose laws the 
Athenian race had been united. His warning was 
Draco, a noble of the preceding generation, by whose 
laws the divisions «of the race had been widened.^ 
While Solon was engaged in firaming his own statutes, 
he received a visit from the Scythian Anacharsis. 
<< How canst thou imagine," asked the stranger, ^ that 
the injustice of thy countrymen is to be restrained by 
words? For what are these but spiders' webs that 
hold the weak and the poor, whilst they are broken 
tlirougli by the rich and the strong ? '' The question 
of itself implies the spirit in which Solon had begun 
his work. His answer is to the same point ^ I am 

M A. C. 594. Plat, SoL, 14. " not of a man." Aristot, Blict, 
^ Tboy woro ** tho laws of a ii. 23 ad An. See, fartlier, Id., Tol., 
dragon {^u») ** said tlio Grcok, ii. 9. 9. This was in A. C. 621. 
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lulnptiiig my laws to iiiy fonnlrynieii," he saiil, "in 
such a way as to make it better for all to keep them 
than to transgress them." ^ One of his first measures 
was to repeal the laws of Draco.*' He profited there- 
fore by his warning. A brief statement will show how 
he also profiled by his example. 

" The city was in great danger/* says Plutarch ; 
" for all the common people were sore indebt^^d to the 

rich If they were unable to pay, they 

were then delivered over to their creditors, who kept 
them as bondsmen in their houses, or else sent them 
away to be sold in foreign lands. Many were even 
forced to sell their own children and to forsake their 
homes." ^ To relieve these decayed Athenians, Solon 
procured the passage of a law, then or afterwards called 
the Discbargc.*^ By this, according to some accounts, 
the debtors were discharged simply from paying so 
hif^h a nil(^ of iiitrrrsl. ns Wir.y had been ])revioiiHly 
obliged to do.*^ Other authorities represent the dis- 
charge as having eousisU'd in the libemtion of the 
debtors at once from bondage and from the debts by 
which it had been caused.^^ In all probability, the 
obligations contracted by the needier class remained 
in full force, at the same time that tlie debtors already 
enslaved were released,** while the debtors in dread of 
being enslaved wore delivered from their fears by the 
abolition of servitude as a punislimcnt of debt Tlie 



•• Pint, SoU 5. •• Ztuf&x^eia. Plat, 8oI^ 15, U, 

« Ifl^ lis 1 7. 1.1. I>kHl. Sic^ I. 79. 

« Id^ ih., 13. On tho other *> IMiit, Sol., 15. 

hand, Uiodonin mention* tho Inxn- *^ M., ib. 

ric4 in which the rich were plnngcd. ^ Those in foreifni bondnge being 

llcliii., IX. 1. also restoretl. Id., ib. 
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lawgiver who hesitated to make a division of lands ^ 
amongst the poor, could not have totally abolished 
their debt^. The law of disehargc was rather one of 
discharge from slavery.^ 

To secure the liberty of the discharged, the sub- 
stance of the Athenian institutions was remoulded. 
Only the highest noble** had been admitted, as he 
grew up, to the privileges of the ancient (jlcnos or 
Name. Only the noble, therefore, was a member of 
the Tribes formed from the Frat-crnitic»s of which ilic 
Names were the component parts.*^ The main body 
of the Athenians went by the appellations of husband- 
men or mountaineers and artisans or coastmcn, with- 
out any real political franchise. A new scale was now 
introduced adapted to a census of the services con- 
tributed to the state.*^ Four classes, equally entitled 
to the name of citizens, were thus created. The first, 



M Pint, Sol^ 15, 16. tho Athcn., Book iy. ch. 5), ** ahnll 

** Aa it WAS, it led to knATCiy call the taxable capital, is not to bo 

eooach, if wo may trost tho story confounded witli tlio entire value of 

told oy Pintarch. Sol., 15, or Beip. any individual property, nor is it At 

Gcr. rrffic, torn. ix. p. 220. all the same with tho taxes thcni- 

** That is, one of uie Eupatridos. solves." It would act, says ^(r. 

Niebuhr's Uistonr of Rome, vol. ii. Groto (Hist Greece, vol. iii. p. 157), 

p. 142, Amcr. edit. '* like a p-aduatcd income-tax, look- 

^ There were four Tribes and inf; at it in reference to the three 

twelve Frnteniities, three in each ditferent dosses ; but as nn e<|ual 

TrilK). Tho Givck nanio of tho inrouiu-lax, lo«)kiiig at it in ri'l'iT- 

Trllio is 4»i;Xv, that of tho FmliTuity, cn«H) to Ihti dilVcrfUt iudividunls 

<l*/irirfMa, and that of tlio Nanin or ('oniprisiul in ono and tho naiiio 

(Ions (HoHK^thiicri nilhid fiiiuily, t'la.ss." ^'Tlio <iiiTk o\|irii*(si«in for 

soiuctiinos clan), IVixjc. "An to tho paynieutof liixus (rt^^/r n) rt*- 

the real (lolitii'al import," remarks htr) does not exnruss tJie mure pa}'- 

Hennaun conccniint; theso divi- niuut of a rc{;ular sum of nionoy, 

sions, ** their object was tlie pre- but includes tlie fuUilrocnt of all tlic 



scrvation of legitimacy and puritr duties imposed on a certain assess- 

of descent among tlio citizons." PoL ed class ] namely, military service, 

Antiq., ^ 100. liturgies, and even extraonlinary 

^ ** The census, Tuoffio^ which taxes upon proiterty." Iliue, Anc. 

wo,** says Boeckh (Polit Eeon. of Greeks, p. 241, Eug. trans. 
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romprising the largest contributors, was olono eligible 
to the archonship and the priesthood. The second 
and tlie tliird classes were free to obtain the other 
magistracies ; wliile the fourth diYision, including such 
as had not yet been regarded as complete freemen,'^ 
was admitted to a place in the popuhir tribunals.* 
It was perhaps at tlic same time that Trittyes and 
Naucmries, or bodies of householders, were substituted 
instead of the former distinctions according to Names 
and Fraternities.^ 

The substance of the Athenian institutions was 
much more altered than their forms. The executive 
power continued to be vested in nine Archons^ all 
chosen annuaUy. At the expiration of the year, the 
Archons continued to become members of the Areo- 
pagus, which Bolon left as he found it, charged with 
" tlie guardianship of the laws." •■ From the Archons, 
|MThaps, Ihorofore, frcun Hic^ Arecipngus, an apix^nl lay 
" to the tribunal." ® This denoted the Assembly, in 
which every Athenian was enrolled at the age of 
twenty to exercise his rights not only as a judge, but 

* Dion. Hal., ii. 9. ^ Ench of tito foitr Trilicfl con- 

* The firxt clan iriui cnllol tlie tAincd tlirro Trittyci, iiiiikinc twdvo 
UtvTwtootofifA^'oif tlioir " IaxaMo in nil ; cnch Trittji (tMitaliiTnfr fonr 
CA|>ital ** Aiiionntini; to 600 mcAxiim Nnucnirica, mnkin); furtjr-eiKlit. 8co, 
(700 of our biislirlii) of pnxliirc. c<i|K*riAllj', Wnrlininntli, I lint Ant, 
'l*1iQ pcroiitl, tlio *\nwti^ (kiii|;litM), f 44» vol. 1. pp. 354, 355, Kng. 
Imd a ciipital of 300 mciuiirci or trann. 

upirards, and wcro ablo to iiiipi>ort ti Of Uicto tho ftrrt, called 'Etu- 

almrncbcsidcii. Ibothinl, Zn^yinu y„^,of. was what wo aliottld call tbc 

(jokcmcn), had 200 meararcs or cliicfjustico. The iccond, Il<i<»A/tT, 

more, and kepi a yoke of catUe, or ^n, Jie pontiff; the third, UoXtuap. 

a pair of honea or mules. Tho j^rK, Uie Bcncral-in-chief ; and the 

fourth, Ovrff, were partly of the „thcr nix. OcwjoJ^mi, wen) jwlnr.^. 

imon'H ntixrna, and twrtlr of tlio<o •-,... » . , 

YiiuM^ capilitt did not rWh »HI " .K»"««»^i' irmruv ««2 ft ?.a«a 

mriwiires ; ncitlicr, however, being ^^^'''f*^' lltt^8o^,19, 

taxed. Cf. I'lttt., 8<»l., 18. «■ Wf rd ^Kaorf/tHor, M., ih., IS. 

6» 
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as a legislator and an elector.^ The admiiiistraiive 
fiinetioiiH, not cxcrcisinl by Ihe Arclion.s, were V(»sir(l 
in a Senate, to which one hunilred inenibers, ut least 
thirty years old, were yearly chosen from each of the 
fcnir Tribes.^ Tlie jndicial powers, not held by llio 
Arehons, ihc Areopagus, or the Assembly, were in- 
trusted to a general court, drafted from amongst the 

older members of the Assembly, under the name of the 
HeliroaW 

Thus was the republic of Athens constituted. Once 
united under these institutions, its citizens seemed to 
be assured of political liberty. 

But with all the support which political liberty could 
give to personal liberty, the latter still appeared to 
Solon to be insecure. He had yet to train the inferior 
Athenians to the exercise of powers by which they 
could support themselves as men while the laws pro- 
tected them as citizens. First of all ancient legislators, 
Solon undertook to make his countrymen laborers. 
Nowhere but in Athens, whose ruling class had been 
subdivided into orders bearing the names of diflerent 
industries, would the undertaking have been ])ossible. 
Even there it was impracticable. << He enacted a law," 
says the biographer of Solon, " that no son should be 



^ AiUtot., Pol., II. 9. 4. Pint, subinUtcd (o tlio AssctiiMy. The 

Sol., 18. Tho privilc^ oiijiiyixl tuotit iiii|M)r(jiiit ruiKliiiiiH of tlic 

by the citizciu fifty years old or up- Siiiinto wcro iliselmi^il by iu Pry- 

wanU, of speaking first boforo tuo tones, or prcsidhig committees, each 

Assembly, IS characteristic only of of which, in turn, took possession of 

Solon's time. the Prytoncam, continuing on duty 

M Xenophon (Mem., i. 2. 35) without iutcrmption for a certain 

mentions the age; Plutarch (Sol., number of days. 
19) fills up the description of the 

Senate, to which he ascribes tho ini- ^ See Wachsmntb, Hist. Antiq., 

tiative in affairs not yet, apparently, { 47. 
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bound to support a parent who liad neglected to 

teach him a trade Moreover, Solon conferred 

distinction upon the trades. He made it the duty of 
the Areopagus to examine into the manner by which 
every man obtained his living, and to chastise every 
one discovonnl <o bo unprovided. " ^ St ill more oxtm- 
ordinary was the law allowing aliens to become citi- 
zens in the event of " their removing to Athens for tlic 
purpose of pursuing tlieir trade." ^ With such ordi- 
nances above them, the Athenians bade fair to con- 
linnc free. The inferior would not lack Ihe means 
to support himself ngainst ihe sujierior. Nor would 
either class be deprived of the spirit to meet the foe. 
Once more freemen, the Aihenians were once more 
warriors. 

But to be warlike or to be free, there was one condi- 
tion to be observed. Not an Athenian, wliether of the 
hif^hent or vf Hir lowrsl. rank, eonld dispense wilh mib- 
jcction to his state. Every one, arriving at the age of 
eighteen, was summoned to swear in the temple that 
he would obey the laws and labor to make Athens 
more glorious.* The oath could be kept only by tlie 
most undcviating self-saeriliee. Were it money that 
the state re(piired,*^t was given by the rich. Were it 
Hervi«M», it was given bolh by the rich and by the imhw. 
Taxes for the public expenditun*s were levied without 



^ Pint, SoL, 22. This, arconliDg Uio condemnation of • nui for 

to llcrodotnt (ii. 177), was bor- iillcncM. Lucon. Apophth^ torn. Ti. 

rowed fVom Kgrpt. It nppenni Ihni p. 827. 

I lie A then inn law did not n'mnin *** ritit., Sol.« 24. Cf. Ilrrod., it. 

nlloj^ctlicr A dcnd letter. rinlnn*li 177; niid Itoct l^li, Tol. I'^^ii., Hook 

tell:* iii« of tlio AKioiiisliment cxriioil iv. cit. 7. 

in A SpArtnn visiting Atliens hy ^ Tollnx, Onointut, viii. 105. 
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Hiiut by those iii nnthoriiy, not tiiily upon their IcUow- 
coiiniryincn, bnt upon themselvesJ*^ Submission to the 
public behests was the rule of the bridegroom and the 
bride,^^ of the parent and the child,^ of every sex, of 
every age. Amongst the most eharacteristic of Solon's 
statutes was one condemning the citizen who should 
attempt neutrality in case of any public sedition.^ 
The punishment of durect oflfences against the state 
could not be made too severe J^ On the other hand, 
the reward of the highest services to the state could 
not be too simple. The crown of olive bestowed on 
those who had done their whole duty to Athens, was 
sufRcient to satisfy the largest desires of the largest 
heart. Like every other state in which the individual 
was thus Bubordiuute, the Alheniau n^public hud its 
basis in centralization. 

Nor were the marks of centralization to be found 
amongst the Athenians alone. They were the subjects 
of the state. But to them were subject large and 
increasing numbers of aliens and of slaves. " I have 
given my countrymen,'' said Solon, ^<the best laws 
which they can bear." ^* The idea of Icgislathig for 

^ Hcnco tho variont liturgies ^ Id., iR, 22, 24. Diog. Laert, i. 

{'XeiTovpYtai) contributed by tbe 55. 

wcaltliy to tlio support of tho fleets f* Plut, Sol., 20. Cf. AuL Gell., 

(Tpirfpapxtoi)t ^^^ embassies {deu- ii. 12. 

piai^t the clionises {x<H*'fY^^)i ^^ ^* '^^^ del»tor to the stato was 

festivals {loTiuaet^), uud the gyiu- niiuhle to liold any onico. If ho 

nasia {yvfivaatapxiai). The extra died a debtor, his son was not only 

property tax {ela^opa^ and the va- ineligible, bnt was arrested and im- 

rious voluntary oontrtbntions (^iri- prisoned until tho fiitlier*s debt was 

d6actc)t taust bo viowcd ui tho samo discharged. Corn. Kopos, Cimon, 

light 1. So the &Tuua^ by which a dti- 

lon lost all Lis rights. See ller- 

^ See Solon's laws on maniage, mann, PoL Ant, S 124. 

Flat, Sol., 20. ?• rittt, Sol., 15. 
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the classes whom his countrymen ruled, was iu utter 
contradiction to the motives that had led him to legis- 
late at all. The more the subjects were broken, the 
more they were humbled, the greater would be the 
authority and the unity of their rulers. Even the ray 
of ho)>e thai seemed to shine in upon the alien who 
came to Athens as a tradesman, was cut ofE ^ The 
alien," declared a law of Solon, " must not trade in the 
market of the citizens." ^ In being allowed to trade 
anywhere, the alien was better off at Athens than at 
Sparta. So the slave of the Athenian, far happier than 
the Ilelot or the Laconian, found protection not only 
for his person, but also for Ids little earnings, against 
his master. For every slave, as for every alien, at 
Athens, there was a chance, to say no more, of be- 
coming a citizen.^ It is more tlian can be said in re- 
lation to the Spartans, of wliosc bondmen not one in 
a thousand saw the possibility of lil)eration before 
liim. Were the bondman libemted, he could never 
be a Spartan. But tliough the Athenian ruled more 
gently than the Spartan, his sway over the alien or the 
slave was another fearful instance of the working of 
centralization. 

Where the few ruled over the many, there was always 
an opi>ortunity for one to rule over the few. Solon 
liimself was rojK'atodly urged to become tyrant of 
Athens, " These disturbances," insisted his adherents. 



^ This ii cited by Derootthcnci, liul two ii thai of Inqnilini and 
Cont. Kalml., .11. IVrrp^rinl. Tnxen on tho fitmiigt«r 

Yivru nff«i<ff«c<l Ity cn|iilnlM>ii| mniio* 

" 'llicrr >\cro tlirro rln^vs «f titiu*^, likcwtHc, ii|mmi n»nl |iit»|HTt}% 
nliriHf tmmc<rinor#?//V, M/rtw^tt^^iuHl 1)oi«o«th., ('out. Aiidi-ot^ l»l. \vn^ 
Ztittt, Tlir diMiiMiioil liclwctMl lliO Do V'crllj:., 2. 
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" can be allayed only by the establishment of an abso- 
lute power." "^ Such a plea was then, perhaps, compa- 
ratively novel. It was disregarded by Solon, lie was 
still alive, still arguing, still acting against the commo- 
tions which no laws or efforts could remove, when 
another made himself master of the state. For nearly 
fifty years, Pisistraius and his sons retainrd Ihc^ir 
power.^ So signally had Solon failed in making his 
countrymen either the freemen or the warriors who 
would have clung to liberty, though it were but a name. 
Hardly had the Athenians driven out the surviving 
son of Pisistratus when they were in danger of falling 
beneath another, and a much more oppressive domi- 
nion. The Spartans, already sovereign in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, proposed to their tributaries the restoration 
of the Athenian tyrant, with the understanding that he 
would rule as their dependant.®^ To this the Pelo- 
ponnesian states were on the point of yielding a ready 
assent, when Sosicles, a deputy from Corinth, broke 
the silence with which the proposition had been re- 
ceived. " The sky," he said, " must surely be below 
the earth, and the earth be above the sky, — men must 
have their habitation in the sea, and fishes live where 
men have lived before, if ye, O Laccdtemonians ! are 
to destroy all equal rights and bring back tyrants into 
our cities. For there can bo nothing more unjust, 
nothing more blood-guilty amongst men ! . . . • We 
of Corinth were amazed to hear that ye had sent for 

^ Pint., Sol., 13. 'iroro free, would get to be equal ia 

^A. C. 5G0-510. Id., ib., 30. atrcngth with them, but that, if it 

Uerod., I., 69. Diod-Sic, ix. 4. 21. wore kept under by a tvrannjTi it 

^ " Thinking," suyt the old his- wouhl bo feeble and subniiiMive." 

torian, "that tlio Attic raco, if it lIoix>d., v. 91. 
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the iyrant But wc arc luucli more amazed to hear 
what yc now propose. Aiid we implore you, in the 
name of the gods of Greece, to establish no tyrannies 
in our cities. Will ye not abstain from such doings ? 
Will ye try to restore tliis man against all justice? 
Know, Ihen, that the Corinthians cannot agree with 
you." These earnest words of Sosicles roused the 
other deputies to join their remonstrances with his, 
and| OS the historian adds, ^ the affair thus came to an 
end."^^ It was a noble resistance for a few brave 
men to make against the centralization that had 
grown with the growth and strengthened with* tlie 
strength of all antiquity. 

Saved from foreign domination, the Athenians were 
not saved from domestic altercation. The legal means ^ 
provided by Solon for altering the political institutions, 
were insnflicient to still the clamors of the inferior 
Alhenians. A nwolulion took placr, in which CI'ih- 
tlienes, lately the leader of the upper order against tlie 
tyrant, appeared as the champion of the lower classes. 
The Tribes, increased to ten, were subdivided into 
one hundred and seventy-four new Municipalities. At 
the some time, the magistracies and tribmials, hitherto 
confined to tlic superior, were thrown open to the 
inferior citizens.^ Some aliens and slaves are said to 

*! Ilerod^ T. 91 - 94. flro hnndrod; that of Nancrnriei 

** In Uio fioftodhm^ ** Inyritiren.'' to fifty. A new court may Iwyo 

Soo SdiOmann, Assemblies, etc., been added. KlecUons were per* 

pp. S4 1,254. Eoff. trans. Platarch^s haps appointed to bo bjr lot At 

accoant (SoL, 25) b to be carcfnlljr all ereots, the old barriers were 

fonnidoreil. romplctcljr broken down. 8ce lie* 

•* The new mnKislmicfi wcro tlie roil^ r. 00, 09. AriHint., Vo\^ vi. «. 

I>cninrrlis, the ofllccrfl of tbo Miinl- II. Wai*hsmnt]i, llUt. Attt., vol. 

ri|mliliefl. The nnnibcr of mem* 1. p. not, Kii;;. (rniis. llcniuuiu. 

l*cTs of titc S^cnato was incrcnsctl to Tol. Ant, 4111,112. 
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have been admitted into the Tribes.^ But this was 
undoubtedly an exception in favor of a few adherents 
to the triumphant faction. It was considered sufEcient 
for the revolution to raise the Athenians who wished 
to rise. 

The separate states and towns, bearing the name of 
repviblies, crowded tlie narrow liiniis of (^rrecr. Over- 
running their own land, they extc*nded in colonies over 
other lands. The shores of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
were studded with Grecian republics. 

The liberty of these various states was one and the 
same. It might be the liberty of warriors rather than 
of citizens, as at Sparta. It might be that of citizens 
rather than of warriors, as at Athens. But it was ori- 
ginally tliat of warriors, or men of force. It was sub- 
sequently that, partly of warriors, partly of citizens, or 
men of law. Everywhere, it was the liberty of rulers. 

Such as it was, the liberty of the Greeks was put 
to trial. Its rulers, its men of force and its men of 
law, were assailed by the united forces of the Persian 
Empire.®^ Proof upon proof of devotion to the stati? 
was given by the Grecian citizens. Battle after 
battle was won by the Grecian warriors. Even the 
Athenians resumed warfare with so much ardor as to 
repel the Persian hosts at Marathon.*' Ten yearn 
ensued before the invaders reappciarcul. Then the 
Spartans, though they were but three Imndred, check- 
ed the thousands upon thousands who attacked Ther- 
mopylcB. Salamis, Platcea, and Mycale finished the 

>« AristoU Pol., III. 1. 10. Asiatic Greeks, A. C. 544-539. 

Uenxl.,!. 1C2-177. 
" After the oYerthrow of the "* A. C 490. Id., ri. 103 et mj. 
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war.*' Wlicii it waf» over, ArlslitlcB, the Athenian, 
proposed a solemn league to maintain a common ' 
army against the Persians "and barbarians," and to 
eelebrate, every year, but especially every fifth year, 
in a feast of lilnTty at Plalira, the memory of their 
ronetml an<l Iheir ^h)ry.^ 

Had Ihis Immmi Ihe only eonfedemey amouf^st llie 
(Jrerks, tln»y would have be<'n fortunate. But after 
defending their liberty not merely as warriors or as 
citizens, but as rulers, they were naturally bent upon 
increasing their dominion. " The Athenians," says 
Thucydides, "having obtained the supremacy with 
the consent of their confederates, ordained the amomit 
of money and the number of ships which each was to 
furnish against the foe. It was made a plea that they 
must revenge their own sufferings by laying waste 
the Persian territories. Then, too, the Athenians insti- 
IntfMl \\u\ Sirwards of (Jrreee lo reeciv«» theAiMinnnon 
contributions, the first colle(*lion amounting to four 
hundred and sixly talents. The trc*aHnry was esta- 
blished at l)elos, where, in the temph*, were held the 
meetings of the league, in which every ally originally 
participated U|Mm ccpial terms."* It was the n^picst 
of the confederates that Aristides should be made their 
first Slewanl, willi nuthorily to assrss the tribute ae- 
conling to tin* resources of each contributor. liJirge as 
his as8<'ssments were, they were dechired by the Athe- 
nian tributaries to be "the good fortune of Greece." 



^ TlMTinop^ liv mill Snlnmi^ In Livc«ofTlicmlMoclc«iim\ Ari«iMlc«. 
48<». rinlna* nml Myralo in 479. »• IMnt, AriMid, 21. 
Hciwl., VII. 22.1 ft mij., vtii. Bi ft * Time, i. 90. Tho Account be- 
ne/., i\. rt.l ft fitj.i nml riiilnri'irtf (;in8 at i. 19. 

vol.. f. 7 
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" But when " continues Plutarch, " afluirs demanded 
a more sh'ingeut government^ Aristi<1es advised Ihe 
Athenians to usurp the dominion which their interests 
required. For he was a man, says one who wrote of 
him, perfectly just in private matters and in all rela- 
tions with his fellow citizens, yet at the same lime 
ready to <lo any thing for the service of his counlry, 
however frequently it demanded to be S(»rved by evil 
deeds," ^ Thucydides resumes the history of the do- 
mination presently established. The Naxians, against 
whom the Athenians went to war, "were the first," 
says the historian, " of the confedemte states to be 
enslaved. . . . The same fate overtook the rest of 
the allies. For there were various motives on their 
part to revolt from the discharge of their tributes or 
of their other obligations. All the while the Athe- 
nians ruled severely, adding to the burdens of men 
neither succustomed nor willing to be so aggrieved." 
The historian then goes on to describe the manner in 
which the confederates compounded for their personal 
services by paying proportionate sums of money to 
their masters. " What Ihey thus pauI," it is remaiked, 
" enabled the Athenians to increase their naval forces, 
whilst the tributaries remaine<l helph^ss and unpre- 
pared for defence, whenever they dared resist^uice." "^ 
The outlines of centralization could not be more dis- 
tinctly drawn. 

Against the increasing lust of dominion on one 
side, and the decreasing love of liberty on the other, 
many voices were mised in deprecation. 

•^ rint., Arist, 24, 25. w Time, i. 98, 99. 
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^^ • 

Pindar, the Bcrotian, would not chant the triumphs 
of his own generation without recalling the memo- 
ries of the earlier heroes. Nor were his praises for his 
contemporaries unmixed with fervent eulogy upon 
their virtues, as if he thought them superior to all 
Hirir Irnnnph:*.^ yHseliyhiH, Ihn (nigie p<M»t not only 
of (Jreece, but of the whole ancient worid,^ was one 
(if 1li(^ warriors in the great battles of both the Per- 
sian invasions. But instead of shoring in the intoxi- 
cation and the vehemence of his countrymen, he wrote 
of the higher powers and the remoter glories that Uiey 
seemed to have forgotten. The shades summoned 
from the silent dead to be confronted with the men of 
Marathon and Salamis, came with sepulchral voices 
and awful forms. Yet they who beheld the images 
and listened to the thoughts of their poet complained 
that it was too much for them to bear, and broke 
away with nninnurs.^^ "Only in the night time," he 
8(»cms to have repeated, "can the dawn arrive, the 
liarl)inger of goo<l." ^ l?nl. the night eontinued, luid 
yEschylus, though of an essentially religious spirit. 



** Pindnr n-nii liom A. C. 522, as " Manr hnTO girdetl thcmwlvcs 

it mmi protmtilo, niwl died in 442. with tho imparted virtncf of men 

Two fif Ihr pnjwntrc^ oxcm|i1ir« \n^ in onlor to f^nin renown. Unt nnj^lil 

liii nnxHMH tinien, iirc «nKjoine<i : — dom^ witliont i\w f^nX im ma well iiji> 

*A'AA' //« \/»// fttfifHtfrvntv lold." 4)1., IX. 15:1 d frtf. 

'AvtyufHtvrn dfNimii, k. t. X, ** 'K^fit'of rJx^ ^*^^ rfwi)»JtVA»V Hfiit- 

**Hn% Tor mc it i^ needrnlto wnko i*nf% *'lle held tlio tnigic tlirono.*' 

onr mnmricn nnd tell,** etc Ol^ Arwtopli., Ilitnir, 7r»9. 

%*lll. 07, OS. ** Ariiitoph., lUin., 1059 H ntq. 

'Avdpunuv nprralf kXIcc irifwir 

ft ihaoTtiv. Agamem., nd init. 
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began to quest ion bolh ilie mnjesly ami llie elernily 
of llie inmiortals.** 

It was a spirit kindred to lliat of ililschylus wliicli 
breathed in Herodotus. The renown that was de- 
parting pleaded with him, and he became a histo- 
rian.^ East and west, the civilized earih contributed 
its legends and its records to swell his flowing narra- 
tive. But still uu)rc fervent is its course as it rolls 
on through the Grecian lands. lie could not bear 
to fear for the glory which his history reflects with 
vivid exultation. Yet the fear may be traced in every 
line that tells of what had passed away. 

Athens was now at the head of Grei'ce. Few of 
the citizens who shared in its resources or in its domi- 
nions eouUl think of dang(*r. Tlie city was risen 
from the ruins in which it had been laid low by the 
Persians. Its streets resounded with the hum of a 
busy and a joyous population. Its assemblies were 
thronged by members paid for their attendance in 
money as well as in the gratilieatiou derived from 
the exercise of augmented prerogatives.* To the 
Athenian democnit there was no other duty or plea- 
sure, no other entertainment or honor to be compared 
with such as related to or sprang from the state. 
Now the state, supposing it to have had a voice, was 
at this time saying to all its citizens : " Ye serve me. 

^ Sco the Prometheus, 938 et acq, dam tcm|x>ribii8, suhlato Aixsopago, 

iBschylus was bom at Elciisis, nihil nisi popuH scitis no decrctis 

A. C. 525, and died in Sicily, 456. agebant." lie Sep., i. 27. The 

^ Herodotus wrote his history question, however, is nsually made 

accordiiig to Pliny (Nat. Ilist., xii. very complicated. As for the power 

8), at Thttrii in Italy, some time ancf character of the Assembly at or 

about A. C. 400. after this time, sco Schomanu's work 

** Plut, Cim., 15. Cicero tells on the subject, especially Book i. 

the whole : — ** AthenieniMSS qnibus- ch. 1. 4 ; Book ii. ch. 3. 4. 
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But it is on those who arc yoiu subjects and therefore 
mine, that the perils of warfare, the labors of peace 
devolve. To you are given the luxuries and glories 
of riders. Make mucli of them for your own sake, 
still more for mine." Such seemed to be the deter- 
mination of the Atlicnians. With most of them it 
bcTame a matter of far less concern whether the tri- 
bute was duly received from the ally, or the Assembly 
was rightly managed by the magistrate, than whether 
the Alccstis of the stage succeeded, or the Parthenon 
of the Acropolis rose in befitting proportions. Nor 
was it altogether strange that the beauty of art and 
of intelleetual cultivation should crowd out the beauty 
of labor and of liberty. Phidias and Sophocles were 
both in their prime. 

Strange or natural, this was the spirit of the Athe- 
nians, when they submitted to Pericles. Serving 
their t^istes and professing to serve the slate which 
they still venerated, he held the supreme authority for 
nearly twenty years. Whatever he did or whatever he 
left mulone, Pericles upheld the system that alone ren- 
dered his preemincnee secure. It weighed upon the 
allied states whose treasury and tribunal were trans- 
ferred to Athens. It weighed upon the very citizens. 
Five thousand beheld themselves disfmnehised by a 
law direeted against all not descended from Athenian 
parents on both sides. There then remained a state, 
represented by a single ruler, but nominally consisting 
of fourteen thousand and forty citizens, with a hun- 
dred times as many tributaries and bondmen."* Of 



I 



w PhU., rcr., 37. 
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* 

the prevailing eentrulizalioa llierc could be no grcaliT 
clevelopnieni Uiau iliat in llie Athenian republic. 

Years had passed sin<^e the Athenians appeared 
as warriors. But the development of their political 
and personal relations under the sway of Pericles was 
attended with the clash of arms. For nearly thirty 
years ^^ the Peloponnesian war, as it was called, con- 
tinned between Athens and Sparta. All the tributaries 
of either nation were mustered for the strife. Nor 
were the combatants satisfied until they had obtained 
the aid of foreign powers, the Athenians being sup- 
ported by Thrace and Macedonia, while the Spartans 
relied upon the subsidies of Persia. All thai could 
be, was sacrificed to keep tlui laboring 8t4xtes from 
wreck; the inmost principles of both being loostMied, 
so that the lower classes might be transformed to 
warriors.^^^ The hope of distant dominions appeared 
to take the place of those then failing. Sparta sent 
to the northern coasts of the JEgcaw^ and Athens 
equipped an expedition against the Greeks of Sicily.^^ 
Of this momentous war Thucydides is the historian. 
The terrors of those years return with the nervous 
words issuing from his lips compressed with undis- 
guised lamentation. 

Athens at last succumbed. For her and her citi- 
zens, Thirty Tyrants, as they are called, were ap- 
pointed by the triinnphant foc.^^ The day of down- 
fall with the Athenians was regarded by their tribu- 

i«> A. C.431-404. and Italy, are particularly note- 

i<>i Diod. Sic^ XIII. 97. Thnc, worthy. Plat. Alcib., 17; Corn. 

V. 34. Ncp., Alcib., 1 ; Thuc, vi. 15. 

w The oxtroonlinary daigns of ^^ Tlat, LysAn., 16. Xcn., Hell., 

Alcibhidcs ii|K)u Ciutliugv, Libya, ii. 2. 3 d acq. 
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UiricA as tlic day of liberation. It was in reality the 
day of submission for the tributaries, as for tlie Athe- 
nians ; and for tlic rest of the Greeks, as for the tri- 
butaries. The Spartans, the most warlike of the 
Grecian warriors, were the only freemen, the only 
rulers of all the Grecian n*public8.^^* 



<<^ Titunff T^ 'FJXUot npooTuTOi, his Lcctnres on Ancient Ilbtorj, 

Xen^ Hell., i ii. 1 . 3. " the rcsnlt of the war was noiTenal 

** Thus," Bars Niebnhr, in the ad- ilaTcry in Greeee.*' Lett. ltii. ad 

denda to the English translation of fin. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A SrAUTAN MATITYR. 



" Though schbm and combustion bo the very issue of your bodies, your 
first boru." 

Milton, lUason of Chwxh Got^Lj c. vi. 



It was plain ihat Sparta held the supremacy in 
Greece. Rut it was not so plaiin to whom the supre- 
macy in SparUi behingeil. The Ilelol and the Laco- 
nian were no longer the only bondmen. A large 
number of the Spartans themselves bore the name of 
Inferiors.^ It could no longer be said that the Spar- 
tans, as a body, ruled. Only a portion, entitled Peers,^ 
could be considered as the rulers or the freemen of 
the republic. 

Amongst the inferior class, during the period im- 
mediately following the Peloponnesian war, was Cina- 
don. The prime of his manhood was gilded at once 
by the admiration of his own order and by the ap- 
proval of his superiors. But neither tlie oflices with 
which he was invested by the magislrates nor the 
applauses with which he was followed by his com- 
rades, contented Cinadon. Sensitive to the depend- 
ence in whicli he was placed, he thought of nothing 

I Ttra/ietofrf. ^ 'OfUHw, 
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80 much as how, \o use liis own words, " he might 
cease to be an Inferior." 

He saw no nicans of rising but by conspiracy. 
Taking aside a friend whom he one day encountered 
in the fomm, Cinadtm bade him count the Spartans 
UH many an w<tc \o \h*. Hivn. One of the kings was 
there with most of tiie Ephors and Senators. Yet Uic 
friend could number no more than forty Spartans in 
alL ''But why/' he asked, ''didst thou ask me to 
comit them ? " " Reckon them," answered Cinadon, 
"as focii; but all the others, and (here are more than 
four thousand in the forum, as confedemt<^s. Look 
into the Htreet.H, and I will show (hee one enemy here, 
and another there ; the rest will be on our side. Go 
out upon the estates of the Spartans ; and for every 
opponent that thou shalt find amongst the masters, 
there shall be many adherents amongst the bondmen." 
" It is true," n*plie<l he whom (.-inatlon addn^ssed, "all 
are n»iuly to bear their part: Helots and freedmen,^ 
liSironians and (Uir own InferiorH. For of tln^He, then* 
is not one but speaks of the Spartans as though he 
would devour them raw." " Remain at home ! " said 
Cinadon at parting. The direction implied that a 
conspiracy would soon break out against the Spartan 
rulers. 

But there were few of the same nerve with Cinadon. 
The very friend to whom he unveiled his pur|M>st*H 
conmmnicati^d them to the Ephors. Already had a 
soothsayer announced to one of the K'igning kings 
that " the gods gave wairning of a most fearful eon- 

• A roiijortuml tmii^lntiun of NroiVi/zijiVif. 
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^piracy." To tlio, tidings now riHrivcHl \]\v. lungislrutrs 
listi'jiod in terror. Not during to convene llie Ahhcmu- 
bly or the Senakj of tlie Spartans, the J'jphors look 
counsel with a few of Ihc Senators. Nor did they 
then venture to arrest the conspirators. Appointing 
Cinadon, as they had frequently done, on a niission of 
responsibility to Messenia, the nilers ordered liini 1o 
be arrested there by his companions of the embassy. 
" So anxious," remarks the historian, " were the 
Epiiors in relation to the affair, that they sent a troop 
of horse to the assistance of their agents in the ar- 
rest." 

Cinadon xyas obliged to disclose Mic names of his 
accomplices. Finding that they were but few in 
number, though eminent in character, Ihe unigistrules 
ordered them to be publicly seized. Cinadon was at 
the same time brought back to Sparta. There, after 
having been driven through the streets with scourges, 
he and his associates were executed.^ He died a 
martyr to the Spartan centralization. 

Such being its severity towards the Spartans them- 
selves, its oppressiveness towards their tributaries may 
be conceived. The Athenians, urged by the heroism 
of Thrasybulus, succeeded in extricating themselves 
from their unwonted bonds.* But the waves that 
swept from Sparta continued to break upon Athens. 
They continued to subnuTge the greatcT part of (3r(*ece. 
No one could have appeared niorc potent to direct 
the surges of the vasty deep than Agesilans, the king 

* Tho narrative is taken entirely ct »eq. Arifltotle (Pol., ▼. 6. 2) 
from Xcuoplion, Hell, iii., 3. 4 mentions Ciiimluu, but ciisiinlly. 

»A.C.403.Xcn.]lell^ii.4.2£<S07. 
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who for nearly forty years rulcil, combated, and o\y' 
pressed in the pervicc of Spartu. 

Yet neither Agesilaus nor ilie whole host of Spar- 
tans could resist the swift approaches of decline. A 
new power arose with the republic of Thclx^s, whose 
armies, led by Pclopidas and lOpaminondas, repeatedly 
invaded the Peloponnesus. Before them Sparta sank, 
never to recover its previous dominion.^ 

*Tho buttle of Ijouctra WHS fotij^tit xv. 78. AfTCsilAos ccosctl to reic;ii 
in 371, that of Mnntinca in 362. in 361. Diod. Sic, xv. 93. Tlut., 
rittt, Tclop., 5 ff 9fq, ])io(l. Sic, Ages., 40. 
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** The i«lc'a timt tlio gcklliko wnn licra on eiirtli to ninintiiiii its contostt, tliut 
it is tlinist liiickwurd, nnd yet lulvanccs ngiun victorioiisly tlirongli ull n^s.** 

Anukrsen, Story of Jfy U/e. 



Rklhuon, like liberty in fiiTort», was primarily tliat 
*i)f warriors. Mara wirldnl his swcml at ilic head o( 
tho Sparlan (l«»i1ios. Whi^i 1h<*. warriors bt»caiuc», or 
resembled, citizens, their religion imderwent corres- 
ponding modifications. Minerva reigned in wisdom 
at Athens.^ 

In neither case was the faith of the Greeks the 
creation of their priests. Indeed, there were no priests, 
properly speaking, to attempt the establishment of a 
revelation or of a religion. The citizen or the warrior 
donned a sacerdotal robe for ihe pnblic festival or 
the private ceremony. But he threw it off when the 
ceremony or the festival was over. Had he retained 
it, he could not have imposed his deity or his doc- 
trine upon Ihe warriors or \\\c citi/ens by whom 
he was surrounded. If lliey wanted a seer to as- 
sist them in shaping their creed, they preferred the 
poet like Homer or ihe artist like Phidias to any 
priest, to any priesthood. 

1 "Kv uvAftdv^ h ^eCfv yivoc. Fiuil., Nciii., vi. So Ilcsimt., Works and 
])Ay8, lOH Haetj. 
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III ilic absence of laws which coiild be called reli- 
gions, those which were political constituted the 
stan<Iard of the Greek. To this all things were re- 
ferred. Actions, esteemed the most illustrious, arose 
from reverence not for moral, but for political obliga- 
tions. Solon, for instaiuT, did not undertake his 
legislation as a service to the gods. Athens stood in 
need of measures by which her citizens could be dis- 
ciplined and inspirited ; and to their needs because 
they were hers, the legislator applied himself. On 
the other hand, the deeds branded as the most cri- 
minal, were those involving the neglect not of moral, 
but of political responsibilities. When such as The- 
niistocles of Athens, or Pausanias of Sparta, both 
belonging to the generation of the Persian war, failed 
in allegiance to their national institutions, they were 
guilty of the greatest olTrnecs that could be laid to 
hinnnii charge. The laws of the state wen? the rules 
by which the Greeks considered themselves bound 
to live. The laws of their religion, if they regarde<l 
it as having any, formed but a portion of the laws 
belonging to the state. Thueydides reaches the cli- 
max of his narrative concerning a fearful plague at 
Athens by declaring that not only the fear of the gods 
but the law of men was powerless.' 

The wiser men, to speak of no others, were far from 
being satisfu^d by the standard thus established. It 
did not occur to them to renounce it Indeed, the re- 
nunciation, even if it had been possible, would have 
led to niter lawh^ssiiess. Itni it. did CHTur to intiny of 
the Greeks that the standard could be elevated. 

VOL. I. 8 
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Fall of this hope, some ineu addressed themselvc^s 
to intellectual means of raising the laws, " The 
name of wisdom," says the biographer of Solon, was 
long confined <'to its relations with political affairs. 
.... Like most of the sages then flonrishing," said 
Plutarch, " Solon preferred the political branch of 
ethical philosophy." * Under the term of philosophy 
were then included almost all the attainments to 
which the aspiring mind could arrive. It was there* 
fore natural to believe that the infusion of jihilosopliy 
would sufRcicntly quicken the sluggish currents of 
the national laws. 

Others resorted to spiritual means of elevating the 
laws. With such, it was the object not so nnieh to 
change the statutes themselves as to supply their deli- 
ciencies. Listen, for example, to the tragic poets of 
Athens, ^schylus says that '' he who denied the care 
of the gods for men was no true man." ^ Sophocles 
appeals immediately to the deity whom he believed to 
be <' the lord of all."^ Euripides, lamenting ^ the bond- 
age and weakness of men," rejoices that <Hhe gods are 
strong and that their law abides." ^ The forms peopling 
the heaven of the Greek did not immediately dissuade 
him from his devotions. What he could not ascribe to 
his deities singly, he ascribed to them collectively.^ 



* Pint, Sol, 3. 

* 06fflfiric 

Oeovf ppoTuv ii^unoBai iiiXtiv 

6 if chu ehotf3i/i. 

Agam., 369-372. 

* 'AXX' 6 Kparifvuv, elirep 6pd* 

Zev, iTtfVT' Avaoaup, f^ Xudoi 
0^ Tuv re aiiv vdavarop aliv 
upxav. 

(Ed, Rez, 903-905. 



• 'IFp"if fttv oiV t\w^oi re KuadiTtii 
'AAA' M ^ecl adivovoi x^ neiwjv 

KpOTUV 

Ilccub., 798-800. 

T «« Si lea dieuz, pru individucUc- 
mont, lont pcinti quelqucfois sous 
dct traitt iminoroux ot rovoltauu, 
les dicttx priB on masM forment tou- 
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As a body, the imniortsils were believed to exercise 
an irresistible control over mortal destinies. To be- 
lieve this was io believe in a power with which, as 
the superior, the standard of human actions was to * 
be brought into conformity. The belief could not 
be entcrUiined witiiout the alienipt to carry it out 
by introducing what may be called spiritual elements 
into the political codes. 

Whether or not the codes allowed these spiritual 
and intellectual modifications, is quite another ques- 
tion. The Greeks were free to be warriors, citizens, 
and rulers. But it cannot be said that they were free 
to be sages or moralists. They lacked the powers 
wlilch would give them the right to this liberty. 
They lacked the laws which would give them its 
possession. All the laws that they had concurred in 
enjoining submisBion to the morality and the wis- 
dom aln^ady altaiiHMl. A(T(»rding io their sUituleH, 
education consist(*d in the physical exen^ises of the 
«;yiunaHinnt and in llie intellectual jnirsnitA of the 
pnblie sc'hools. But the range of the schools ex- 
tended little beyond the geogmphy and the history 
of the state, except to admit a few rhetorical and 
poetical accomplishments generally deemed essential 
to llie perfection of the eitixen. The attempts to 
sanctify or to rectify the laws were likely to be re- 
garded as offences against them.' 

jonn on corpt impomnt et rp<ipcc- tlpymot ;tp7<T\9ai /o^ itaiik yv^fttpf 

liOile." B. ConnUnt, do 1a Religion, Tfwnoic, 

Lir. Tii. ch. 10. *' Tlicro w iio tnortiU frco 

wliom ctllirr llic people or iho \ny^•* 

• Orif iffTt dvfiTtjv vttrtc Mr* i'ktv- of tlio stnto ilo not prevent from 

i^r^wc .... it^inp liU jiowcru n% Ito wilU." Kn« 

if ff>vHir avrhv ffn?ffir // Wtftuu rip., Ilcc., H64-807. 
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So it proved with Aiiaxagoras. lie came from 
Clazomciuc to Athens in his youth, before the close 
of Ihe Persian war. Won from his early home, lie 
•became a resident of the city which he visited as a 
pilgrim. Tinder the sliade of ih(^ olive, sacred io Mi- 
nerva Ihc Industrious,^ and near the shrines of McM-cy 
and Mod(»sty,^® ihc yonnij; i)liilosoplicr <^r(^w in years 
and in aspirations. On one side, he snw the nnilti- 
tude deep in ignorance, even where they were not sunk 
in subjection. On the other, he beheld the citizens 
who had driven back the Persians and restored their 
city to its former splendor. Ileasoning,*perliaps, from 
the works of men around him, Anaxagoras denied 
the divinity hitlierto ascribed to the works of nature.^^ 
But to deny this was not so venturous as to allinn 
tliat the power governing the world was neither that 
of mortals nor that of the immortals generally wor- 
shipped. A higher law than any proceeding from 
human wisdom had formed the universe which it still 
controlled. It was that of a Divine Intc^lligence.^^ 
Anaxagoras was straightway arraigned before Ihe 
authorities of Athens, wlirre IVrichiS then reigned. 
The eulogists of the ruler represent him as having 
been the disciple and the presei-ver of the philosopher. 
Rather does it appear that Pericles, if not personally 



yKpym^n, Thus., i. 24. "TImt » Dio-;. Jxicrt, li. 8. Aristot, 

which was specially rcccircd and Bfctnph., i. 3. 

worshipped, as tho protecting deity ^'^ Ilrii^ra xPOf*^Tf^ Vv iftovj eira 

of Athens, was," says TiOnl Nii(;cnt, Noi-f ih^Ctv uvtu tkekoaftt/ac^ "All 

" perhaps tho most splendid of nil things were in confusion when In- 

the pagan conceptions." Lands telligcnco came to dispose them." 

Classical and Sacred, ch. i. r>iog. I^aert., ii. C. See the opinion 

^** Au\Ji and 'K^iuC' Pntuan., concerning Anaxagoras attributed 

I* 17. to Socrates in the Phaulo. 
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averse to Anoxngoms, opi)08ed him in consequence of 
the danger to wliich the much* loved Aspasia was 
exposing herself in favoring the philosopher. In the 
eyes of th.e Athenians the doctrine of Anaxagoras was 
equivalent to treason against ^e state as well as to 
hnpi(»ty Upwards the gmls. lie was Uiererore banish- 
ed." A law, bearing the name of Dioiiithes, forbade 
the AUicnian slatntx^s to be disturbed, under pain, 
not merely of exile, but of death.^^ 

It remained to be proved whether the fear of death 
or the hope of tmth woiUd triumph. Archeluus, the 
pupil of the banished Anaxagoras, had nothing to 
profess in '^philosophizing about the law," ^^ but that 
** right and wrong were wholly dependent upon it" *• 
As if to nerve himself to stand on such a ground, 
Protagoras tlie sophist^ then residing at Athens, doubt- 
ed the existence of the gods. But to reject them was 
to n^jert tin; laws ; and the phihisopher was con- 
demned if not sent into exile.^? To assert the reality 
of a power suixTior U) tlio laws in det'Crmining the 
right and the wrong, was the oflicc of wiser men than 
Archelaus or Protagoras. 

Socrates was of a native, but not a wealUiy family 
at Athens. A citizen and a warrior, he was distin- 
guislicd at on(*.e for his prowrsH on the fiekl and for 
hiH magnanimity in exereiHiitg the pohtical powers 
with which every Athenian was invested.** Other- 



** A. C. 450. rittt, Tor., 33; ;t|ii>i' w di'^^n, 1UA4) t«/iv. Ap. Diog. 

Nic, 2.1. Diog. Laert, 11. IS el §€q. l^crt., ii. Ki. 

>« IMttt, Tcr. 32. " ^' C, 411. Diog. Locrt, ix. 

51 52 54. 

>* Dlog. r^rt. II. 16. i« iJiftto. AH. Socttit. Xcn., 

>• Kai rd Mkatnv tittu «ta/ rb at a* Mciii.| I. 1. Id. iv* 4. S. 

8* 
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wise he did not promise 1o be oiuiiieiil anioiigsi his 
fellow-ciiizeiis or his fellow-warriors. 

Not even in In^eoming a philosopher did he seein 
to attempt a higher walk than that of his country- 
men in general. His c-ensnre of tin; liahiKs prevailing 
in private and in puMie life was met by charges of 
the impnrest indulgeneos on his own part.^*' I (is 
appeal in favor of a truer life according to a truer 
stiuidard, appeared io be answered by his own de- 
claration of dependence upon the laws. '^ ('an I 
deny," he is said to have exclaimed, " can I deny 
that I am their offspring and their servant?^ .... 
Am I ignorant that the gods and all wise men es- 
teem one's country to be more precious, more ve- 
nend)le, and more liaHowcd Ihan one's parents ?'-^ 
That we must uncomplainingly suffer whatever it 
orders us to suffer without attempting to desert the 
post in which we have been stationed ?"23 This he 
could say, not when he hoped for reward, but when 
he lay condennied in prison. ^^ I have dw4;lt in 
Athens," pursued Socrates, " more unintcrmptedly 
than any oUier Alhenian. For to nie, more (han to 

any other, has it been a delightful city I 

have not passed its walls uidess to go on a cam- 
paign* I have made n4> voyages as most men do. 
I have had no curiosity to visit foreign cities or to 
dwell beneath foreign laws. The institutions of 
Athens have sufficed for me."^ 

Nor did Socrates make any exception against the 

1* Cicero, Do Fato, 5. ^^ Tifuurepov k(U oeftvorepov Kal 

uyiuTipov, Id., ib. 
S3 Kai Uymoc kcU SovXoi, Plat^ ^ Tlat., Crit, 12. 
Crito, 12, cd. ScaUbnam. '^ Id., ib., 14. 
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rrligious ordinances of his country. No one more than 
he considered thejn io be but parts of tlie political 
statutes which he recognized as supreme. " lie 
lliought, however," says Xenophon, " that the gods 
watch over us in a dinTcrcnt manner from what most 
men snp|M)sc. The conunun idea is, (hat (he gtnls 
know some things, but that they do not know other 
things. Socrates, on the contrary, believed that they 
know all thijigs, words and deeds and silent pur- 
poses, — that they are present everywhere, — and that 
they make known thcMr will (*oncerning all Innnan 

allairs Such things he said and did in n'hition 

to the inunortals, as none but one who was, and who 
was thought to be, most pious, could say and do." ^ 
In his last hour, and with thd cup of hendock in his 
hands, H(K*ratcs asked if he might make a libation 
from the fatnl dnuight. " We prepare only cin>iigh," 
H'plied he who h:id bnnight in the cup, 'Mor a single 
objcvt." " I understand," rejoine<l Socrates. «*At any 
rate," he added, ^< it is both hiwrnl :ind right \o make 
my pmyer to the gods that they may bless my de- 
parture. I entreat them to hear and to gmnt their 
blessing to me ! " The poison had nc:irly done its 
work, when the dying phih>sopher spoke for tlu^ last 
time to one of his weeping iVicnds. " We owe," 
he said, 'Ml cock to J^s^Mdapins. Do not forget to 
pay the debt in my behalf."^* 

In all this, there seems to 1k! a mystery. A philoso- 
pher, avowing his submission to the Athenian laws, 
;it the end as during the progress of his life, is con- 

•♦ Xrti., Mem., 1. 1, 10. 2t). «• Plat., Tlianl^ ml fin. 
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(lemmHl for having 1i*aiis«rr(»,sso(l Hioni. If his coiulciii- 
nalion wan h'gal, il woiiKl appear Ihai. hin aviiwiils 
must have been insincere. Yet they were not No 
man in Athens, citizen or subject, desired more earn- 
estly than Socrates to evince his homage to her insti- 
tutions. The trouble was, that he could not do this 
without exalting the laws io a higher position than 
that which they had previously occupied. According 
to his interpretation, every statute assumed a larger 
significance. But to let it appear that he considered 
it necessary to magnify the laws before submitting to 
them, was the same in most eyes as to refuse to submit 
to them at all. It was not homage that Socrates was 
thought to offer, but correction. That he should have 
been arraigned, condemned, and executed for treason, 
ceases to appear mysterious. The charges resulting in 
his execution declared that he had corrupted the Athe- 
nian youth, and blasphemed the Athenian deities.^ 

Onr object is not io enter into a discussion of his 
intellectual merits. What he was as a philosopher, 
strictly speaking, does not come wiiliin the scope of 
our researches. We are rather to inquire what he was 
as the reformer of the standard according to which he 
and lijs fellow-countrymen were shaping their lives. 

In this respect, the first great characteristic of 
Socrates was his humility. After he had underta- 
ken the ollice of a teacher, he was still too humble 
to open schools or to collect disciples, like other 
learned men of the times. In the execution of his 
designs, he disclaimed the possession of peculiar 

^ A. C. 399. Ho wu seventy yean old. Xcn., Mem., 1. 1. I. Plat, 
Apol., ad init. 
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\vi9(Ioiii, conresi^iii^, on the contrary, that if he had 
any claiin to wisdom, it was because he was pro- 
foundly conscious of his Avcakncss.^ The faults 
which he was accused of finding in the national insti- 
tutions, were always laid by him at tlic door of the 
worship|N*r or of the riii/cn. (*onhl the individual, he 
reasoned, interpret and fnUil (he hiws as they required 
to be inter|)wted antl fulfilled, there Avoidd be no such 
thing as degradation or oppression amongst men. 
" What is just and what is lawful," he averred, " are 

one and the same Ye know the laws of the 

state, and that l\v who obeys them is the just man. . • . 
He who knows what is hiwful before the gods," in- 
sisted Socrates, " deserves to be called the pious man. 
lie who knows what is lawful before men, deserves to 
be called just."® Hence the earnestness with which 
he pleaded for the confession of ignorance and the as- 
pindion after knowledge. "This is the only gtuul 
tlung,"® he declared. "It is the foundation," he re- 
peated, "of every virtue."^ Hut he admitted "the 
unpossibility of learning all things." " Knowledge," he 
said, " is nothing more than that in which we really 
cran be wise." ^^ It was through this humility that men 
were to attain to an umlerstanding of their iini>orfcc- 
tions. They were still below their own sland:ird, ac- 
cording to the philosopher. WMieti they had raised 
tliems(*Ives, they would find that niised with them. 

^ Rcc tlio nrrotint, in the Apolo- •* Ka2 ri/v Jiufuonvrrj\' nai r?> uA. 

px^ of Itin exertions to find a tnnn ?v<* T('«Tni* ri/wTi/t' ow^av tifau Xcn., 

viiM'T tlinn hiniM'lf. BInii., iii. U. 5. 

^ \tn., Mriii, IV. I. I»i. 1.1; ri.7. 

iMrtf, r//r i'TiaTi/Uifv. l)i<)<r. l«:iort., ntf*MH tlnn'. Xcm., Mctii.| IV. C, 7. 

II. ai. 
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Why tills iloctriJic tslionUI Iiavo bc^cii taken as implyiii*;; 
(lie (lolictiiMicy of llu; Htandard iiavM) iiotnl mil he 
again cxplainocl. 

The liberality of Socrates was his second great cha- 
racteristic. Olhcr men had tanght for the lov(^ of gold 
or of authority. "With such aims, they had coniincd 
their instructions to a chosen band, on whom the injunc- 
tion of secrecy was impressed more solemnly than the 
injunctions of attentivcness or of exertion. It was 
very dillerent with this man. He taught in the tho- 
roughfares, and in the courts of the city. He talked 
with cobblers, artisans, and smiths,® as freely as with 
the most luxurious citizens or the most imposing ma- 
gistrates. If he met a person whose appearance inter- 
ested him, he stopped (o tpiestion the si ranger, or per- 
chance to invite him home.^ On the other hand, none 
who sought Socrates as a teacher, or as a pliilosopher, 
were refused an audience. " They who wished to hear 
him," says one of his disciples, " could do so." ** "And 
I am sure," said Socrates himself, on leaving the tribu- 
nal at wliich he had been sentenced to die, " that not 
only the future, but the past, will bear witness to me 
how I have injured none, or even rendered any worse, 
but rather how I have benefited my hearcra by freely 
imparting to them whatever good I knew."** He 
toiled for no selfish ends. The object of his life, as he 
himself remarked, was to render the largest possible 
number worthy of citizenship and of authority in 
Athens.** In carrying out such an object, he was intro- 

** Xen., Mom., i. 2. 37. Xcn., Mem., 1. 1. 10. 

^ As bo did Xenophon. Diog. ^ Xen., Apol. Socrot, 26. 

Lnert, ii. 48. ■• 'Qg n^iawvc /«awi)f dvai irpar- 

*' Tctg povXofdvatc l^tpf uKo(feaf. rew uutu, Xen., Mem., i. 6. 15. 
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(liiciiig ullogcther a new ieiideucy into both the private 
and the public system of his countrymen. It was not 
strange that tliey should have abjured so unwonted a 
liberality for tlicmselves and for their unbending laws. 
A question rises as to the advantage of the liberal- 
ity which SiHTat(*s both inculcated and observed. Not 
at first sight is it scimi how an Athenian pliilosophcr, 
four centuries before Christ, could teach any thing to 
be generally disseminated or generally understood. 
The simplicity peculiar to the teachings bf Socrates, 
removes our doubts. It was his third great character- 
istic The habit of most philosophers had been to 
8i)end iheir time in disipiisitions upon the so-called 
principles of creation or of existence. Realities, so to 
speak, had been set aside as unworthy of consideration 
from minds attuned to mysteries. Socrates fell into no 
errors of this kind. He tiiught the simplest truths with 
nnirh greairr xetil than he eonld have shown in dis- 
coursing of the loftiest sjieculations. A spirit, of which 
he spoke as holding daily communion with him, was 
tlie only form of mysticism apparent in his doctrines. 
Nor did that appear except to teach him lessons of 
daily duty, or to support him in the ordinary trials of 
mortality.'' Ilis method of imparting knowledge was 
original, chiefly on aeeount of its unpretending practi- 
cability. ** Two things there are," wrote one of his suc- 
cessors, « to be attributed to Socrates. One is the use 
of inductive reasoning, and the other is the employment 
of definitions. Both lie at the foundation of know- 
ledge.'' * The simplicity of the teacher was consistent 

»^ CK 1>« ^*i^» »• W- !''«*•• ■ AriiluUBIctoph., XIII. 4. 
A|Htl., mi nil. Xcii., Mem., I. 1.4. 
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with iho purposes of his life. Tho miiigUul distrust 
und (M)nliiui«»ly wiili \vliirh it was rr^ardrd, wcvc 
CHpiully coiisislciit with the dispositions of his udversa- 
ries. He could have proposed no greater correction in 
their stun(hird, thsiu to make it at once mon^ simph' 
and more accurate. 

Such was the humble, the liberal, and thesimphj phi- 
losopher Avho opened the school of Athens. It was 
filled by disciples of very difterent natures. Some were 
men Avho •sought authority, like Critias, one of the 
Thirty Tyrants. Others, like the laborers and the bond- 
men with whom Socmtes 'conversed, were intent upon 
raising themselves from degradation. IJut of the lower 
or of the higher class there were few to appreciate the 
doctrine or the example of their masler. TUr. only one 
who seems to have shared the confidence of Socrates, 
was the last who could profit by it. He was Alci- 
biades, the artful, the selfish, and the proud. The cha- 
racter of the confidant suggests the chamcter of the 
disciples from whom he was selected. They were men 
to desire a lower rather than a higher standard of life. 

Nor was Socrates more fortunate in those whoeanu^ 
after him.*^ To divert his teachings into contrary 
channels seemed to be object of his successor, Plato.*** 
Instead of being simple, he by turns descended into the 
secrets of the earth, by turns ascended towards the 
obscurities of the heavens. Instead of being liberal. 



^ ** Wo find but ono Socrates Bol)ius, Pncp. Erang., lib. xv. 

amonj^st tlicin ** — tbo Atbcninns. c C3. 

Locke, llcasonabloncss of Cbristian- ^ Plato was born about A. C. 429. 

ity, WorkSf vol. vii. p. 136. Tuv Ho returned to Athens some years 

'l^ji^/vuv 6 atM^oTuToi luxpuTtiCt Jiftcr the dentil of Socrates, and died 

*'Tho wisest of the Urccks." Ku- there iu 047. 
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* 

he declared it unfit even to speak of the deity before 
common men.** Instead of being humble, he acknow- 
ledged no bounds to the capacities of the so-called 
wise. Where other ways to knowledge ceased, he 
took to visions.*' 

Yet, though looking in nn opposite direction, Plato 
professed to behold the same end towards which 
Socrates had striven. The laws were recognized as 
the means of improvement within the reach of those 
whom they declared to be citizens.*^ But to prove 
this means more eflicacious than it waft, Plato con- 
structed an ideal eommonwealth with ideal laws. 
Wliether his standard was adapted or not Uy the 
higher instincts of humanity, may be judged by tlic 
single fact, that no state in existence required so com- 
plete submission on the part of the individual, as the 
state portrayed by Plal-o.** In none were Ihe w^onmn, 
the hI ranger, and the slave, more cjoinplolely dc- 
paded.** 

Aristotle *® was the diseiplc of Plato. It was but na- 
tural, therefore, for him to follow different courses from 
those of Socrates. There were teachers less simple 
than Aristotle. There were none less liberal. " The 
multitude," he aflirmed, <<eannot be persuaded to be 
virtuous." *7 His very pupils were divided into two 



*> rUit.,TiiiuciM,p.lU|ecl. Stall- *^ Sco die I^ws, loc. cit, or tlie 

iMttm. Cr. LActAtit., Dolra, 11. Rppublic, ptissim. 

^ ** SomniArent .... non cog' ^ Born at Stuffim, A. C. 3B4. lie 

noTcnt." Lactimt., Dir. Inst, v. stndtcd find tAnp:iit nt AthrnA from 

H. ^ nCi? until .TI7, niitl fmm .1.15 lo X*:\ 

^"^ 'Osun' oTt jhXTinnv cJ noyiTtti «r .TJ'J. lliMlictI in .*t*2*J. 

Mfttr. ilorKtnn. *f Ktli. Nir., x. 10, c<l. IWkkor 

** S<»r llie iMwn, Lili. vi. ml fin., ToiV iV iroA^oiV n^wnnir t/hV *n?»»- 

itr tho KcpnMir, Lil*. ix. ml fin. «<i)iti9mr ir/ior/w ^•^mddf. 
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classes, only one of whii^h rci^uived a full nicoil of 
iiislriiclioii.'*^ No one conld liavo boon kiss Iminbh'. 
" lie needs a curb," was the confession eveji of Plato.^-' 
The world of speculation was not too high, nor that 
of observation too wide, to daunt Aristotle. He stu- 
died every thing and taught every thing. At one 
hour, it was an exercise in logic ; at another, he 
would lose himself in the windings of the ancient 
ethics. Nowise intimidated by the uncertainties 
around him, or by those within him, he prophesied 
the rapidly advancing perfection of philosophy.*® 

Yet, in t4mehing the laws, the philosophy of Aris- 
loMe could wake no dearer sounds than they gave 
by iln»niselv<^s. Tl. reptiatinl tli(^ sentene«i which penet- 
ration after generation had passeil upon the enfee- 
bled and the enslaved." The free and the power- 
ful were proportionally exalted. " The wise man," 

allowed Aristotle, " judgeth all things well 

What is true in every object maketh itself visible to 
him, inasmuch as he himself is the rule and the 
measure of the objects that pass before him. Virtue 
and vice, therefore, depend upon ourselves."*^ But 
the next moment he would stoop to the laws as 
"the rules not only of the moment, but of the en- 
tire life."C3 

The dependence of the school upon the state had 
been assured by the execution of Socrates. It was un- 

*' Aul. Gcll., XX. 5. dfioiufSt Koi // KOKta, Eth. Nic, iii. 

« Diog. fincrt. iv. 6. 6. 7. 

w Ap. Cic, TuBc. Quosst, iii. 28. 

^^ Vo\^ T. 2. " 'Ow ydp Tov wapovTog avfi^pov- 

^viTai wanre/) kuikjv Koi fiirtiov aih raTovliiov, Ktli.Nic.,Viil. 11. See 
Tuv *i'^' yuiv Se koX i uper^ Pol., Yiii. 2. 
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ilisLurbed by the uUcanpt at iiicloj[)CMif1ciicc on the pari; 
of Ids successors. Plato was once reminded that some 
of the hemlock in his niastcr^s cup was left for liim.^ 
But the intimation seems to have been superfluous. 
The philosopher had no idea of braving the laws. 
When he went from AthcMin, it was not in search of 
freedom. The promises of Ihe court of Syracuse drew 
liim away to a siliialion of siill greater dependence 
than that which he left at home. Aristotle prided 
himself upon being the tutor of the conqueror Alexau- 
der far more than upon being the teacher of the eon- 
qnered Athenians. So much of a courtier iiad he 
proved, that when Alexander died the resentment of 
the Athenians obliged the aged philosopher to fly for 
his life.^ A law soon followed, forbidding any one to 
assume the charge of a school without the consent 
of the public authorities.** Neither the garden where 
Hpiennis'** repcmed, nor Ihe Slcia where Zeni*'^ ar- 
gued, heard so nmch as an appeal against the* oppres- 
Aum of phik)Hophy. It had become its own opprrssor. 
Wo have been looking back upon the succeHsors of 
Socrates from the same point of view as that from 
which we looked back upon him. To estimate their 
powers, or to delineate their systems, as those of philo- 
ciphers, would retpiin^ nuu'h more exIcMuhul outlines 
than these. We have had to sketch merely such 
doctrines of the si*liool as aett*d, or as were likely to 
act, upon the laws of tlic state. 

" Diojj. T^ort., III. 21. " Bom in Cypnii (nlioiit 280) ; 

"" M., V. :•, 10. i1ir<l ill AUioim (nlH)iit 1!H»). On 

^ A. C .106. Tlic Ifivr wm soon the dortrinot of Zciu) and K|MrnniS| 

n'|H»ulri|. Diop. T*iicrt, v. .18. hoc iUv nKslrtirt in 'I'ciiiwninnM, 1li«f. 

'•^ lUini ill Stniios (A. V. ni2); riiil , ^ iri|-ir..V 
«tiinl in AlliciH (t!7o). 
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The laws of the stale remained the standard of 
thought and of aetion. It was tlic Irminph of cen- 
tralization. Had the school been able to amend these 
laws, or to have displaced them by laws of its own, 
centralization would have been not the less triumph- 
ant. The standard, however amended or transformed, 
would have been that of men imiting, with the ex- 
ception of Socrates, in proclaiming the impossibility 
of elevating mankind at large.^ 

^ " Cetto pens^e/' Bays A\m6 tons les pcnples de Tantiqait^." 
Martin, " etait TarrCt do mort do Edac. dcs Mdres, p. 365. 
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ALEXANDEll OF MACEDON. 



n dit: dobouti Soudnin choque aiecle ^o luvc, 
Couz-«i portont le scoptro ot ceux-lU ccinU du ginivn, 
SfUrnpcfi, phnnu>nfi, mngm, pcnplo glnci^ 
liniitobitc", ]NiiuIiTux, intirtu, mi voix Icit coiitpto: 
Tons 9cinblctit| (ulomiit rati fixMit qui leu iiuniioiitC| 
Fniro i\ cc roi dcs temps ntio cotur dn piuse. 

VicTon Ifuao. 



However divided amongst themselves, the Greeks 
were never isolated from other nations. From the 
time of their hero<»8 to that of Iheir philosojiherp, one 
ullrtirlioii uflcr nnoihrr ird (lieni lo forri^n huuln. 
It might bi^ the tliirst of the pliiiosophcr for kiiowhulge. 
It might be the hist of llie hero or of the entire 
rotate for conquest. Some went forth in bands. 
Others went alone. Some set out upon adventures 
in search of gain. Others set out upon ex|)editions 
in search of settlements. In all cases, new relations 
:iros<! between the fon*ign and tlie CJreeian races. 

The Greeks always assumed the 8U|)eriority. They 
were the c'liosen people. The strangers wen* but 
barbarians. Tliey were increasing. The others were 
diminishing. Theirs, consequently, was the earth 
with nil ils nations. 

WliJil they thus nssnnird tliey frequently seemed 
lo prove. ir ihey fonnded a eoUmy, it llirove. If 

9» 
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they engaged in commerce, it redounded to tlieir 
advantage. Tlunr waiTi4)ra prevailed by arms, their 
sages by researches, over those of foreign realms. 
Such a series of successes, seldom interrupted, tended 
to make the races amongst whom the successes were 
achieved, sensible on their part to a greater or less 
degree of inferiority. The inferiority deepened in 
many instances to dependence. Some nations relied 
on Greece for teachers to occupy the school. Others 
tooic Greeks in pay as mercenaries. Some lured 
Greeks as sailors or as artisans. Men of business, of 
war, of learning, who found no room for themselves 
in Greece had but to cross the seas to be employed 
and honored. So many of Grecian origin were 
eidisted in the armies of the surrounding states as 
to be virtually the masters of those whom they 
nominally served.^ 

At the period at which our narrative is resumed, 
the Persian Empire had absorbed most of the states 
with which the Greeks had been connected. Towards 
none, however, of the neighboring or distant nations 
had tlic Greeks looked with so reasonable a sense of 
superiority as towards the Persians. To have foiled 
the utmost possible exertions both of Darius and of 
Xerxes was an acliievement unparalleled not only in 
the eyes of those wiio did it, but of all who saw 
it done. 



1 Hciico it camo about " that tlic during tlio lost two centuries than 

^rcat empires of tlio Kost, wlilcii by Alexander's brilliant victories 

had so long employed Greek mcr- daring a short reign of twelve 

conorics, were now wholly nnablc years. Sharpc, I list. Kgy])t, ch. 4, 

to tlirow oir a yoke which liad bccii p. 124. 
rirctcd moro by tlioir own consent 
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Yet it was upon tlic power thus repelled by them 
that the Greeks were willing to lean. To decide the 
yearly increasing dissensions amongst themselves, 
without appcaluig to intervention from abroad, was 
no longer possible; and the appeal was made to Per- 
sia. Somctuues, it was the individual, like Themis- 
tocles, entreating protection,' or, like Pausanias, ne- 
gotiating for subsidies* against his countrymen. 
More frequently it was the state, humbling itself 
before the Persian king in order to exalt itself above 
its sister states. Sparta tlurew itself upon the aid 
of the second Darius in the Peloponnesian war.^ 
Armed for a time against tlic second Artaxerxcs, 
the Spartans were fain to detach him from their 
Grecian adversaries by submitting to liis conditions 
of pcacc.^ In the strife eventually costing Sparta 
its snpn*mac'y in Grorro, the Thrbnns did not think 
lheui.H(*lvrH nrcnro inilil lht*y hud obt4iined the roun- 
tenancc of the Persian monarch.® The menaces of 
his successor compelled Athens to (enounce the de- 
sign of recovering its lost dominion.^ 

Athens, however, found a tongue. << I think," e\- 
claimed Demosthenes, in an assembly about to de- 
cide upon the declaration of war against Persia, 
'Mlial yonder king is the connnon enemy of all the 
Cireeks. But not on this account would I advise* 
you to plunge alone into hostilities. For I do not 
.Hce that the Greeks are mutual friends. Rather do 



'^ riiif., ITicm., 29. S|mrtAii itc|;«>tiiilor. Xcn., IIcll., 

» Time, I. riSrffir^/. v. I. 31. 

* A. C412. Time, Viii. IS. « «-- m . n i -m 

» A. (\ n»7. Tliw WW lltn |icni-o ^*' * "'*♦ ^ ^""^ ^• 

i»r Aiilalri(l»9, >(•> nillcd iVum ili* ^ 9riri. DioU. Sic, xvi. 3*2. 
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I perceive that some of tliem trust more to the Per- 
sian than to their fellow-couutrymen Yet I 

think," added the great orator, " that, hi case the king 
is seen to be the aggressor, the Greeks will give both 
aid and sympathy to those contending with him. . . 
. . At all events, let lis allow him no pretext for any 

fnrther inUn-feronee amongst iis Tint T would 

liave you prepared for your enemies, no thai, ye may 
be able to defend yourselves, not only against tlie king, 
but against all who may attempt to do you iiarm."® 
Clouds were already gathering in another direction 
than tliat of Persia. Wlien ]')(^mosnieiu^s spoke of tlu*. 
enemies wlio miglit att(;inpt to ovi;rlhrow the Atheni- 
ans, he pointiid towards llui north. Several years had 
elapsed since Philip, the eiglitecntii iving of liis line, 
succeeded to the throne of Macedon.® Despite his pre- 
tensions to an Argive ancestry, the Greeks considered 
the Macedonian king as much of a foreigner as the 
Persian. Still more menacing was his power, un- 
bounded in its claims, unsparing in its means. The 
voice that had pleaded against the Persian interven- 
tion, was raised in impassioned invectives against 
the Macedonian.^® 

Year after year, Demosthenes led the struggle of 
the Greeks to preserve iheir indei)endence.^* But ihc 
day of doom had arrived. ITis own hnie confesses 

** ]>o Chiss., 3, 4, 37, 41. twciity-uiiiti ycurs old wbcu Iio be* 

* A. C. 359. gan, A. C. 350. Sec his own iimg- 

w Aaliuv Tt/c icdXtTtiar koXt/v vno- iiilit-cnt Ituigiingo : IMiilip. i., riip. 

e^emv, rifv irfnV 4'tM/irjroi' iW/» rCiv ii. d mv/., cd. Vwiiii'l. Tliw unitiuii 

'¥^:^ivov diKoioXoyiaVf ** UiihoUliiig was tlclivcivd in 352. 
Uio groat cause of the state, the ^^ Nicbtihr docs the orator and the 

jtistifioation of tlio Greeks ngiiinst patriot justice. I^ectnrcs, i.xvii., 

rhilip." riiit., Dem., 12. lie was lxviii., lxix., on Anv. History. 
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it Tlic scauiiiiess and the lioUowness of the support 
wliich he received proclaim it still more plainly. It 
was bettor, the large majority opined, fo yield to 
Philip than to the Persian. To one or to the other, 
it must have ap|)cared their inevitable destiny to 
8ubmit vXcronliiii^ly, Uy In*, made as much of a 
Cjireek as possible, the Macedonian was appointed 
the head of the Amphictyonic league. When he 
bad defeated tlie last array against him at Chcero- 
nea,'' he was proclaimed the leader of the Greeks 
against the Persians. But as he was on the point 
of revenging his new subjects upon tlieir ancient 
foes, be fell by the hand of an assassin. 

Alexander, then twenty years old,^' succeeded to the 
power and to the position of his father. A number of 
the Greeks were still sensitive enough to attempt to 
recover their indri>endenre. They were easily beaten 
down. To divf^ri. the minds of his subjects, yet 
more to satisfy his own passions, tlic youthful king 
undertook to invade the Persian territories. 

A reaction against liberty had been in preparation 
amongst the Greeks ever since the Persian war. Up 
to that time, there had been a gradual increase of 
lil)erty amongst the ruling elasses. At that time, it 
renehed it^ height. l«Voni that time forward, it de- 
clined. When Alt*xander showed himself resolved to 
be the master of Greece, its warriors became his sol- 
diers, its citizens his subjeets. 

In such a reaction, no one could have been more 

w A. C.TW. " IlioilicflunivcnnB Justin^ ix., 3. PcmoMhciica livcil 
Gnvcin* ct i;lorinni tlominiuionti ct sixlecn rcnni longer, till 322. 
vctiisliMimnin liUTtnlcm flnlvit.*' >' A/C> 33C. 
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iittcd to lead than the youtliful sovereign. He went 
back to tlie days of the lieroes, and from Iheui lie 
chose his model in one to whom Homer had assigned 
a second place. What Achilles had been, that would 
Alexander be, selPish and sanguinary. Not conient 
with claiming Achilles, as he did, for an ancestor, the 
Macedonian gave it out ihat he? wsis lilu^wist^ de- 
scended from Jupiter. With all the power of (lu; god 
and of the hero, Alexander coidd only resolve upon 
reviving an earlier age. Unable to create, he determin- 
ed to re-create. The secret of his career lies there. 

The Greeks, whom he eonld not lead forward, de- 
clared him their general ^'' as he led them backward, so 
to speak, to the East, to the land of the past. It was 
in the third year of his reign that Alexander crossed 
the Hellespont to the Persian soil,*^ The battle at the 
Granicus opened his march through the provinces of 
Asia Minor. A second victory at Issus cleared the 
way to the Phoenician territory, whence the conqueror 
proceeded to Palestine and Egypt He then retraced 
his steps as far as the plains of Gaugamela, where the 
rout of ilie Persian forces was irnrparabU^ Darius, 
the king, perished in flight, leaving no other successor 
but liis victor. This was within four years from the 
ileparture of Alexander from Greecc\ 

It was as a Greek that Ah^xaiider iims far triumphed. 
To nerve himself, or rather to nt;rve his followers 
against the Eastern races, he revived the confidence 
which the Greeks of yore had entertained concerning 



1* Justin., XI. 2. Alex., 15; Diod. Sic, xvii. 17; 

^ A. C. 334. WiUi 35,000 men, Justin., xi. 6. 
according to Arrian. See Pint, 
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their Hni)criority. For years, for centuries, tlic nation 
had awaited the time when the barbarians of every 
clime should acknowledge the Grecian superiority. 
Tlie time appeared to have arrived. Not less than 
Alexander himself, did his subjects exult in the con* 
qnesl. iif the Hast.'*^ 

The e\ull4ition, however, was presently stayed. 
I**arther back than he had yet gone, the conqueror 
now retiurned to the days of old. The impressions 
of the supremacy belonging to the Greeks faded 
amidst, the pliantonis of majesty amongst the Ori- 
entals. Ilis old subjects pleased Alexander less than 
his new ones. The Persians, and those conquered 
with them, surrounded him with adulation. The ho- 
mage which he would fain receive came readiest 
from the races accustomed to the deepest subjection. 
All that the Greeks meanwhile could do for their 
lord, was to iTowd his army, ns he pressed on fiirther 
and farther into the Urieiit. In the same year that. 
Ii(^ became king of PerHin, he set (Hit from the Par- 
thian province n|Nni more extended campaigns. Four 
years «more, and he was in India, still conquering, 
still advancing. Hut then^ his troops from («reeee 
refusinl to proeeed.'^ Sorely ngainst his will,'^ he 
desi*(Mided tin* Indus, nnd n*turned to Dabyhm, when* 
he appeared as an Fiastrrn monarch. Ilis sympathy 
with the Gn*eks, cheeked by his inelinatitm towards 



M "Car IVclftl den ronmi^tes iV " A.r.327. Dlwl. Sir^XTii.94. 

Alcxnndro en Awo 8oiiU»nnit enr<»ro ^" *' Ilnil ho ronqiierwl all Knrope 

font liottime (jrcr«ltiii«lneoiivtrlinti iiimI A«is" M\n Arrinii, (Do K\|i. 

do fill Pii|»6riorito ntw lout ^l^nn^^r." Alox., vii„ I,)*" he would Imve turn- 

Uiol, l)c TAIk)!. do rK^tliivngo An- rd liimitclf into n fi»c:'' VJ kui fttf 
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Oriental grandeur, was wholly extinguished by their 
disinclination towards Oriental abjec^tness. They 
and he, indeed, were severed fon^vtT, nnless he eonki 
transform them, like himself, into Orientals.^ 

The reaction which he led was the reaction of 
centralization. Shaken by the exertions of the Greeks, 
it recov(*red iUself iindcT the sway of Alexander, lly 
him iU forms, by hijn its ministers were all revived. 
Whatever the past could furnish to support or to 
adorn the dominion of the Macedonian was imperi- 
ously adopted. No titles were considered excessive. 
No ceremonies were deemed superfluous. A host 
of slaves was gathered. Amidst priests, warriors, 
princes, satraps, poets, and philosophers, Alexander 
assumed the mysterious pomp which he wore at 
Babylon. To him as to their only ruler the ancient 
races made their submission. 

He was laying plans in all directions^ to swell 
the number of his subjects when he died, eleven yean^ 
after touching Eastern ground.^* At once the shapes 
dissolved which he had conjured up from the earlier 
ages. Where he had figured as tlie ehi(*f ()f tlie 
mightiest centralization yet formed amongst men, his 
officers and successors could exalt themselves to the 
stature only of ordinary monarchs. 

A terrible battle at Ipsus, in Phrygia, two-and-twenty 
years after Alexander's death, decided the partition of 
his realms amongst the kings of Egypt, Syria, Thrace, 

i» Ilis efforts to do to are de* ^^ A. C. 323. At the ago of 33. 

scribed in Justin., XII., 4. Diod. Jastin., xii. 16. The Macedonians, 

Sic, ZYii., 16. according to the same anthority, 

>> Fliny (Nat. Hist, III. 9) men- (xiii^ 1) rejoiced, "assidna belli 

tions an embassy from Borne. jicricula exsccrautcs." 
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and Macedonia.^ New strifes followed. New king- 
doms rose and fell. Those whom the victories of 
Alexander had appeared to unite, were the most 
severed. Those whom his triumphs had appeared 
to ennoble, were the most degraded.® The only 
Hpot hrariiig :i Cirrrian name that preserved rv<Mi a 
show of indejKndence, was the island of Rhodes. 
At Ihe same; time, the movement of Uie Greeks 
tliat continued tlirough the succeeding centuries, had 
been begun. The arms of Alexander opened a 
wich*r worUl to the po4»sy and the philosophy, to 
the spiritual and intellectual powers which the Greeks 
had so much exerted themselves to exercise. Im- 
perfect as these were, they were the best influences 
under which the decluiing ages of antiquity could 
be passed. 

'* A. (•. nni. "TliAt KTcni Iml* rvoryonoiii h\n lAtwe, And nfler 

tie," FA}*8 riittnrrh, (l*jrrr., 4,) liis dcnlli, Uicjr nil put rrowni tifion 

" whcrriii nil die kinpn of tho onrth tlirmtclven, «o did their tons nftcr 

did roinlml.** Sco his lifo of Do* them mnnj jenn: find oviln wcro 

itictriiiN, 28-30. inttlltplicd in the oartli.** 1 Mac- 

^ "And bifl scrrants bans nilo cabccs, i. 8-9. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE JEWISH LAW. 

" For ^vhcruiii shall it bo known hero tliut I nnd Tliy i>coiilo liavo fonnil 
graco in Thy sight? Is it not in tluit Thou goost -with ns? So slioll \rc 
Ihs separated, I and Tliy people, from all the people that are upon the face 
of the eartli." Exodtti^ xxxiii. 16. 

The world was enveloped in human laws. They 
weighed upon the bloom of the earili. They hid ifs 
waters in which the heavens might have been reflect- 
ed. What were rejcarded ns Ihe ordinances of gods 
proceeded from the priests by whom the gods were 
served. Such ordinances were the heaviest and the 
darkest of all with which the ancient nations were 
encumbered. 

Into these wintry ages, a ray of light descc»nded from 
on liigh. The head of a Irihe dwelling jiear the 
Jordan was chosen to preserve the declining worship 
of the Deity. " I am the Almighty God ! " proclaimed 
a voice to Abraham. The law was added, " Walk 
thou before Me, and be thou perfect ! " * The know- 
ledge of the Almighty led to the knowledge of His 
laws. Henceforward tliere was at least one tribe 
of men relieved from the burden of merely human 
statutes. 

But the Divine law was to be interpreted by men. 
It was also to be supported by them. Their laws 

^ Genesis, zrii. 1. 
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proclaimed its iujunctioiis. Tiicir laws revealed its 
promises. "Aiid I will make My eovenant between 
Me and thee," tlie voice was heard by Abraham to an- 
nounce. *' For a father of many nations have I made 
thee. And I will make thee exceeding fniitfuli and I 
will make iisilioiiH tif llirr, and kings sliaH conic oul. 
of thee." ^ The law, we may reverently believe, com- 
manded Abraham to be perfect before God. Abra- 
ham went on to interpret it as investing him with 
authority amongst men. 

This was the germ of the Jc^wish law. To trace 
its dcvcliipmcnl, we inunt pass on from the time of 
Abraham to that of Moses. 

The tribe had wandered from the Jordan into 
Egypt. There it fell into slavery. One of the bond- 
men, exasperated by the injustice of his oppressors 
and the pusillanimity of his breilm?n, fled to ihc 
clesrrLs bordering upon llctrrb and Binai. In theses 
forbidduig scenes, and to this embittered spirit, were 
uttered from the burning bush tlie words, " I am that 

I am .... the Lord God of your fathers Tliis 

is my name for ever."' Again the interpretation of 
man mingled itself with the revelation of God. " I 
will stretch out My hand and smite Egypt .... 
And I am come down to dtJivcr My iKH)plc out of 
the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring tliem up out 
of that land unto a good land and large, unto a land 
flowing with milk and honey."* 

The return of Moses to his countrymen broke their 
chains. Under his guidance, tln'y esea|>cd from the 

^ Ovwm, XVII. 2, d ir^. • n»., HI. 8. 2<». 

^ Kxu<hiii, III. 10. 
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land of bondage. From liini ilicy received the lawd 
preparing them for the conquest and ihc possession 
of the promised land. 

The law miderstood by Moses to be Divine was the 
same as that which Abraham had received. " Ye 
shall be holy," it declared, "for I the Lord your 
God am holy."® The manner in which Ihis holiness 
might be reached was set forth in the statutes sup- 
porting the law. " Ye shall fear every man his 

mother and his father Ye shall not steal, 

neither deal falsely Thou shalt not avenge, 

nor bear any gnidge against tlie children of iliy peo- 
ple, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. .... 
And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, 
ye shall not vex him. But the slranger tliat dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born among you, 
and thou shalt love him as thyself."^ 

To keep these commandments, there was one mo- 
tive above all others. This was to gain dominion. 
" If ye will obey My voice indeed, and keep My 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure to me 
above all people. For all the earth is Mine. And ye 
shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests and an holy 
nation." ^ Again and again was the law of God in- 
terpreted as magnifying the race on whom it was 
enjoined. " Thou shalt be blessed above all people. 
.... And thou shalt consnnu; M tlie people whicli 
the Lord shall deliver thee. Thine eye shall have no 
pity on them And ye shall possess greater na- 
tions and mightier than yourselves. Every place 

^ Lovit, XIX. 2. 7 Kxoiliu, xix. 6, 6. 

« lb., XIX. 3, 11,18,33,34. 
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whereon the soles of your feet slmll tread shall be 
yours: from the wilderness and Lcbanony from the 
river, tlie river Euphrates, even unto the uttermost 
sea, shall your coast be. There shall no man be 
able to stand before you."' 

The source of the Jcwisii law was Divine. Its 
course was so 8ha})ed by men as to be merely human. 
As such it made the Jews rulers. Those whom it 
mode rulers, and those only, did it moke freemen. 

The law was earnest in securing the liberty of 
tJie Jews. Not only did it divide tlie promised land 
equally amongst them all.® It provided for the re- 
covery of every estate that might be lost by the in* 
digenee or the wilfulness of itf possessor. Were he 
indiflcrent about regaining it^ his children had tlie 
opportunity of reinstating themselves at each return- 
ing celebnirion of the nalional Jubilee.^® Ilie more 
rrccpirnt rcH^urrenre ot Hie lit»rd*ri IU*Umis(*. witncHsed 
the liberation of every debtor from the confinement 
in which the law hud been watching over him.^^ 
Guarded against private, the Jews were also pro- 
tected against public oppression. The first to be 
called by Moses to authority were "able men out 
of all Israel." ^ Distinctions of famiHes and tribes 
were lost in the eonnnon Congregation.*^ To this 



• Donl^ VII. 14, 16, XI. 23-25. ** Kxodua, xvni. 25. 

• Numbcrt. XXTI. 53 - 56. ,, " •^»»l"„«'"» *!"■!!*? ''S^^^ 

( Antiq. III. 13. 3.) " acHolo. .I>cr. ^^^f^'f "^,'!:i^»'* r'jix^^"'; ?* 

•» t5 I •. 1 o _. »vi s\iv, I. C Irmcnt of AlrxmHlna 

fc<«livAl itTurn««l c*cry fifliclli >ciir. ^i • i .i -^ ^ ' . : .• « *' ^ 

„ ,, . , .■' ,, . ifciiith liiH or^itiii/jiiion wni rrn- 

" Doiif, XV. I ri ^ff.\ KxoilitP, 4^.„,,| p,rt,.ii,.rt|,|o. Siroin., I. 26. 

\\l. 2 #1 *v. |o,„^ I. |,. 421, nl. IVUvr. 

10 • 
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body, the chicfe, whose titles arc variously recorded 
as Heads of Families, Elders, and Princes, appear 
to have been accountable.^* The only immediate ex- 
ception to this general equality was the elevation of 
a single tribe to the functions of the priesthood. 
But the privileges of this order were not so nu- 
merous as its obligations.'** A king was anointed 
prospectively. But he was to be one "whom the 
Lord shall choose." '^ Above all other authority was 
recognized that of the Deity. He ruled on earth as in 
Heaven.'^ Obedience to Him was the safeguard of 
liberty. 

It was likewise the security of dominion. " Take 
hoed to thyself," forc\^rnod the Jewish law, "h^stthon 
make a covenant with the inhabiUmis of Ihe land 
whither thou goest, lest it be for a snare in the midst 
of thee. But ye shall destroy their altars, break down 
their images, and cut down their groves. For thou 

1* ThOilivbionsmaybo rooroprc- lesser, nnil tlio Kldcr or Vriiico of 

cuely sketched, with tlieir chief per- tlie gi-csitcr F;iiiiily. See Numbers, 

sonagcs, as follows: I. The twclvo ch. ii., xxvi., uiul xxxvi., iiml eon- 

Tril>ei, ciicli with its IViiicu and its suit K\v;U«rs Allcriliiinicr, ]ip. 25:1 

Captain. II. The Families (Ewald el sca.^ us well as his Cieschichtc 

says twelve to each Tribe), whidi des Volkcs Israel, vol. J., pp. 411 

were apparently like the Atlicnian eiteq. 

Fraternities (" families of tlie sons ^^ Nnmbcrs, xviii. 1 et seq. 

of Joseph "), and which were again ^^ Dent, xvii. 15. 

subdivided into bodies, coiTCspond- *'' "Wherever the Israelite tnmcd, 

ing, |>ossibly, with tlio Athenian ho was reminded," says one uf their 

Nunies ('* families of tlic chihlntu of dt\srriidiml.s, " ^^i' tin: pn:s<:iit:e of his 

(lileoil, the sou of Muchir, tlio son (jod and uf his king. His king was 

of Munxuisch)." The Chiefs of tho in heaven; his God was on eartli." 

Families were called tlio Chief Fti- D'lsnicli, (acnins of Judaism, p. 35. 

then of tho Families, in controdis- ** Dens ])rofecto erot Rex Isniclit- 

tinction to tho rrincos of Uio Trilics, nnmi.*' Jahu, Ardi. liibl., ^ 211). 

who were stvlcd tlio Chief Fathers " Nou tantum generali providentia, 

of tlio Chihlrcn of Israel ; but tlio sod siieciuli im])crio, gcntcm Judui- 

fiunily chieftains are also calle<1 C4iin rcgcri ct modeniri." SiH^ncor, 

Heads, I'rhices, and Kldcni. I'cr- Dissert, do 'ilieot'. Jud., Du I^cgg. 

]ui|i8 tlio Head was tlio Chief of tho llebro^or., cap. y. ^ 1. 
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alinlt worship no olhcr god," ^^ Again, it was de- 
clared: " Of the cities which the Lord thy God doth 
give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt save alive 
notliing that breatheth. But thou shalt utterly de- 
stroy them." ^ Yet the conquest was not to be so 
dcstrncHvc as to leave none of whom subjects could 
be made by the conquerors. ''Both thy bondmen 
and thy bondmaids w^hicli thou shalt have," continued 
the law, ''shall be of the heathen that are round 

about yon And ye shall take them as an in- 

hcrHance for your cliildrcn after you They 

shall be your bondmen forever." *> 

Dominion over the promised land and its inhabit- 
ants proved insuIQcient for tlie Jews. Through the 
long conflicts in which they were involved under their 
judges and their kings, they strove to increase, more 
frequently than to preserve, their realms. The cxix^ct- 
ulioH, dindy enibnurd by Abniham, but clearly cnun- 
ciaic<l by Mows,'* concerning the apiKarance of a fu- 
tiue Prophel, Kwelled into the anticipation of universal 
empire. "And he shall smite the earth," exclaimed 
Isaiah, "with the rod of his mouth, and with the 

breath of his life shall he slay the wicked Fear 

not, thou worm Jacob, and ye men of Israel ! I will 
hc*1p thee, saith the liord and thy Redeemer, the Holy 
One of Israel. And I will make thee a new sharp 
tlireshing instrument, having teeth. Thou shalt tlm^sh 
the momilains and beat them small, and shalt make 
the hUls as chaff." » 



»* Ksmlii^ XNXiv. 12-14. '-' Ueiit, XVIII. IR ei $nf. 

^ Unir., XX. 10, 17. « ImiAlt, xi. 4, XU. 14, 15. 

*• U'vit., x\v. 41,40. 
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Of all nations in ancient times, the Jews approaehed 
the nearest to the possession of the eternal principles 
upon which liberty rests. They were made acquainted 
with the existence and the omnipotence of their Crea- 
tor. From Ilim they received the law to be holy and 
perfect The higher powers of humanity were roused 
within them. They rose with David to the heights of 
penitence and of prayer. They lifted their voices with 
Isaiah in preparing the glory of the Lord,^ with 
Daniel, in foretelling the endless majesty of His king- 
dom.^ Yet theirs was the shade, rather than the light 
of the Divine law.^ Laws of their own, supporting 
the lowest forms of liberty, stood side by side with 
laws supporting its highest forms. Instead of resist- 
ing the centralization that prevailed of old, the Jews 
were amongst its most unsparing champions. 

Centuries rolled on, during which the life of the 
Jewish nation was spent upon a narrow strip of the 
civilized earth. Conquered by the arms of Assyria 
and Babylon, the Jews spread in exile tlurough the 
East.^ Those of later generations who were permit- 
ted to return,27 not only took possession of their former 
territory, but extended themselves in migration over 
most of the countries in the West. Their expectations 
of future dominion had been checked. Their convic- 
tions of personal and national superiority had been 
disappoiniycd.'-* Not witli menaces, thereftue, or wilh 

'•» Tsiiiiili, XL. n-5. A. C. 721 ; UuU of .Tiidah, in 599. 

••«* Daniel, ii. 44. 2 KiiiRS, xvii. 0, xxiv. 10- 10. 

^ " JudoBi qiiippo habcbant quan- '^ The first rostoniUon, nccortling 

dam umbram rorum." Salvion., Ad. to oommoa chronology, wob in A. C. 

Ecd. Catli., II. p. 385, od. Oxou. 536; tlio second, in 457. Esni, ii. 

1629. I ei teo., Ylii. I etseq. 

* Tlio kingdom of Israel foil in ^ Tho Maocabocs, heroic aa tlicy 
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anns, did ihcy seek their new homes. They went 08 
the believers in the God whom they had worshipped 
ill times past, and whom oil men were to worship in 
times to come. How many proselytes they made 
amonp;st the strangers with whom they settled, cannot; 
Im» I<iUI.-* IJul. \hv. disprrsion of thc5 Jews was nol the 
less a preparalion for the close of antiquity. 



were, rose against Antioclins of Sj- * On their prosclytifim picnerally, 

ria, onij to become the allies and see Jcnninfrs*s Lect Jewish -Anti- 

tlio dependants of Rome. Marcn- i^uitics, Book i. oh. 3 ; Rcland, An- 

l>ec^, rfi.viii. Joseph., Antiq., xii. tit|. Sac. Vet llobncor., ii. 7, 4 14 ; 

lu. 16, XIII. 8. 1, 9. 2. ncll. Jiid., niul Tacit., IIi<t., v. 5. 
1. 2. 3, 8. 



CHAPTER XL 



TUB PAST AT KOME. 



"Anccstml voices prophesying war." 

CoLKiUDCIE. 



" God created man in His own image." This was 
the tradition of the Jews. This is Ihc belief of 
Christians. They must therefore believe that man 
was endowed wiih the sauio nalnral )U)wers in an- 
cient as in modem times. 

But it is unquestionable that the powers of the 
early generations were less developed than those of 
the later ones. At the beginning of the ancient era, 
men appear as the possessors chiefly of physical 
abilities. The earth was to be tilled. The bnite 
creation was to be subdued. The neighboring or 
the distant tribe was to be met in terrible battle. To 
such ends, physical energies generally sufHced. So 
far as they needed the roulrol of the inlclh't^l.iial ra- 
pacities, these likewise were required. ]Jut, at ihti 
mosi, the powers in exereise during llie iip<Miiiig 
ages of antiquity, were of comparatively low degree. 

New labors were mingled with the old. Amidst 
the throes of war and muscular exertion, the birth of 
civilization occurred. Intellectual wants led to the 
exercise of intellectual powers. Spiritual wants led, 
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bnt loss directly, to tlic exercise of spiritual powers. 
These, however, appeared only to disappear beneath 
their own imprrfcctions. Men recurred the more con- 
fidenlly to tlieir intellcciual and their physical powers. 
By these, the slate was formed. By these, it vms 
provided with laws as well as with arms. The cilizen 
was not only the man of force but the man of law. 
lie was likewise the man of inlellect, appn^ciating, 
ir not exercising, tlic powers of the artist or the poet, 
of the orator or the philosopher. The whole race 
advanced during the progress of antiquity to higher 
ground. Though still covered with shadows, it was 
nearer to the light of the future. 

The powers of the ancient races were not within 
the reach of all. Not every man could be strong in 
arm. Still less could every one be strong in mind. 
There was no spiritual power, it must be remem- 
bered, io wiiieh nil men immiUI rise. Then! witc in- 
tellectual and physical powers; and to these the few 
alone eonid ntlain. 

ConseqneiUly, liberty was the right only of the few. 
They, and they alone, exerted the powers which, as 
the highest then employed, gave them Ihe right to 
the highest liberty then atlaiued. 

liibf»rly was also Ihe possession of Ihe ff»\v. Theirs 
were Ihe laws snpporling the right which they already 
held. Merely human laws always restrict the posses- 
sion of liberty to a few. None but human laws, as 
has been related, prevailed in anticpiity. 

Liberty, then, was both the possession and the right 
of the few. It was in this way equivalent Uy domi- 
nion. The freemen were everywhere the rulers of 
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the ancient states. Wlieu Ihey ceased to mle, ihey 
ceased to be free. The mass without dominion were* 
without liberty. 

In other words, liberty was exceptional amongst 
the generations of old. It was so, not merely with 
the majority, but with the minority. Where the circk* 
of the ruling classes was most cxpandcul, it ])roY<ul 
too narrow to contain them all. Sometimes a portion 
was sacrificed to the rest. At other times, the whole 
class fell into subjection beneath one of their own 
number or beneath the stranger. Even when exposed 
to no foreign conquest or to no domestic revolution, 
the dominant class would lose lb liberty for want of 
powers to secure liberty as its right or for want of 
laws to secure liberty as its possession, it fared (he 
same with the single ruler. His liberty would sink in 
his own weakness if it did not under another's op- 
pression.^ Thus with the superiors, as with the infe- 
riors, liberty proved the exception, and not the rule. 

To this conclusion the ancient centralization could 
not but arrive. Everywhere, so surely as tlie many 
yielded to the few, the few themselves sank in stag- 
nation or in subjugation. 

This was seen even in ancient times. Even in 
them, likewise, it was di^precatcd. The philosopher 
conceived of a system whereby mc?n, " instead of 
beijig parted by habiUitiuns and dislinclions, should 
regard one another as fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
citizens whose life and whose rank should be one and 



1 " ncschrflnktlicit kt dor Cha- Ilartong, Rcligion dor Bdnicr, vol. 
meter des gonzcn AltortliClDia.'' Sco i. pp. 264-273. 
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the same."* If. was an approach to llic system of 
union. But it was made only in a vision.^ The 
rcalify preserved all the distincc of centralization. 

Such was the past to wliich the Romans turned. 
India was not so remote; but that they might have 
ofJA^n heard of the power of the Brahmins. The 
Persian monawhy liad been laid ojicn to view by th<' 
victories of Alexander. The other countries included 
in liis empire were those which the Romans them- 
selves made haste to vanquish. From the Adriatic 
along the Mediterranean coasts to the farther shores 
of the Indian Ocean, the later conquerors beheld na- 
tions dwelling under one system. Under it had been 
achieved all human triumphs. Under it had been 
experienced all human losses. But the Romans 
trusted that they could renew the triumphs without 
encountering the losses of the nations before them. 
To I hem the dediiie of IIh? earlier mres was ac- 
counted for by their unfitness to carry out, rather 
than by their inability to throw off, the ancient cen- 
tralization. 

To this the Romans in their turn devoted them- 
selves. With their conquests, the time had come 
when ihc system, oppressing genemtii>n after genera- 
lion, was to rerrive iln niniost exlension. I'^ieree and 
rude grew up the people upon the seven hills. Con- 
test uiwn contest at home established the liberty of 

* 'Iva ft^ Karii iroXet^ ftriM xarik dif' philoMophcr wBi Zcno. Ap. PlnU 
ftrnxoltcwt^irvJiMfU^ fKaffTiHt^t.tfyniUi'oi l>o Fort. Tcl VIrt. Alcx^ Or. I.. 
fWtriivr, u?^ii nitvrac ♦irrt^n.iirofr >/ji.'>. loin. VII. j». 302. 

*i; kill kttnfiin; iIxTTf/i u)f}ffc fivvvfinv ' 'Uttnrp ovap tf th\j)ov. Plllt., 
i'i»«i.i uiMi-fii ovt'TfuAttitivtn, The loc. cil. 

VOL.1. II 
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their freemen. Coiuiucst upon conquest abroad niaili" 
their freemen the masters of the ancient world. The 
institutions by wliich centralization was feebly sup- 
ported in other lands were swept away to make 
room for tlic stronger institutions of Roman founda- 
tion. The liberty of the Romans was employed in 
rebuilding the ancient centralization. To so vast a 
form as it assumed with them, it had never before 
attained upon the earth. 

In reading the history of a liberty directed to such 
an end, we need not fall into censures or alarms. It 
would be denying the goodness of God to refuse to 
consider any of Ilis creatures as having been created 
to do Him service. He made the Romans His in- 
struments in bringing about the Immiliation of an- 
tiquity. And this was the preparation for the re- 
demption of modern times. 
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" Tito i^cimmlloii ivf nit tliA cliicrK or noiilon fVnm Uio inforior poiiplo wni 
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CHAPTER I. 

TUB TLACK AND THE PEOPLE. 

** Omnia Roruumd cedent minicula terns t 
Naliim hio poeuit quidqaid ttbiqne fvAi* 
Aimto npta .... tclliii.** 

riiorKirriiiH, iti. A.*%., S3. 17-3ti. 

Not so far from the western coast of Italy nn 
to 1)0 lojul-lockcd ngoinst tlio intercourse and t]ic* 
enterprise whose paths ore on the sea, nor yet so 
near as to be exposed to the perils and the pira* 
cics wherewith the waters swanned in early tinien, 
there rose a group of seven hills, by which the river 
'ril>rr llowed, swift and winding, t*) the Medilrmi- 
nean. The hills were neither large nor lofty ; but 
as they sttuxl, covered with mnk and rugged vcgc- 
tAtion, and flanked with rocks, on some sides steep 
as precipices, the security of their situation must 
often have allmeliMl the lH*rdHiiian harnssiMl by h»ss(*s, 
i»r I he rover weary ot fomyj*. Heh»w and aniong.^t 
them lay stmie wanty palela*H of nwre h'vel grountl, 

11* 
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of which a large portion was primitively unlit oltlier 
for ]ia1)itation or for cultivation, partly on account 
of its swampy character, and partly because the ad- 
joining river would often pour over it in inundation. 
Tlie more untenable Ihe lower ground, the more de- 
fensible was the higher ; and so much were the hills 
separated from one another by tlie natural moats 
at their bases, that each might have been originally 
occupied by a different band, with comparatively 
little danger to the least numerous or the worst for- 
tified. It was inevitable, however, that, as the trees 
upon the hills were felled, and as the huts upon the 
narrow summits were built lower down, the various 
settlements, exposed to one another's sight and tress- 
passing on one another's possessions, would be united 
by consent or conquest into a single city. 

The later names of the seven hills may be here 
introduced as if they belonged to the earlier period. 
As near as any to the centre was the Capitoline, 
with its Tarpeian elifl*, the immovable strong-hold,^ 
as it was called, to which the other hills were like 
dependent outposts. Across a lake or pool, whei*e 
lay the stormy Forum in after times, rose the Pala- 
tine, originally, it would seem, the more defensible 
hill, inasmuch as it was this which the Arcadians 
occupied, according to tlie legend, and this on which 
Romulus marked out his walls. Nearer the river 
stood the large Aventine. On the opposite side of 
the Palatine, were ranged almost abreast the Coelian, 
the Esquiline, the Viminal, and the Quirinal, all of 

1 " Immobilo soxum." ^n., ix. 448. 
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which Bacoessivcly abutted upon the valley common 
on the other side to the Palatine and the Capitoline. 
Bat at their farther extremities, the four hills men- 
tioned scarcely rose above the neighboring plain, 
leavuig an o[)cning, as it were, to tlie incursions 
from which the Romans would otherwise have been 
almost entirely protected. These names, jierhaps, 
suiliciently describe the relations of the hills one to 
another. With the aid of a plan, or, better still, 
of memory, the render will easily observe the simili- 
tude of their ap|)earance and position to an assem- 
blage of fortresses wliich, when once joined together, 
might be held against the entire country round.' 

This neighboring territory was as peculiar in its 
nature as that of the hills. It would be unsafe to 
describe it as if it were the Campagna of the mo* 
dcrn city, from which the wnstx; of centuries has 
slrii'kcn verdure tind foliage. Uut the forms wliich 
tlic earth wore, and the hues with which the air was 
beaut ifled, are still the same in general appearance 
as in ancient days. Tlie undulations of the ground 
on either side of the seven hills were precisely such 
as would attract a warlike or a migratory people to 
build tlicir cabins where they would have a field to 
furnish ihein with fiHul, at Hie same time that they 
found a cUir or a ravine to use in tlieir fortifica- 
tions. All around would spread colonies and vil- 
lages, neither so close to each other as to create any 

' " In fart,** nny* rmfoj»iinr Ncir- ntnnll villnjrc* ; for n fcntt rnllctl 

innii, in Inn llioiit;litriil work tin Uv. 8«*|»liinotitiiiin m nt iiMmU'd hy Ho* 

pil UoinOf (p. 2<J), "((cveii ditrnvnt nmii aiitit|iinriniis to this primitive 

for1ir!i«»i'S Hcnn to Imvo l»crn nlnrnl cm.** 
mi llio fiilc tif Uufiir, ^iimMiimcd hy 
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want of land, nor, on the contrary, ao far roniovctl 
as to o1)Yiato the; noccs»ity of 8irifi\ Any InivdltT 
or reader of travels will recollect the mountains 
which, like sentinels with snowy plumes, close in 
upon the northern, the eastern, and the southern bor- 
ders of the Roman plain. . The west, it will likewise 
be remembered, was begirt by the waves of the Me- 
diterranean. 

Above the calm mountains and the broken plain 
shone of old the same sky that now overhangs them. 
Its fervid color and its dissolving haze, each exist- 
ing to the greater beauty of ihe other, were as fami- 
liar in ancient as in later times. At sunset, the 
mountains were arrayed in purple mantles like thos<! 
wliich are still put on, unblemished and unworn. 
At noon, the glare, the rain, the contest between the 
sunlight and the storm, were as variable and impas- 
sioned as those who have lived beneath the skies 
of Italy can remember. At morning, the breeze 
broke, as it yet breaks, freshly over the expanding 
plains. It may thus have happened thiit the ardor 
of tlie early settlers was kindled by the changeful 
air which they breathed, as by the scenes which they 
looked upon. If the atmosphere was colder, in the* 
early times,^ then the energy which was aroused was 
also maintained by the physical inlluenccs belonging 
to the seven hills. 

The position of Rome was probably no matter 
of choice, but of necessity.* Yet the inhabitants 

* See ch. xxiii. of Amoldjs His- * " Ilia do tirbis sitn .... qu(u 

tory of Roino, niul 'l*ournon, Etiidea a Romulo cosn nut iicccssitAto fiietn 

StiitUliqiiCtfitiirUomOytoin. J. p. 204 simt.*' Cii*., l)u llvp., ii. 11. Sou 

d acq. Stnibo, v. 3. 7. 
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of tbc city, when it became tlie great one of the 
earth, aocoantx^d for the situation by the enumera- 
tion of its natural advantages.^ Then, as now, 
must it have appeared how congenial were the sce- 
nery and climate of the hills to the circumstances 
of the original occupant j«. The neighborhood was 
WTU to have Iwcn marked out for battle fields, to 
whic'li natund strong-holds olTcrcd the only interrup- 
tions. A still wider expanse of warfare was recog- 
nized as having been prepared in the realms beyond 
the sea to which the Tiber flowed. Had the seven 
hills stoml farther inland amongst the Apennines, 
had the surrounding plains been deserted or occu- 
pied only by a peaceful population, not Rome alone 
but the wide world would have had a dificrent his- 
tory. The place was formed for warriors. 

It is not here that the weary questions concern- 
ing the priniilivr popnialion and the subsequent 
migrations which occupied Italy can be renewed.® 
From beyond the northern mountains and the seas 
surrounding every other side of the peninsula, horde 
pursued horde and band followed band. Every 
fresh arrival was the signal for contests of greater 
or less ferocity, in proportion to the strength and 
llie nnuibrrs of llie new nnd the former comers. 
Uut few of Hh! ecnnbahuil.M were eruHlied by a sin- 
gle, defeat; but few were HatislicMl by a single vic- 
tory. The country was parcelled and reparcelled 

* S<*« UiQ linen from Vn»|M'rtiin at in llio T/iltmry of Unofiil Kno^^W^T. 
llio IhmkI of tlio rlmptcr, mu\ mtii* Hi. 3; nn»tciiiiic, ItiAt. do In Kiliii- 

ptin: rU-ort/K cuUn;yt J^o J^*T-> "••'• ••'*" *'^ I'lMipK**, \sir, ii. plio. 8; 

fir tlio rnrly Huuitcr^ uf Nicbitlir's 

• Src AljiMinV lli!<l«»r}' of llmnc, gmil lliittory of ll«Mnc. 
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uniongsi its Blrnggliiig racers, as llicy IriuinpiiLHl or 
as they fell amidst snn'oniuling condicts. Nor was 
the strife continued simply for the sake of the pos- 
sessions to be assailed or to be defended. Contrary 
customs, contrary principles, contrary creeds, were 
staked against each other; and the changes of cen- 
tury after century were as much apparent in Ihc 
diflcrent objects for which men lived, as in the va- 
rying boundaries within which the separate nations 
were temporarily established. No other land has 
even the traditions to exhibit of so many convul- 
sions in preparation of its later destinies. 

Among the almost countless variety of races thus 
poured through every part of Italy, three are to be 
singled out in consequence of their relations to 
Rome. These are the Latin, the Sabine, and the 
Etruscan people, of whom the last held the terri- 
tory to the north, the Sabine that to the east, and 
the Ijatin that to the south and southeast^ of the 
seven hills, at the time when Uie city of Ronnilns 
is supposed to have been founded. Among each 
of the three races there existed a confederacy^ of 
slight compactness, but of such wide extent that 
Rome itself is sometimes conjectured to have be- 
longed to one or to another league. 

There are also signs in the early legends of 
Rome entitling us to imagine tlial the beginning 
of its independence was in conflict with its neigh- 



7 Floras, in sneaking of Romo, T^inm et Tuscos, quasi in quotlam 
mentions es|iceiully Uio Lotins auil liivio coIlociUiu.*' i. 9. 
the Ktniseuui : — ^* Mcdiiisquo inter ^ MituiU, Stor. Ant. Top. Ital., 

cap. XXI. 
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Inmiig niul kiiulrcHl {icoplc, agtiiiist whom it ob- 
Uiined assistance from other neighbors who were 
not its kindred. Sometimes, there are traces of a 
colony uiK}n the hills.® Anon, the colony is trans- 
formed into a secession.^® Then, again, tlie taper- 
tmdition flickers, and nothing can be seen of any 
connection with the tribes or the towns of the en- 
virons.'^ But there cnn be no doubt as to tlie 
blending of dificrent races in th,e Roman people. 
Those most nearly connected by the ancient tradi- 
tions nnist have been those most largely conlribut- 
ing to the settlement upon the seven hills. The 
Latin, the Sabine, and the Etniscan laid aside their 
past enmities to pursue their present purposes, whe- 
ther of safety, of rapine," or of open warfare." 

Such a people, however gathered, swiftly became 
one of warriors.^* l^'or them the place which they 
<H*<*iipi(Ml had Ihmmi prrpannl. 

* And even from Arrndm nncl >* *' Ccn pcnplndcii ermntes no 

Troy. SeC| also, Nicbuhr** clinp- vivntcnt quo dc guoire, c*cst k dire 

tcr, entitled '* Tmditions on tlio do yol." noiiHnndfllistdet I'rans- 

Foondtng of the Citj.** formations dcs Peuplos, p. 225. 

>' "Qiiippo qnnm populus Bo- 

^** From Albft. G«"itflinf;, Rum. mannn KtniKCos, I^atinoii, Sahinos- 

Stantsvcrfiuisung, f 29. quo miffcuerit, ot nnnm ex omnibus 

«. T« 1 «• Ai*_i,. 1 Mmp'tinom ducat Corpus focil ox 

w Becker. IUim.A!tcrUUimcr,ToL ,„c,.,bri«, ct ox omnibus uuus est" 

"P"- Flor., III. 18. Tho Itniian Micalt. 

'* Wove nmiiy ronlmti. pn*tornl and uol rontent witli tliis. would Imvo 

T^-nrliko/ l:iv ](otno ** una mesrolnnsA di irenti 

Aloiiff iho JiIhIm. ench with its d'o>?ni womc." 8tor. Ant Top. 

IIS little rivtiiuliip'. !'• 14 .. noma fcrox." llor., Cairo. 

RiK3En9*s ibtfy. III. 3. 44. 



CHAPTER 11. 



TIIE FOUNDEUS. 



*' Tcmpomm illonim tantum fero rogum illustrata sunt nomina.*' 

GiCEBO, Jh Hqi,, n. 18. 



The legends or the lays of Uoiik; possess iiol 
only the frtislnicss on which poetry, but, in many 
respects, the faithfulness on wrhicli history depends^ 
It is neither fit to scare them from existence by a 
lean and wasteful learning, nor necessary to repeat 
them as though the only advantage to be gained 
were the illustration of the ardent faith by which 
they were, in after times, created. If they be at- 
tributed to later generations, none can tell to which 
they must actually and dclinitely be assigned. 
If credibility be utterly denied to them, the only 
means of composing the early annals of their peo- 
ple must be abandoned as unserviceable.^ The 
stoutest skeptic voluntarily lowers his lance before 

1 Even calling them " compla- From what a procioos source of tralh 
cent fictions/* os Wordsworth itcoiuc." 

« Yet the same , ' " ]l^ ?? danwxrous," said riu- 

Involvcdahlstoryofnodoubtfulsense, **«'>. ^o discredit as to credit sudi 

Uifltoiy that proves by inward ovi- matters too entirely." CamiU., 6. 
deuce) 
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tlic mention of a law or ike outline of the as- 
Bcmbly in the ancient stories. We may believe that 
tiicy contain memories of greater significance. 

They are the sources from which the elements of 
the Roman chamcter are to be drawn. Of these the 
first i-o be seen is the love of anus. From the poijit 
at which the god of war appears as the father of 
Romulus, tliis is represented as the instinctive pas- 
sion of the Roman heart Not to live in peace 
did tlie restless Latin, the vigorous Sabine, and tlie 
vindictive Etruscan cleave tlieir way to the seven 
hills. They came to maintain themselves against 
their pursuers, upon whom they, in their turn, might 
soon be able to fall with resistless revenge. If they 
came unpursued, they were all the sooner engaged 
in the pursuit of others. Flocks were to be seized, 
and lands to be concpicrod, from tlie foot of the 
hills ovi*r all the mirrouiitliug phiin. But alUtgether 
above mere lust of concpicst was the savage ex- 
nHntion willi which the llonian of the early as of 
the later days anncd liimsclf for battle. In peace, 
he was but an ignorant and an indolent man, even 
m his own eyes. In war, his prowess and his skill 
raised him to the stature of the hero.' His, there- 
fore, was a love of arms for the sake of arms, still 
more than for that of the spoils which they assured. 

The legends are followed by tlie subsequent ac- 
counts of the early warriors. One historian writes 

• " Slln rrittqno pent rpiiYcrncr on IwUfrr f " I/5Yr«qnc, Bnr PKWrcnU 

IH^ihU* imrtio I'liiiloiro «1c)i itmiiirnt ]*t)iiitJi ilo VUuit Koiti^ Mem. tlo 

iM^rlm do Homo .... n en luiu- Tln^tUnt, Uut ot. Litt Anc, torn. 

rons-nont pns as«cx ^nr nn ))Ctiplo ii. p. 393. 
ipti .... no lATiiit quo 10 

VOL. I. 13 
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that they were a rude race without law and with- 
out government.* Another describes them as a 
horde unfit to adopt any institutions.^ A tliird, of 
later date, makes no seruple about styling them 
robbers and barbarians.® The actors were appro- 
priate to the scenes of the opening history. 

The earliest legend of which we need take notice 
related the birth of Romulus and Remus, the twin 
children of Mars and the priestess Silvia. She was 
of the royal house of Alba, but of a sire whose riglits 
to the throne had been usurped by his younger 
brother. He, either fearing the future claims of 
the new-born boys, or else indignant at the dis- 
honor of his niece, ordered the mother and the in- 
fants to be thrown U)getlier into the Anio, t<) die. 
Silvia perished ; but the babes, carried down the 
stream into the Tiber, were borne on farther to the 
foot of the Palatine hill. A wolf was said to have 
lapped them with her tongue and fed them with 
her milk, until they were discovered by a shepherd, 
who took them into his own hut and with liis 
wife's aid saved them from death. The boys grew up 
with their preserver's children to be men, stronger 
and braver than any of their companions, who 
may have been herdsmen or colonists, of one race 



* **Qcnu8 lioiniiinm agrcsto siuo ^ ^*Jnm kitroncj) ct sciiiiharbiiri." 
logibtu, sine impcrio." This is Eutropius, i. 3. A Christiiin con- 
appliod moro particularly to the temporary of Eutroiiios tclk the 
"Akorighies." SallttstiuB, Cat, 6. same stoiy: "Jam liiiitinios agro 

pellerci civitatos proximoa cvcrtoro 

• " Ex finithnls popnlk turba cum tempi is et alkaribtu, captos co- 
omnia aino diacriniino liber an cere, daiuuia alionis et auia scolcri- 
aenrna oaaot, avida noTaram rorum." baa adoleacoro." Min. Vclix Octa- 
Liviua, i. 8. vina. 
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or of several. The spot where the brothers were 
bred and where they supposed tliemselves to have 
been borni was still in all its ruggedness. Yet it is 
probable that the dillcrcnt people living near, on 
either side, were already approaehing one another 
by forming st^Mlenu'nf^ upon the hills.' However 
this may have been, it does not appear that Romu* 
lus and llenius found it diflicult, when their pa- 
rentage was diseoveredi to gather a numerous band # 
of followers, as tliey revenged tlieir mother's death 
and replaeed their grandfatlier, yet livbig, upon 
the tluone of Alba. 

The young heroes returned to their huts on the 
Palatinei either bound by promises to their follow- 
ers who could not have been rewarded at Alba,® 
or else themselves preferring their earlier home. 
New ho|x!s, hownvcri had come to them; and when 
tlu*y turned tlirir liarks upon the eity wlii(*.h they 
had nHHtvcrcd for their gnindfatluT| they were al- 
ready detc;rniined to build a city of tlieir own. 
Both sought the honor of laying its foundatiousi 
though the legend represents them as having in- 
tended to rule it jointly. But Romulus assumed tlie 
charge, and drove the plougli around the limits de- 
signed by hiniHclf upon the Palatine. Then Remus, 
enraged by the choice of the place,' as well as by 
his broUier's assumption of superiority, came up in 
derision to leap over the furrow that marked the 
line of the future walls. A quarrel arose between 



1 Boo riiit, Fortnn. Itoinnnor., * l*ltit, Kom^ 9. 
eiV Uciskr, toin. vii. p. 273. Cf. * Lit., i. 6. Dion. Ilal., i. 85, 
Trop., IV. 4. 0. ; Li v., i. 9. 86. 
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the brothers and their several adherents. Hard 
words bronght on hard blows; and Remus fell, slain 
by the hands of Romulus, or, as some said,^^ by 
one of Romulus's followers. The survivor made a 
show of lamentation. But the eity was founded, 
and the Festival of the Shepherds" was held in re- 
joieing over its opening dt^stinies, too hnnrntably 
presaged by the eonllict with which they then be- 
gan. Not the least ominous reeord of the tradition 
is that coneerning the violation of the religious 
of&ces to whieh Silvia, the mother of the hero and 
founder, had sworn fidelity in vain.^^ 

The reign of Romulus eommeneed with the open- 
ing of an asylum, as it was styled, for fugitives 
and adventurers of every description.^^ When his 
followers beeame sufficiently numerous, they went 
on from one act of violence to another until their 
passions were satisfied. Some Sabine virgins, en- 
ticed by the desire of seeing the new city, accepted 
the invitation of their wild neighbors to a festival.^^ 
Before the day was over, the visitors found them- 
selves transformed into wives, whose sudden nup- 
tials were soon celebrated by the battle-cries of 
their incensed kinsmen. Strange success attended 
the Romans. Adventurers and fugi lives as they 

^ Ovid., Fai8t| v. 837 t4 setf. ilwtcn niMlit^ nproiul Ihu nHtfs; nud 

Plut, Kom- 10. Do Vir. lUiwtr., ^ l»oro and Uiero 
^np, J. OpoM boiiotith Uio rock Uie gloomy 

*^* ' cave.*' Dykb. 

" Tho Falilia. Pint., Rom., 12. ^ For tlie yariaiions in those and 

•I A.1.1 iuha prt«%« .n^ik.*. Ti«» ^^» >" ^*o other logonda, see Maiden's 
Andmtio Come appean. Her cots ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

Green twigs of osier weave the slcn- ^* Li v., i. 8. Dion. Ilal., ii. 15 
dcr walls, u Liy^ ,. 9. 
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were, tlicy prevailed against the tribes from which 
they hod separated themselves. More singular by 
for was the willingness with which the surrounding 
people joined with them in their tumultuous for- 
tunes. The SabincR, apparently on the very eve 
of t)bluining vongraner, uniled theniHclvc^s to their 
fiN^s upon equal tc^rniB.^'^ Many of the Latin towns 
were drawn into a confederacy with the Romans.^^ 
Vestiges of an Etruscan immigration at the same 
period are likewise to be traccd.^^ Tlius the tliree 
foremost races of Italy, from which a people had 
been formed at Rome, combined in adding to its 
numbers and its triumphs. The foundations were 
no sooner laid tlian the wall and the tower, so to 
speak, were raised by other hands. 

The names of the three original Tribefi, tlio Bam- 
ncs, file Titic!8, and the Luccres, from their leaders, 
llonmlus, Talin8, and liUcnnio,^" bear witness to the 
coalition of races in the Roman. As the first to 
have a leader at Rome, the Ranuies may have had 
some pretensions above the other two.'^ It is quite 
evident that the privileges of the Etruscan Luceres, 

^ Under their king Tatins. and Laccroi from Lammo, Locus, 

** Rogniim consonant, impcriiim or Lnccnis, all siisccptihio of somo 

oinno conrcnini ItoniAni. Itn gc- sort ofoxiiliumtloii roiinc«'tingtliom 

niinnin iirlic.** Liv^ 1. 13. with an Ktnucnu dcrivntion. ** No- 

1^ IAy^ I. 11. Dion. IlaL, ii. minntfl) ITrilms], nt nit Ennini, Ta- 

93,36. ticnMM a Tatio, liamnonses a Ilo- 

" Under a Lncutno, who pnro miilo, Laccres, nt Janins, a Lnot- 

aid to Bomulas against Uio Sabines. mono.** YarTt>, I>o Ling. Lat. 

Fastos, a. r. CoDliiis Mons. Yarro, t. 9. ** To me," says the author of 

]>e Ling. Lat, t. 9, cd. Spengcl. llegal Home, (p. 44, note). **th« 

C\c^ l>e Rep., II. 8. whole idea appears without a iMisis.** 

^ 'riie origin of tlio won! Unmncs I cannot agree. 
is plninly enough connected with 

tlMt of Itomuhis or Itome. Titics >* ** Cclsi Rnmnrs/' Ilor., Art 

is from TaUtts, the Buldno litng; roct.,313. Cf. Dion. Hal., ii. Gl 

12« 
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the last to have a leader amongst ihe Romans, were 
inferior to those of the two preceding Tribes. All 
the three, however, possessed an equal claim to the 
name of Romans, and to the title of Patricians. 

This title was equivalent to that of Masti»rs. 
None more befitting could have been assumed by a 
people in whose character the love of dominion con- 
stituted one of the foremost elements. The love of 
arms was in a great degree the love of dominion. 
( To be valiant with the early Romans was to be 
powerful ; )to be powerful was to be valiant But as 
they loved warfare for its own sake, so, for its own 
sake, did they love dominion. ( It was the pride of 
the individual to lead in battle or to command in 
peace. The greater the number of his inferiors, 
whether personally dependent or personally independ- 
ent, the greater was his own dignity. \ As a nation, 
the Romans, both the early and the later, were ani- 
mated with the same passion for empire. The wider 
the extent of their realms, the larger the lists of their 
subjects, the more prosperous, the more glorious was 
their own destiuy. It was consistent to begin as 
Masters or Patricians. 

The title was supported by the reality. The Pa- 
tricians composed the troops of horse ^ and foot^i by 
whom the honors of the field were won. Amongst 
them were divided the spoils and the lands acquired 
in battle.^ They occupied the assemblies and the 

^ ** Tarma terimft ef t (E in U prima legio flebat ae tinsnln tribiu 

abliO^qaodtenleiiieauitesextribtu .... millia singula muitam mi^ 

tribubui .... flebant.'* Yano, De tebant." Id- ib. 

Ling. Lat., v. 16. ^ ** Ager Bonumiu primnm di- 

^ " MilitM quod trinm milliam riras in partes tres, a quo tribna ap- 
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tribunals of the city. Of their number was the 
king, who presided in peace ^ and who led in war. 
He ruled as the cliief of the Patricians. A plot of 
ground set apart to be cultivated for him,^ bccauBC 
he had no time to devote to his own interests, was 
Uir principal disUnrUon lurtwcen himself and his tur- 
bulent comrades. lie was a master, only as one of 
the masters.* 

The death of the first king is ascribed to the Pa- 
tricians. According to one account, Romulus had 
Iricd to tyrannize over them.*' According to another, 
lie had ruled ** more like a Patrician tJian a king.'' ^ 
Wliatever led to Ids decease, Romulus is described 
as having reappeared for the sake of urging the Ro- 
mans to pursue warfare until they conquered every 
nation upon the earth.* The love of arms and the 
love of dominion were thus declared to be not only 
the crowning chumclcrislir4i, but the crowning duties 
of the nation. 

Another trait, however, had already appeared 

pellmtaB.** Varro, Do X^ing. Lftt, iZeat bedeotet keinen Alleinhemclier 

T. 9. " Bina jncem a Ilomulo di- (Trrannns), sondorii einen dcr leitet, 

tIm Tiritim.'* fd^ De Ro lioBt, lenkt (qni regit), dcm die Ansftthr- 

1. 10. cnte Gowalt gegcben iat" Kiien- 

" Dion jsitti folates that RomnlttS dcclier, Biirgermlit im alien lion^ 

himself jadf^t the greatest crimes pp. U, 13. 

{rCtv lifVuv/mrcii* rii ftt)WTn)^ and * Lir., i. 1 5, 16. Dton. Hal., 

("oniniiilcil tlio rent (ri) /Aarroiti) to II. 50. 

tlio Senators, ii. 14. 8oc tho wliolo ^ 'Ap^af re warpuuf uti^Xop f rvp- 

section concerning tlio king*s an- Atvuuc* Appiaa., Do llcgibiis, Kxe. 

tlioritr. ii~ cd. Didot. 

** " Bine Kgnm opera et labore, * In woids foretelling the dcs tiny 

nt eos nolla prirati negotii cora a of Borne : ** Cceleetos Ita velle, nt 

popnioram reiNts abdncerot.*' Cic, mca Roma caput orUis terramm sit : 

Do Ucp., T. S. pmindo rrm militnrom rolnnt : sri* 

^ " Uonis Aliesto YerfnMntii; nriic- anli|itc, et ita postcris tradniit, nidlas 

tocmtis<*h, nnd nirlit, wio gewohn- oi^cs hnmaaas arrois Itomniiis M- 

lirh nnpenommcn win!, monnn*liiwh iislcro itossc.'* Lir., 1. 16. 

gvwcscn ist Dcnn das wort On tlic legends rclatuig to Boraa* 
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amongst the Romans. Warrior as he was, Romu- 
lus had been likewise a legislator. After organizing 
the tribes of the Patricians, he promulgated the laws 
which they suggested or which they adopted, as the 
case may have been. Upon the national charac- 
ter was deeply impressed the reverence for law. 
Whether it were a lesson from the liaiins, the Sa- 
bines, or the Etruscans, or from ail three, the Ro- 
mans readily learned the value of a code by which 
their arms and their dominion might be upheld. 
Every thing that could contribute to their discipline 
as warriors was introduced into the public statutes. 
So was every thing that could contribute to their 
security as rulers. It was their interest as well 
as their obligation to reverence the law. 

To carry on the legislation which the first king 
had but begun, the Patricians chose ^ a second king 
in the person of the Sabine Numa. The very name 
of the new chieftain has been taken for the person- 
ification of law.^ Under Romulus, the Patricians 
had laid tlic foundations of their state in conquests. 
Under Numa, they arc believed to have built up 
their institutions.^^ 

The institutions of religion were the first to be 

Ins, SCO Uio treatise Do Urlw Roma tary and tho uulicial commission, so 

cjiisquc rcgo Itouiiilo, up. Stilloiigro, to siK*ak, of niii^;. It was tlic funu 

Nov. Tlies. Ant Kuiii., torn. ii. of all tlic lirst clcctiuus to ilic tlirono. 

** Li?y says, " Ad unum omnoa .n ,„. i. • t i * .. ^ . 

docernnnt" fi. 18) : and it is ccr- „," WiA the hdp of Ao Greek 

tain that the Ciilas elected the No^,"d.h.der Sitten, Gehrauche, 

kings. Cic, De Rep, ii. IS, 17. 18, Ccremonier nnd Gcsetze, otlor den 

20,21. Then, " Ipi de sno impe! Uriieher des Stoats Organismus." 

no cttriatam legem tulit" Cic, De ™J;"K» ^^^ ^^ Romer, vol. i. 

Rep., II. IS. That is. he received P- **®- 

from the same assembly which had ^ "Her [Rome's] better founder." 

elected him the Imperium, the mill- Tuousoh. 
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raised. Up to this lime they hnd remained in tlio 
confused condition natural to the circumstances in 
which the members of different races bad collected 
at Rome. Each Tribe of the Patricians worsliipped 
its own divinities. Ceremonies were, here, of one 
kind, there, of another. Without harmony in their 
religious relations, Ihcy were constantly exposed to 
disc*ord in their political relations. Under the gui« 
dance of Numa, they were believed to have organized 
a common system of religion. The homage of idols 
was abolished. The saerirtce of human beings was 
prohibitecl** Four Pontiffs, with a chief, were in- 
trusted with the grneml sniHTintendence of the reli- 
gious constitution.'''^ Three Flameus, or olliciating 
priests, were appointed : one to the service of the 
Etruscan^ Jupiter, another to that of the Latin "^ 
Mars, and the third to that of the Sabine*' Quiri- 
mis; so lliut the priiieipal ginls of the tlirtM* nu*es 
united in Uie Roman had each his minister and his 
sanctuary.*' The worship of Vesta, to whom the re- 
puted mother of Romulus had been unfaitliful, was 
instituted, as that of a goddess common to all the 



" Flnt, Naiih 8. Cic^ ]>e Bop., ** Dion. IIaI^ ii. 4S. It wai the 

II. 14. Mime doiljr whom Iho llomniii tnint- 

"" Id., iU. fonncd into Bomnhii dciltod. Qui- 

** Etniscnn, bocntiM Feliugien. rina« wa« also a tunuuno of Men 

8ce Mnlden'B Ilistorj, tip. lOS, 13S. and Jannt. 
Tho god wnii railed DtjoTif ; hie 

Flaincn, Dialie. ^ Dionvfine (ii. 64), and Livy 

** Latin, according to tho legond (i. SO), both attribnto the three 

of Romnlns ; bat more grncnilljr prie^tlioodji to Noma, in opposition 

worshipped hy mnnj of Uie early to rinlnrrh, (Num., 7.) On the 

|N^iplo lliroii|;lKMit Italy, nt Itint M iMii«Mi of the varkmn rfli^ioiifi. uro 

a riinil rniluT tliim A wnrliko tlHly. Wnrliitnnilli, Alt. (irfirJi. H«»m. 

Sco llitrtiin^, llcl.dorliiim., tol. II. 8liuit., pp. 917,918; mid rf. Uu 



pp. 1611 if «rt/. |H*rii, Am-rth., vol. iii. pp. 40<>, 461. 
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Tribes; her eternal fire being inlrusied to tlie keep- 
ing of fonr virgins, chosen with peeuliar cure, and 
invested with peculiar sanctity under the name of 
Vestals.® Another order of priests was composed of 
Fetiales, eliarged with the declaration of war and tlie 
negotiation of peace.® The committal of such aflbirs 
to a single body is a conclusive proof of the uni- 
formity to which the religious system was reduced. 

How the priesthood was connected with the govern- 
ment appeared more distinctly in the matter of the 
auspices. The Auspex,^ afterwards called the Augur, 
was the seer, through whose exalted knowledge the 
will of the gods was made known on earth. He 
might be an observer of the heavens, or of the flight 
and song of birds, or of any phenomena in animate 
and inanimate nature. But he was always the in- 
terpreter, according to whose report the battle was 
fought or delayed, the law accepted or refused, and 
the festival celebrated or postponed ; while all do- 
mestic relations were more or less regulated by 
the signs which he studied and explained. Wliether 
the ofllcc was introduced by Etrnscans, or, as is 
more likely, by Latins, into Rome, it appears to have 
been adopted betimes. Tradition refers to Romulus 
himself the appointment of three Augurs for life, one 
for every Tribe, with whom he, as well as each of 
his successors, was joined as a colleague, making four 
in all.*^ The three, however, were probably the aet- 

^ Plat, Num., 9, 10. very different title, belonging to an 

** Dion. Ual., ii. 72. Cie., Do inferior order of soothiayen. 

L^gg., II. 9. 

*M.Mut., QiiiD8t. Bom., torn. vii. *^ Cic., Do Ilep., ii. 9. Lit., x. G. 

p. 134. The Uoruspex was a **Uouialas ipso otiam optimus an- 
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iiig observers of the auspiecs ; ono or more of them 
being attached, as occasion required, to the magis- 
trate or the assembly, to whom their assistance was 
commonly deemed indispensable. In some cases, in- 
deed, the magistrate was able to take the auspices 
for himself. But it then rcniahicd for the Augurs to 
pronounce upon the validity of his observations; so 
that it was long the custom for the highest officers to 
have an Augur by their side, whose interpretation of 
signs celestial or signs terrestrial guided them in their 
levy, their onset, or their harangue. In short, the 
college of Augurs appeared to be a body through 
which the priesthood obtained tlie upper hand at 
Rome.« 

All this, however, was but an appearance. The 
Augurs and the Fetialcs, the Vestals, the Flamens, 
and tlie Pontiffs, were alike dependent upon the 
PalrirituiH, from whom thoy wore w»hH'.lrd lo dis- 
charge their resiicctivc services. Absorbed in con- 
ducting their wars and in settling their conquests, 
the mass of the Patricians were content to leave the 
merely religious offices in a few hands. They could 
not renounce religion, little as they must have re- 
vered it For they could not have triumphed with- 
out some sort, of fnitli on tlicir part Tliey could 
not have ruled, williout some sort of faith on the 
part of those wliom they had sulnlued. Tlie faith 
on both sides was that the immortals tliemselves 

Kvr fuiiio tnMUtar.** Cic^DeDW., rrxenint** Cie«, Pe DW., i. 40. 

1. 3. (^ompiiro lira «1ciirH|*lion in l)o 

^ " Ki ref!C9 nngiircM, ct iwwlm I^g^ ii. IS, nnil llmi in \A\\ i. .16. 

privnii. ro«lctii Mivnlolio prinliU, Kfr, fnrtlicr, KI«ihIc<*Imt. lliirgcr* 

iviiipiiidiiftm ri'lipioiiiiin nnctorilAlo rcclii im nlten li4mi, (*np. 3. 
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ruled and battled for the Romans. But that this re- 
quired an authoritative priesthood never erosscd the 
minds of the Patricians. Their order was the go- 
vernment. Theur priests were its servants. The 
Augur announced the will of the celestials. But 
it was to support the will of the warriors around 
him. The Flamen offered 'sacrifice to the immortals. 
But it was to enhance the glory of the mortals 
amidst whom he officiated. 

The sanctity that did not attach itself to the 
priesthood passed over to the order from which the 
priesthood was filled. Not the laws of the priests, 
but those of the Patricians, pretended to more than 
human perfection. Numa himself professed to de- 
rive hia knowledge from the divine Egeria. The 
law, regarding him as its original Iramer, imitated 
his example in assuming divinity. Not that the 
Patricians put forth their ordinances as those of 
gods. To do this, they must have been priests 
rather than warriors. But they regarded themselves 
as standing very near to the gods. The inspiration 
of the immortals breatlied in their law. It was 
supported by the power of the immortals. 

The civil institutions rose in becoming proportions. 
The whole body of Patricians was united in the Co- 
mitia Curiata, the assembly of the Curias. Each 
tribe was divided into ten Curias; each of the Cu- 
rias into ten Gtentes, or Names, as they may be 
styled, became they were formed of kindred names 
rather than of kindred families.^ The Name was, 

^ " Ex ronltU fMnilUs." FostnSi calls tho Gcna a AtK&c, or Decade, 
a. v. Qcns. JSSL Dionyaiiu (ii. 7) iuLatui,Dcciiria: (hougliaDocaria 
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therefore, the first clement in the eonstitution of the 
Roman state.^ It may be eollcd a corporation, infe- 
rior to that of the Curia, which, under the presidency 
of a Curio, exercised the more public charges for 
which it was created. So long as the Curia met 
alone, it was generally a body of citizens assembled 
for religious as well as for civil piurposes.^ But as 
soon as the Curias were joined together in their as- 
sembly, their religious functions disappeared in the 
political rights which tliey tlien assumed, each Curia 
throwing a vote in elections and legislation.^ 

From this assembly two other bodies appear to 
have been formed, one composed of Senators, the 
other of Celeres, or, as their successors were afler- 
wartls called, Knights. It does not appear that there 
was primarily any incongruity between the two to 
prevent the same individual from holding a place in 
bolh; allliongli it in indnbitaUile that llie olliites of 
one body were totally dissimilar from those of the 
other. One hundred Knights from each of the three 
Tribes, formed a company of cavalry, raised to do 
the state such service as swiftly moving hofsemen 



wiui, in Inter times, a militarjTi not a ** ** Ut in ttia qniM^uo Curia u- 

rivil, ill vision. cm piiblicA fiiccrct fcniMquo olwor* 

** ** Dio Clirdcr ctncr Cicni .... rnrcu'' Fcttu*, ». v. diria. Hull- 

aurh inncniii penannt warden.** Rn* mnnn (Rum. GramlTerfnittttnf^, p. 3) 

Mrli« Itiim. Alt., torn. Ji., p. IS. calls tiio Ctiria a Lanclsclinft, rrom 

8«c Feslns, ». y. Patriciot ; C ircro, am*** or x^^^v ; and it may liave 

Topic., 6. As Iln^o remarks, onr liccn that the (^urian, in tlicir meet- 

word ffewtlentan Ims nomo assoctntion ini;^ opart, Imd nomcltiini; to do 

with tfio old nenttlit^ tho mem iter of with the secular concerns of tlicir 

the (icns. lfi«t. Horn. T<aw, \ i.xx. niriuWr«. 

tl «M»it hnpiNMinl, hoMC^cf, im Iho ^ Tin* Inws i»n«'«r«l in llic ritiins 

frreilnicn nnil IMclictnns mine into were cnlltNl Sritn ropiili, " ilr«Tre« 

cxl«!enrc nt Konic, thnt there were of the people." Festti*, n. v. JH-il. 

imjt mil who wcro not fjmtUi «. Top. 

vol.. I. 13 
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• 

alone could perform in forays and campaigns.**" Tt 
is something better tliau a eonjeetnre, llierefore, that 
these were the younger llomans.*^ Their Tribune, 
or leader, was the second personage in the city, rank- 
ing next after the king, by whom he was named.*^ 
On the other hand, the Senate was composed of the 
elder men,^ of whom one hundred were appointed 
from the Ramnes,^* and another hundred from the 
Sabine Titles ; ^ the third Tribe having no repre- 
sentation for several reigns. The Prince or Chief 
Senator, ^ receiving his appointment from the king, 
was, in the king's abstiuee, invested with the govern- 
ment of the eity;**^ the Tribune of the Knights being 
generally obliged to accompany tlu; monarch to the 
iield. Jiut though the head of the Senators was in- 
ferior in consideration to the head of the Knights, on 
account of the military functions pertaining to the 
latter, the Senators, collectively, were far above the 
Knights. As the highest Patricians, they were the 
highest masters at Rome. 

Thus was constituted the ruling class. First to 
appear amongst their subjects were the Clients.*** 

*^ Hence Uicir name, Kihj^t -^^l* ^ The Scnes. Plat, Bom^ 13. 

Kehjp^ Lat cclcr, Kiifr. swift I pivo '^ Ltv., i. 8. Dion. Hnt.. ii. 12. 

Iho utymoloj^y in full, liccanso Nic- ^ Dion. UuLi ii. 47, 57. The 

huhrwill htivc it Unit Cclcrcs is a second humlixHl were not ininiedi- 

name for the whole ho<1y of Tatri- ntcly of C4]niil di^^nity with the tirstf 

riiuirt. See, beMides,nin., Nat Hist, nccoiilmf; to the siiuio hi.Htorian. 

XXXIII. U. The number is from ii. 58, C2. The Decent Vrimi, or 

lAv^ 1. 13. First Ten, belongcd,it here appeiani, 

** Dion. Ilal., ii. 13. to the Roinnes. 

*'•* '' Is aitlcm enit <|ui E^uitibHs ^ Dion. Hal., ii. 12. Tacit., 

prffierat, et veluti secundum locum Ann., vi. 11. 

a reeibns obtinebat" Pomponius, ^ Their appearonoo at Rome has 

ap. Digest, lib. i. tit ii., ii. 15. See been connected witli tlie openiuf; of 

Huperti, lloiu. Alt, torn. ii.pp.Ul, an asylum by Romulus. See Nic- 

II G. buhr, YoL i. p. 105. 
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Of tlicRc, each was obliged to take or to clioose a 
Patrician for a patron, to whom he and his were 
bound in certain services considered to be requited 
by the protection of the superior.* Originally, there 
were probably no otiier subjects besides the Clients. 
But it could not have been long after the earliest 
victories, when the city was stocked with captives. 
Their reduction to bondage tended to improve the 
condition of the Clients from whom less menial du- 
ties would thenceforth be exacted by their patrons. 

Romulus is said to have directed all arts and 
trades to be abandoned to the Clients.^ It was a di- 
rection consistent witli the love of dominion and of 
arms amongst the Patricians. But those were times 
when the warrior and the ruler found it necessary 
to be the laborer likewise. To Numa is ascribed 
an institution deserving more consideration. " Of 
all his onlinaiices," says llic blogniphor, ** (he one 
dividing the people according to their occupations is 
the most remarkable." Over the toil despised amongst 
the ancient nations, Numa threw a mantle of honor 
by organizing colleges or guilds in which the diflcr- 
ent artisans of the nation were gathered with solemn 
forms.*^ 

But the chain of submission was bound upon the 
lower classes. It extended from order to order, fronv 
grade to grade. Not by force alone was it riveteil. 



** There must haro been a preco- ** boloiiK emphaticallj to a nido ami 

dont for tho law in the Twelve Ta- iint>erfiTt »tate of the norinl union." 

Mm. 8ro the ^'n^ ri., C(K», tiilh rol. Kron., toI. It. p. 321, Anicr. 

ScrviiisV roinninifiiry. "ThrJMivIr- nlit. 
Incft/' ^nyii Mr. Mill, In t|)enkiii|» f^ Dion. Tint., ir 9. 3R. 
of giving ami rrmv in); protection, *• Thit., Nnni., 17. 
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Ill the national character the reverence for law was 
closely attended by reverence for the ruler. To tlie 
same feeling the love of dominion and of arms con- 
duced. Success upon the field or in the council was 
so dearly prized as to enslirine him who achieved it 
in the eyes of his peers, as well as in those of their 
and his inferiors. 

The work of the founders may be said to have 
been completed when Numa consecrated his temples 
to Terminus and to Faith.*® In the worship of 
Faith, the Patricians were bound to maintain their 
reverence for tlie ruler and for the law. In the wor- 
ship of Terminus, the god of boundarieH,**'-* they 
stood pledged to maintain tlieir love of dominion 
and of arms. The liberty to do all lliis was theirs. 
They were free to combat and to govern, free to 
make and to uphold their laws, free to elect and to 
uphold their rulers. In a word, the Romans were 
free to be the founders of a nation by which cen- 
tralization might be extended over the earth. 

•* Plat, Nam., 16. by Do Boze, Acad. lose, et B. Lett., 

^ See a memoir Da Dieu Terme, torn. i. pp. 50H9eq, 



CHAPTER III. 

NEW COMERS. 

*'IIcndd or t<Mnorrow*i strife." 

MooiiK. 

NuMA was followed by TuUus Hosiilias. A fiercer 
warrior than bc^ had not yet appeared amongst the 
contending tribes of the Roman plain. In the wars 
wliicli he aronsedy Alba itself, the birthplace of Ro- 
inuluB, was dc8troyod, its inhabitants, or the grrator 
iiumbrr uf thrni, bring Irunnpurlc^d to lUniic. The 
moment that this was done, the question arose con- 
cerning tlic relations of the new comers and the 
old. 

It was a qnestion of which the decision could be 
reached at once, so far as the Albans were concerned. 
Such were the associations between them and their 
conquerors, that they were readily admitted to the 
rights of Romans. Every Alban who sat in the 
Senate or served in tlic army lent strength to the 
state and dignity to its victorious members. In him 
was seen a ruler of a city illustrious for ages before 
th(^ buiUling of Rome. He had submitted to the 

■ " Forocior otuutt Komnlo.** Lir., i. S2. 
18 • 
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warriors of the younger city. Yet they could not 
hcsitiito to receive sncli new coiners as lie upon 
equal terms with themselves. 

But there were others of the conquered whose 
reception into the conquering state was beset with 
many diiliculties. According to the example set by 
older races, the Romans would have made mere cap- 
tives of the vanquished, some being left where they 
were to till the ground or to people the town, 
while others were transported to Rome to discharge 
the laborious offices abhorred by their victors. Only 
in part did the Romans imitate the policy of pre- 
ceding conquerors.^ 

When Ancus Marcius, the successor of Tullus, 
and the reputed gruiidsou of Niuna, was king, 
fresh conquests were made. No such inducements 
as had led to the admission of the Albans appear 
to have existed with regard to the Latins who were 
now subdued. They were comparatively alien, com- 
paratively obscure ; and had they met with the 
fate incurred by the vanquished throughout anti- 
quity, they would have been put to the sword or 
thrown into bondage by the victors. It was the 
glory of Ancus Marcius to have reigned when the 
disposal of these Latins was made by the Patri- 
cians. 

For from them was constructed the order of the 
Plebeians. Such as were not left in their former 



^ "Qaiil aliud,** cxcloimod tlio tos pro alicnigenis arccbant?-' 

Romaa Emperor, " exitio Lacedic- Tacit, Ann., xi. 24. See Dion, 

moniis ct Atlicnicnsibufl fnit, qnom- Hal., ii. 17. 

quttiu unnitf iioUcroiit, nbi qucNl Tic* • 
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homes were transported to dwelling-places upon the 
Aventine. There, without being invested with ac- 
tual liberty, they were spared the degradation of 
actual bondage. Witli their slaves or their re- 
tainers, little was done except to make them the 
retinue or the property of the Romans. Only the 
rulers of the vanquished states became the free- 
men of the state in which they were incorpo- 
rated.* 

Nor were they freemen of Uie same degree with 
the Patricians. They contracted their niturioges 
and therefore entered into their domestic relations 
upon unequal terms with the founders of the state. 
They held their possessions, which were of smaller 
amount, upon a lower tenure. Their political rights 
were still more limited. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if thoy can be said to have had any. But, por- 
sonully, Ihry wrrn allowed to br, or to call llirni- 
selves, free.* The liberty of Rome remained tliat 
of her waniors and her rulers. If the rulers were 
none but Patricians, the warriors were in part Ple- 
beians. As such, they were freemen, however infe- 
rior to their conquerors. 

The institution of the Plebeian order involved 
the rishig state in difliculties. Collisions were una- 
voidable l)etwccn the new comers and the old. 
Though the latter easily maintained the upper hand, 

■ Cic^ De Rep., ii. 18. Dioo. all the riffhli which freedom ecmid 
llnl., III. 4.1. Li v., I. .13. cotirey. "Unobni in|*cnitii ortiu.** 

Li v., VI. 411. ** Qui nh tiigenuif ori- 

* None writ! roiiwitlorctl li» Iks wmli nimt,'* (?i<*., Tn|»ii*., G. llio 
wholly fixr, ittilrKfi H|)ritn): of |»ait^ile lii^cnittM >v:h tlio rcnl Ircciiian. ^>cc 
liuru, lliciiisc'hi's, iu |H»^*s8ion of cli. ii. uolc 44. 
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tlio former were as easily iiulueed U> aiteinpt to 
clcvato tliemsclvcs. A mist of angry feeling rose 
yearly, perhaps daily, between the Plebeian Aventine 
and its opposing hills. 

But through the mist as through the sunshine 
which from time to time dispersed it, the resources 
of Rome were seen to have increased. The Romans 
felt that they were stronger. Their enemies were 
taught to share the feeling. A larger force was 
gathered for every foray ; a larger army was pre- 
pared for every campaign. Nor was the addition 
to the energies of the people evident in time of 
war alone. The intervals of peace were crowded 
fuller with industry and with adventure. Fields 
were more thoroughly tilled. The simple tnides of 
the period were more actively pursued. Beyond the 
city and the plain the sea was already reached. 
Ancus Marcius, under whom the Plebeians were or- 
ganized, opened a port at Ostia.^ 

A new element of the Roman character appeared 
with the Plebeians. Neither they nor their descend- 
ants could forget the freedom wluch their forefathers 
had held. The determination of the Plebeians, in 
later times the great body of the nation, to recover 
their liberty, animated the whole national character. 
The love of liberty amongst the inferior freemen 
kept pace with the love of dominion amongst their 
superiors. 

Meantime, there were collected in the increasing 



* "Belli pncisqiitt ot ftrtibus c( gloria par/* is tiio historian'i calogy 
of Uio moDiurdi. Liv., i. 35. 
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state a more iiiiincrous body of dependents and 
slaves. As there were two classes of freemen, so 
likewise it may be said that tlierc were two classes 
of bondmen. One consisted of the Clients already 
mentioned, togeUier witli the scattered strangers not 
included amongst the i'lcbcians and the scattered 
freedmen not included amongst the slaves. The 
slaves constituted the second class of bondmen. 
The right to hold them in servitude was derived, 
not as with most of the ancient nations, from na- 
ture, but from the accidents of concpiest or of pur- 
chase. None, therefore, were so low, theoretically, 
as to be deprived of tlie ho[)c of liberation. As 
fresh supplies of slaves and of dependents were 
made in war, the earlier members of these classes 
woiUd naturally clamber to higher places.* 

Rome was building itself up with ruins.'^ But in 
bein;; usnl to eonntrurt her dominion, ihc^y were 
raised above the earth on which they had lain. 
The PIdM'ians had be(*n slruck down by l>cing con- 
quered. But by being incoriKirated amongst the 
members of tlie conquering state they were lifted 
up again. The possibility of their rising higher 
suggests the strife of the morrow. 



* ** Seirl anirm Tocalmlam indo ^ ** Romii inCcrim crencit Alhm 

Imxcninl, aitod III qui jnro belli rninit.** Liv., i. 30. 80 Minucitia 

ponKcnl occidi, a virtoriltiii con> Felix : ** IlA qiiUlqnid ]U>nmiil 

MrvAbniittir ct icrvi flclmnt, n ftr- tcncnt, colnnt, pomi«lcnt, MidmciiQ 

ramh ncilicct Mrri •ppcllfttl." Itido- prmla est ; lompln omniii do mtnii* 

nts Ilisp., Orif:., ix. 4. 80 Flo- nii«, id ent, do ruinii nrbinm, do 

rftiliniiv, np. Di^cftt, I^li. i. Til. iip<»lii« dvomni, dc nvdilmit smxT* 

V. 4. doiiim." Otinv., 25. 



CHAPTER IV. 

KINGS OF THE NEW COMERS. 

**Regnare .... voluntat« Plebis." 

Livius, I. 46. 

The dwellings of the Plebeians increased upon the 
AvenMnc. Thence, with uuguieniod nuniberH, ihey 
descended to their daily duties in the Forum or upon 
the fields. But the more numerous they became, 
the less independent appeared their attitude in pre- 
sence of their rulers. They were not without leaders 
to suggest or to attempt a change in their relations 
to the Patricians. But such as took the lead were 
men of the Plebeian order, destitute, therefore, of the 
authority required to command success. The great 
want of the Plebeians was that of leaders with the 
power as well as the will to act in their behalf. 

This want appears to have been supplied from 
abroad. The light in the h^gends grows dim. liul 
so far as can be seen, the next to reign at Rome 
were kings of the new comers. They were not, 
therefore, leaders of the Patricians, so much as of 
the Plebeians. 

Tarquinius or Tarquin, the fifth king, came to 
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Rome from Etniria, in (he rcigii of Aiiciis Maiciiuu 
lie was reputed to be of Greek descent, while his 
Etruscan wife was said to be greatly skilled in the 
divination for which her people were celebrated 
throughout Italy. Thus armed at all points with 
knowledge of wliich tlic Romans had never yet at- 
tained the use, or even the idea, the stranger took 
them, as it were, by storm. Becoming, first, the 
friend and chosen counsellor of the king, he pre- 
sently secured the favor of every rank amongst his 
new conntrynirn. Ancus bcqucathcil his children 
to Tanpiiu's care. Nor was it any violation of the 
trust which he hud received, that the guardian be- 
came the successor of the father. For, as we have 
already read, the Curias elected whom they pleased 
to the throne, and Tarquin obtained their votes un- 
asked.* 

Bo runs iliv. siory. JUil there ctui bo no hesita- 
tion in declaring it to cover some series of greater 
events whereof the history is gone. If Tarquin came 
as an adventurer, he must have brought with him a 
number of followers. If he came as a conqueror,' 
it must have been at the head of warriors who, like 
their leader, preferred the country which they van- 
quiffhod to the one which they had left behind them. 
Thef^o are only suppoHiiions. But they rest u|>on the 
fact thnt ilie n^ign of Tnrquin was dintinguiHlied by 
great changes in the Roman popidation. A large 

1 " Hrinium ATcipit ob indoRtrinm krr, Inlrod^ mp. ii. f 16 ; wlicrr nn 

nU\\H* cl(*cniitinm.*' V\or ,1.5. Hoc incitii^n" rommciitJirv will lie foiiiifl 

l>toii. Ihil., IV. I ; 1«ir^ I. .It; Cic.| roiH-muti); Inth tho Tan]iiiits nnd 

I V ltr|t .11. *2i\. HiT\ itii Tulliiui. 

^ As Miillcr sn^iif in 1im Ktnis- 
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mass of new comers poured into the city, as warrior?* 
or as immigrants. Their natural allies were the new 
comers already settled upon the Aventine. With 
their aid the host of strangers triumphed. By the 
common consent of the new comers, both the earlier 
and the later ones, the leader of the latter was de- 
clared the king of Rome. 

The first to be benefited by the new ruler were 
the chiefs of the new comers. The reader will 
have observed that the Luceres, the third Tribe of 
the three supposed to have been gathered in Rome, 
had not yet obtained an equal footing with the other 
two. The number of Vestjil virgins devoted to the 
service of the goddess whom we have supposed to 
be the chosen patroness of Rome, was only four; 
two, that is, for each of the first two Tribes. So 
the Senate was composed of but two hundred mem- 
bers, half being taken from the Ramnes, and the 
other half from the Titles. Probably composed, at 
first of Etniscans, but afterwards of immigrants 
from various states, the Luceres had been considered 
quite as inferior to the higher Pairicians as they 
were superior to the Plebeians. It belonged to 
Tarquin, as an Etruscan, to desire and secure the 
elevation of the Luceres. Two more Vestal virgins 
were accordingly clecttHl in their name, while a hun- 
dred new Senators W4;re appointed to he their repre- 
sentatives in the highest assembly of the state.^ 

* Fcfit, ». V. Sox Vcstus Snc. Minorum Guntiiini luiit appcllnti." 
Tho name of Uio new Senatoiis, Liv., i. 35. Dionysius (iii. C7) rc- 
thoitgh it may not liavo been iin< presents Tarquin as having chosen 
niediutcly given tlicin, prcscrvctl tho new Senators from tho Plc- 
ilio memory of their later election, bciuns. 
'* Centum in I'atrcs legit; qui deinde . 
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But. Ilic inroads of Tariiuui upon the old Patrician 
exclusivcncss did not stop here. He doubled the 
number of the Knights, already increased from three 
hundred under Romulus to six hundred under Tul- 
lus; andy what is far more extraordinary, he ap- 
|H*.ars to have made up tlie fresh six hundred of Ple- 
beians, OS well as of Patricians, whom he enrolled 
together in three new Centurias. The king's con- 
sultation with Attus Navius, a famous Augur, is in 
all the ancient chronicles ; but the point of the story 
is varied.* " Come, tell nic," said Tarquln, " if what 
I tliink of cau be done." The Augur took his aus- 
pices, and answered that it could be. ** I was think- 
ing," returned the king, *Hhat a whetstone could 
be cut with a razor." And in the presence of the 
king and of all the people, the whetstone yielded to 
the cut of the ra^or in tlic Augur's hands. So Tar- 
«|niu HMrcrcMhMl in his purpose of (*oniplelinf( the 
number of the Kniglits from the Plebeians. It was 
said, h>ng ufirr, that (hcn^ wan no cause for llie Ho- 
nians to repent the choice of a stranger for their 
king.'' 

The rnfranchisemcnt of the new comers was fol- 
lowed, or accompanied, by their civilization. Their 
<*hii*naiii came U> tliem, llirougli I'ltruria, from Greece. 
The latter, as we have read, was a land of warriors 
partially metamorphoHed into citizens. Etruria was 
likewise in a state of transition. But its warriors 
were asmmuig a sacerdotal rather than a civil posi- 
tion. The legend, therefore, becomes historical in 

* On llic niiiliorily or CitxTO, Do DiviiL, 1. 17. Cf. Liv., i. nc. 

* Vnl. Mux., 111.4.8. 
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relating how the temple was constructed, and how 
the institution was devised under the sway of Tar- 
quin and his Etruscan spouse. At the same time, 
the resources of the Romans, both at home and 
abroad, were again extended. So great an impulse 
had not been given to tlie nation as was produced 
by the last arrival of new comers with a king of 
their own. 

Common report ascribed the death of Tarquin to 
the vengeance of the sons of Ancus, whose throne 
he had occupied. The tradition, arising, perhaps, 
from some attempt of the Romans to throw off the 
yoke of the stranger, is every way congenial to the 
still disturbed condition in whicli tlicy lived. Bnt 
tlie ninnlercrs seem to have failed In iicroniplishiiig 
any thing beyond the assassination. One of Tar- 
quin's household, concerning whose birth and estate 
there is an inextricable confusion in the legends, but 
who distinctly appears to have been early renowned 
in war, obtained the royal power. It seems certain 
that his election, instead of being conducted accord- 
ing to the usual forms, took phice without the ap- 
pointment or the approbation of the Patricians. ^ He 
was the first to reign without their consent," says 
the old historian. " The favor of the Plebeians," he 
adds, "was the means by which Servius came to 
reign." ® ^ It was all an intrigue," exclaimed the 
amazed Patricians and their descendants.^ 

^ ^ Primus injttsstt popnli (Cu- Rcp^ ii. 21 ; where tlio Ciirias aro 

riasWoluntotoratnim (Senate) rcg- described as having ioTCSted him 

nnviL" Liv^ i. 41. ^ So injussu oftenvnrds with the Imperiiim. 
populi rcgnnro, conciliota prius vo- 

luntttto riclrts." Id., I. 46. Cf. » « Quasi prccorio." Do Vir. 111., 

Dion, llal., iv. 12; and Cic., Do cap. vii. 
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Intrigue or not, it was a revolution. No one eonld 
iiave proved a king of the new comers more decidedly 
than Servius Tullins. Ilia first measures, like those 
of all other lawgivers in ancient times, were for the 
relief of the distressed. The poor were discharged 
from their debts, such as lay in prison being like- 
wise discharged from their bonds.' Many were then 
endowed with lands.® Others of the lower orders, 
not needing relief from distress, were liberated from 
oppression. Some were raised to tlie oflices which 
Servius instituied.'** On the contmry, Uie old Patri- 
cians appear to have been actually oppressed. It 
is barely mentioned tliat they were removed from 
the higher ground, where their dwellings stood, to 
the lower districts of the city.^^ 

The Patrician institutions were not directly as- 
sailed by Servius or his new comers. But the esta« 
Mishnient of Ph^bcian inslitnlions took phiee. The 
Vicus or Pagus^' was fonncd after tlie likeness 
of the Name. The new Names were combined to 
form the Tribe corresponding to the Curia« Thirty 
Tribes, four for the city and twenty-six for the coun- 
try, like the thirty Curias, were gathered in an 
assembly. Possibly, the Patricians had their places 
with the Plebeians in the Tribes. However this 
may have been, the new assembly was intrusted 
with regulating the most important of all the public 
affairs. Fur to the Tribes was committed the charge 

■ Dion. ITaI, it. 1.1. " Fc«tiifi, n, r. rotrlcinii Virtit. 

* lil^ IT. 9, 10. 1^ Viati ill town, Tngiis in Ciie 

^ M^ IV. 25. HMttilrj. 
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o£ providing for the military levies by assessing the 
Tribute, or general tax, upon the entire nation.^^ 

The first institution in favor of the Plebeians was 
soon followed by another. A census having been 
taken of the Romans,^* they were divided into new 
Centurias, eaeh containing nominally one hundred 
freemen. The first were those of the Kniglits, eigh- 
teen in all. The three Centurias of Romulus, all, 
as will be recollected, of Patricians, with the three 
added to these by Tarquin, and composed in part 
of Plebeians, were left by Servius where he found 
them, at the head of the Census.^* Twelve more 
were formed from the chief men of the state, un- 
doubtedly the richest rather than the noblest, and, 
therefore, of Plebeian as well as of l*atrieian birlh.**^ 
If the new Centurias, like the old, severally con- 
tained two hundred members, the whole number 
of Knights was now thirty-six hundred, each of 
whom received a horse and the means of its sup- 
port at public charge.^7 The infantry was divided 
into five classes armed and equipped according to 



IS K Xribiis appcUavit, ut ego arbi- i' Under tlio new name, however, 

tror, ab tributo ; nam ejus quoqne of the Sex Siiffragia. 
tcqiialiter ex ceiisn conferemli nb ^^ *'Exprimoribu8civitatis.'* Liv., 

codcm iuita ratio est." Li v., i. 43. i. 43. 

Cr. III. IV., 60; Dion. Hal., iv. 22. ^^ Or, more pi-cciscly, the sup- 

Tbo licst nccoinit, by fur, of tbo port of tbo boi-i;u wiis ilefiiiycd by 

Trilioii ia tbnt by Miobiilir in bu a Ui\ on ui«lowH uwl urpbiuis, of 

Wni Yohinio. Tlioro u u tinu'iKU wboni tbo Kiiij^lit wun HUp|N>»od 

article on ilio sanio subject by Dr. to be tbo defender. Cic, Do Kep., 

Brandcs in the JahrbQclicr fur Thi- ii. 20. Pint., Pnbl., 12. Livy 

lologic, Snppl., 1849. seems to make them belong to the 

H **Censum cnim instituit, rem richer classes only: — **IIa>c omnia 

salubcnimam tonto future imperio : h\ dites a panperibos inclinata ope- 

ex quo belli pacisqne mnnia non ro." i. 43. The tax was repealed 

viritim ut onto, sod nro habita pecu- hy Yalerins Fublicolo. Plut, loc. 

niaruin ficreut.'* Ltv., i. 42. cit. 
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their property ; each class comprising a certain num- 
ber of Ccnturias. These, again, were classified 
according to their composition, whether of Elders, 
from forty-five years upwards, or of Juniors, be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and forty-five.^^ Of 
Uic five classes, tlie lirst contained eighty Ccntu- 
rias, whose members were severally wortli one hun- 
dred thousand asses, and whose equipment was a 
complete suit of bronze armor. The second in- 
cluded twenty Ccnturias, distinguished from the first, 
in arms, by wooden shields and tlie absence of 
coats of mail, and in property, by beuig rated at 
seventy-five thousand asses or upwards to one hun- 
dred thousand. The third class, likewise of twenty 
Ccnturias, wore no greaves, and possessed from 
fifty to seventy-five thousand asses. The fourth, 
of the same number of Ccnturias, embraced tliose 
whose quolilirution was from twenty-five io fifty 
IhouMuid assess, but whose arms were merely tlie pike 
and the javelin. The fifth class, of tliirty Ccnturias, 
had only twelve thousand five hundred asses for 
their property, and only slings and darts for their 
weapons. Clients may have been enrolled with 
their patrons or by themselves; but it is not certain 
that (hey were at first adinitU*d to the CtMitnrias. 
Of the one hundred and seventy Ccnturias enu- 
nicratt*d, the firnt one hundred and forty, or the first 
four classes, formed the Phalanx, that is, the main 
body of the anny, there being four additional Centu- 



^ An a erncmt ntlci Uio Junion icned in tho field, the Eldon in 
tlio (tcfcnco of llio city. 
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rias of mechanics ami mnsiciniis attached to the 
upper classes.^® A sixth chiss contained, according 
to our best authority,^ but a single Centuria of 
the Capite Censi, or proletarians, whose miserable 
fortunes barely entitled th^m to a place in the Cen- 
sus.*^ It is scarcely necessary to remark that ihcre 
were many in Rome, such as the traders and the 
workmen, those called ^rarians, in addition to the 
slaves, who were not included in any way among 
the Centurias.® 

The assembly of the Tribes was one of men ' 
who met to discharge their pecuniary obligations 
to the state. That of the Centurias was one of 
men who met to discharge their military dutios.^^ 
In both, the preponderance lay on the side of the 
new comers, perhaps the most numerous, and taken 
all in all, the most wealthy of the Romans. Yet 
the change thus wrought in the constitution of the 
state is not to be exaggerated. Neither Servius 
Tullius nor any of his adherents could have intended 

1^ Tlio Acocnsi or Yclati were to Liv.} i. 43; Dion. Ilal., iv. IG 

in a Centuria taken from, not joined et seg. ; Cic, Do llcp., ii. 22. I 

to, the fiftli class, to act OS a reserve have consulted most of tlie mo- 

and supply the pUices of the slain, dem writers on Roman history. 

See also J^estus, s. v. Adscriiititii. See also Schultz, StOAtswisscnst'hnft 

'** Dion. Hal., iv. 18. Cf. Cic., dcr Romcr, p|>. 207 e< sery., and 

De Rep., II. 22. Znmpt's tretitiso Ucbcr Abstini- 

^ As for the value of the as in innn^ dcs Kttmischcn Yolks in 

inodoru currency, it in welliiigh iui- Cenluriul-Coniiticn. 
]i088ible to make an iicciinite esti- 
mate. The latest writer of the '''* ** Dos gcsammto Yolk, wcl- 

history of Ilomc, Dr. Schmitz, dies sich gvgcn den Feind bewalV- 

rcckons it at al>out tlirce quarters ncn knnn, und Kwar nach dcm 

of a ]ienny. 100,000 asses were Maossc in dem es sich zu bcwafliien 

probably eciuivolent to near 2,000 das Yennugen hat, zum Authcil an 

of our dollars. dcr Ilcrrschaft aufgenifen.'* Miil- 

^ On the various classes, as hero Icr, Etnisker, ii. 2. 12. Cf. Uu- 

doscribod, rcfcronco must be made pcrti, llom. Alt., vol. ii. p. 67. 
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the elevation of Uie lower orders. The higher 
classes alone of the new comers were to be raised 
by the revolution. Amongst the Centuriasy the first, 
in which the richest warriors were numbered, held 
the control over Ihe rest In tlie Tribes, the t>\'cnty- 
six of the counlry, occupied by the lands of (he 
weal til iest proprietors, stood over against the four 
of the city, crowded with landless freemen. 

But the excitement amongst the Patricians was 
not the less violent It mattered little to them 
whcilicr a larger or a smaller proportion of the new 
comers rose. They, the founders of Rome, had never 
intended that those whom they admitted to tlieir city 
were to share in tlieir authority. Little by little, 
the Patricians regauicd the ground from which they 
had been dislodged. The legends do not describe 
the reaction, but it can be conceived. Scrviua Tul- 
lius, ill (ho very height of his renown, not only an 
the king of tlie Plebeians, but as the leader of both 
them and the Patricians against their common focs,^ 
proposed to resign his power. The oflcr did not 
save even his life from the vengeance of the class 
whom he had attempted to humble. Ilis own class 
do not seem to have struck a blow in his dcfcm^c or 
ill his revenge. 

Yet no king of tlie Patricians succeeded. Tar- 
cpiin, whom we suppose to have been Uieir agent in 
assassinating Servius, was the son or tlie grandson 
of the first king of that name. He did not wait 
(he consent or the oppuHilion tif (he Patricians (o 

« Lir^ I. 4S, 60. 
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seize upon the throne,^ which tlicy must have de- 
signed either to overturn or to fill with one of their 
own number. Tarquin left no time either to the 
Patricians for remonstrance or to the Plebeians for 
exultation. Arming himself, he called the Romans 
of all classes to the field. Perchance their enemies 
had taken advantage of the recant dislurbanees to 
assail them. Perchance the king determined upon 
assaulting the surrounding states, merely to prevent 
fresh disturbances in his own domains. 

At all events, the circle of conquest spread wider 
than it had ever done, including the people not 
only of the plain but of the mountains encircling 
Rome.20 The lung of foreign origin proved a greater 
conqueror than any of the llomau line. 

Without and within, the walls of Rome looked 
down on changes. Abroad, the country was over- 
spread with the ruins of a warfare that had now 
continued upwards of two centuries. At home, the 
Romans beheld the rising temple and the extending 
thoroughfare. Where a shepherd had once dwelt in 
his hut of reeds, a nation now assembled amongst 
palaces to hold its assemblies or to keep its fes- 
tivals. In no respect, however, were there so strik- 
ing silterations as in tlie nnnibers of the people. In- 
stead of a few warriors with tlieir dependents, one 
hundred thousand men, besides their clients and 
their bondmen, bore the Roman name.^ To these 

^ "Ut qni neque popuU jiusn year of tlie Commonwealth returned 

neqaeauctoribasPatribusrcgnavit** one hundred and thirty thousand 

Liv., 1. 49. citizens as capable of bearing arms. 

^ Id., ib. Dion. Hal., v. 20. Unless Uiis in. 

ST The Cciuiis token in the first eludes the citizens of the states ol- 
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resitUfl had the new coincro and their kings eon- 
ducted the state into which they were received. 

The liberty of Rome was less changed than any 
thing else by the inroad from abroad. It remained 
as with its founders, the fn^edom of men in whom 
a h>ve of nrnis and of dominion was min^kMl with 
a reverence for law and for the ruler. The new 
comers had brought in only the determination of 
larger nmnbers to obtain tlieir share in the freedom 
of the smaller number preceding them. By this the 
nature was not so much altered as the extent of 
Roman liberty. 

liod to Rome, it can icarcely bo conntcd whom a few moothf do- 

accepted as indicnting the number tadicd from their transitoiy alio- 

of warriors even at the dose of the glance. 
Monarchj, when manj coold be 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PATRICIAN REVOLUTION. 

*' Vennero a caooian di Boma il nomo o non la potostb regla.** 

Haoiiiavxuj, Due Sop, TiL lie.^ lib. i. cap. 2. 

But little liberty of any nature is said to have lin- 
gered under the sway of the second Turquhi. Sur- 
rounded by warriors, perhaps of foreign as well as 
of Roman race, and supported by the higher ranks 
amongst the new comers, the king braved all other 
classes. The lower orders, at the same time that 
they were deprived of their defences against distress 
and bondage, were forced to labor for the monarch 
and his adherents. On the other hand, the Patrician 
order, already humbled, is described as having been 
actually crushed. Some of its members were despoil- 
ed. Others were exiled. Tlie chief of their number 
were openly or secretly executed. In such outrages 
passed the reign of Tuniuin, surnanuHl SnperbuH, 
or the Proud,^ 

Tlie legends of his oppression are interrupted by 
the story of Lucretia. She was the wife of Tar- 

1 Dion. IlaL, it. 43 d teq» DioxL Cassiiu, Frag. PciroK^ 23. 
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qninins of Collatia, a nephew of the king, and there* 
fore a coasin of the lung's son Sextas. This Sextos, 
already stained with blood and lust, became excited 
by the yirtae rather than by the beauty of his kins- 
woman. Dishonored, but not disheartened, Lucretia 
summoned hrr husband nnd hrr father Lucretius to 
Collatia. They came with tlicir companions, Vale- 
rius and Brutus, to hear from her own lips how the 
artifice and the violence of Sextus had prevailed 
against her honor. The tears with which she began 
seem to have ceased as she invoked the vengeance 
of her auditory. " Swear to me," she cried, " that 
my ravisher shall not go unpunished." And when 
they had sworn revenge, she stabbed herself in their 
presence.* 

One of those who beheld Lucretia fall was a kins- 
man of the husband, and another nephew of the 
kinp. This was Urulus, a severe,' and, as some- 
times described, a stolid man, who had lived impa- 
liciit of his uncIe^s tyranny, yet in high ollice him- 
self, as Tribune of the Knights. The first to dmw 
the knife from its fatal wound, he held it up, and 
swore, by the blood upon its blade, to pursue Tar- 
quin and his race from Rome, where ^ none," he 
cried, "shall reign henceforward!"* The three who 
listened to the vow rr|)catcd it at Brutus's dicta- 

< Lit., I. 68. > " Fcsttit Myf thot nratos, In 

•« II forra ■cqvlMaior dl Ulwrtate oM Lfttto, WM irnonymoiM with 

Pa U prima •■nvdtrniM'lludoiiM,'*— OniTis It if Tcrj pouible 

exrlAims the poetess Ziippi, in lines that its early sifpiiflration, as a eo^- 

which nro ncilhcr womnni/ nor nomcn, may have dtflcnMl Ycrr liuTo 

niri<li:in. The inrotistifltcnrics of from tlmt of ScvcriiR.** Arnold's 

till* f'torv nir expo)«rtt liy Ycrri, in lIiHt., \o\, i^ note on p. 101. 

the Notii nuninnc, Nutt.'ii. Coll. 6. ^ Li v., i. 59. 
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tion, and straightway followed him to Rome. It 
was easy to fulfil the designs with which they were 
inspired ; for the king was absent with his army, and 
Brutus, as the Tribune of the Knights, was next to 
the royal person in authority. Next to him, more- 
over, was Lucretius, as the Prince of the SenaiA%** 
The two addressed themselves, not to the parti- 
sans of the monarch, not to the new comers or 
Plebeians at large, but to their own body of Patri- 
cians.^ Brutus, though connected with Tarquin's fa- 
mily on the mother's side, appears, on the father's, 
to have descended from one of the early generation 
of founders.^ Lucretius, of the oldest Patrician sU^ck, 
may have traced his descent from Lucrctia, the wife 
of Numa, the second king. Willi sucli nu^i, placed 
in such circumstances, the desire uppermost in their 
hearts must have been to see the Patricians rise 
against the new comers and their kings. To the 
proposal made by Brutus, that Tarquin and his 
house should be expelled forever, the Patricians re- 
sponded with a zeal, says the historian, << becoming 
men and Romans."® 

The reigns of the seven kings are recorded to 
have filled the space of two hundred and forty-four 
years. But of their (chronology little remainc^l be- 
sides the day when Rome was founded, the time 
when Hervius Tnllius was boni, and the day which 
proved the last of the Monarchy, the first of the 
Commonwealth of Rome.^ 

* Tac., Ann., Yi. 11. Lit., i. 59. * '*Qaod viros, qnod Romanes 

* Dion. Hal., iv. 75. Cf. iv. 84. decerot." Liv., i. 59. 

V He is oxprcssly described as a * It wos called " Rcf^ifogium." 
Patrician in I)ion. llal., iv. 71| 81. Festns. Orid., Fast, ii. 685. 
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Near the close of the reign tlius suddenly terminat- 
ed, an embassy, eonsisting of the king's two yomiger 
sons and their relation, Brntus, was sent, as the 
story nin, to Delphi, for the purpose of consulting 
the oniric upon sonic recent prodigies by which the 
royal family had been ahinued. Afler fuUUling their 
mission, tlie sons of Tanpiin, desirous, it seems, of 
learning to whom their father's power was destined 
to descend, asked information of the oracle. But 
when the answer came that he who first embraced 
his mother should reign at Rome, their companion, 
Brutus, pretended to fall by chance, and kissed the 
earth, the common parent of them all. The man 
thus eager to fulfil the condition imposed on the 
attainment of supreme dominion at Rome,^^ was 
the same who swore revenge over Lucretia's corpse, 
the luTo of the insiurcction by which the Tarcpiins 

The spirit of the leader became that of the 
movement which he directed. To the main body 
of the Roman i^cople, the revolution brought but a 
change of sovereigns. It was a change for the 
worse with i\\fi Plebeians. Instead of having a king 
as much a new comer as any of their number, they 
wiTc brought back beneath their ohl rulers, tht; 
foundcTs of former days. To these alone was the 
change for the better. They were freed, and not 
only freed from being ruled, but freed to rule. Such 
a revolution may well be termed Patrician." 



1" " Im|tcriiim tiimiiinm nomrc ." Si>:nori da* lor Timniii. non jjiu In 

l.iv. I. Mi. liilKTiA «lrl roiK>lo ihi* J?i^'iiori." 

** So Vu^: — ^Ia Lilicrtk do* 8ciciisn Niiovti, lil>. i. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE PATUICIAN COMMONWEALTH. 

'* Penes principes tota rospublicn." 

CiCBUo, Dc Rep,^ ii. 87. 

Tjie Commonwealth succeeds the Monarchy. The 
Consuls, or, as they were called for sixty years, the 
PrcBtors,^ succeed the king.^ After rejoicing that he 
could thereafter write of "the free Roman people," 
the ancient historian confesses that they were sub- 
ject to as absolute a government as ever.® The 
confession is the key to the mysteries of the Patri- 
cian Commonwealth. 

The father of liucretia held the ofiicc of Tntorrex.** 
At his summons the Centurias met to name the 
Patricians whom they would have for Consuls. Pro- 
bably ihe Curias had alnmdy nomiaaUul Iheir can- 
didates, who were then submitted, for form's sake, 
to the larger assembly. Urutus, the av<»nf(er, and 
Tarquinius Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, were 

1 In tlieir canncity as (^ncrals. gis, quia annnniii impcnnm con- 

Gottling, Kora. Stantsv., 99. suhiro factum est, qnam quod deini- 

3 " Qui nunc regnant." Cic, Do nutum qaidquam sit ex regia po- 

Leeg., III. 2. testate, numeres." Liv., ii. 1. Cf. 

' "Liberi popnli Romani Plut., Pnbl., 1. 

Libcrtatis autcm origincm inde ma- * Dion. Hal., iv. 84. 
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rc'turiiod. Iiivostcd with their commisBioii * by tliu 
Curios, and inaugurated in the Capitol by the Au- 
gurs,^ the new magistrates gathered their lictors and 
ronvoked the Patrieians to swear that no one should 
reign, no one, dangennis to their lil)erty, shonhl 
even livf* nt Ucnne.^ The (-onHnls UieniHc^lvi's look 
Ihe oalh of iidelity to (he dominion of (he Patri- 
einuK.*' 

It was as Patricians that the Consuls ruled. A 
pleasant fiction of after days referred their title to 
(he duty of consulting the good of their eountry.® 
The good of their country and that of their order 
to them were one and the same.^^ 

Ab magistrates of the Patricians, the Consuls were 
subservient to the Senate of the Patricians. *' The 
Senate," remarks an aneient ^Titer, "was the body 
whereof the Consuls w<!re the limbs. It was the 
<lelibem(ive |M>wer whereof (lie Consuls were (he 
ready instruments." ^^ At the altars the Senate 

* Tlio Iiiipcrinm, tlifU i«, tlio mill- ntimirnl of their clUicciis' wclfarc.** 
tnry iui«1 jiKlirial |>n*ro}^tivcii of tlio HUt. Woriil, Book ir. rh. 7. 
odicc. ** Huinmnm inipcriitin, iinm- ^^ " OUis talas popitli" [tlio Pa- 
mntit Aucioritntciii, fpilicnmcitla rci- tricinn*] ** 9iiprcmA lox c«(o/* Cic, 
pnl»lirn\" (V., l*ro Miiri'ii., 35. Do liC^ri;., ill. 3. 

* Difiii. IIaI., 11.6. 11 **SrnAtiiii« nC •olMliim corpitK, 
^ Li v., I. CO, 11.1,2. 1>ioii. Ilnl , iiiimiiljiltilo rrnt; (N>ii<nl«*ii, vrliit 

IV. wri. iiifiMJtm : S4Miiiiu«, «'<iti«>iliiiiii t*t re* 

" Tliix nriiTnnnN U*<'ninr nil oiitli nun drliUMiitMi, C.*uii*(nlr«i ml run* 

fif flilolity to lite ln\vii« timl wiim (*x- niiltii )H*nif»cii(lA piirnti.'* Krom A 

Af'tcfl rnmi nil llu* Honinii iim;:i«)> tnMlli<^* 1>o An^^iifiti l*n»«;«'iiir, 30. 

fnifc<« : — '* ISIn^iHirntttm nttlctii pluii ** For nil niitliority,** rcnntrku a iiCAr- 

i|iiiiiqitQ ilic«, iii«i f|Hi jiiniHsi't in ly-forRotlcii Kn);li9li writer, •• waii 

lc{;c«, iioti lirchat (;crca\'* Liv., ronniird wiiliin tliownllsi of a stAml- 

XXXI. 50. iiic 8<*nnto, out of Bliirh two <*on- 

*• " Dirii siint nb en qno«l pliirl- utih were clutucii ycArly ; niul to hv 

tiiiim mpiiMirir mn«iil('n*nt.** Di- tiinn llirv iliililicil one nuullMT y^\\h 

in*«t., lili. 1. tit. II. 2. " 'l'li;U tMr a iirw klml of rcjrnlity.** Mnnlm- 

rliirf tillo." writer Sir Wnlt«T Ua' moiit N«»«|lmm, t>ii llio K\<t*IU'iirto 

IfMuli, *' iiii;;ltt rcntniilNT tlictn of of a Kn^o HtAtr, ItilriMl.. p. xviii, 

flii-ir plnrc, uliiHi wuk to I to nluit\i« t'«l. I7G7. 
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ruled through thii Augiirs.^^ ^t the tribunals and 
in the camps it governed through the Conf»ul:*.^^ 
The scrvicea of the latter were essential t6 the pow- 
ers of the Senate, In all tlie public bodies the Con- 
suls stood sentinels. As they presided in the as- 
semblies, the Senate could int-erfere whenever an olli- 
eer was to be elected, or a law was to be enacted. 
At the root of every branch of authority, legislative 
and elective, military, judicial, and sacerdotal, the 
Senate was to be found. 

But there was a parent stock on which the Senate 
itself depended. This was the Patrician order. Not 
every member of the order shared in its supremacy 
over its officers and its subjects. One was too 
young in years. Another belonged to a family too 
recent in elevation. Many of the Patricians were 
but Plebeians, lately advanced above their former 
peers. The descendants of the founders, the higher 
and older Patricians, were they who held the domi- 
nion over all other classes. In founding the Com- 
monwcmUh, they themselves had bc»conu^ Amntlcn's. 

Thus ilie founders reappc»ar as (he rnlcn-s of the 
Commonwealth. As its rulers, they were its actual 
freemen. Others, not being ita rulers, could be but 
nominal freemen. 



'- Tlic only imrtof mynUy noitii- '* Tlio ilignilics of llio. ollicowrre 

iinlly tibstnuttca from Uiu coii8tihito attiiclicd to cueh of tho two Consuls 

was tlio creation of a sacrificial king, scpamtcly, for alternate moutlis ia 

Ilex Sacrificulus, to preside at some tho city or alternate days in tho 

of tho publie religious ceremonies, field. Dion. Hal., ix. 43. Liv., ii. 

He was elected in die Comitia Ca- 1, xxii. 41. Sometimes it was oth- 

lata, nnder the presidency of the erwise. Liv., iii. 70. 
Chief Pontiff, to whom he was snb- 
ordinate. Anl. Gell., xv. 27. Lir., 
II. 1. 
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It pn^sciitly np[)cnrs liow entirely tlie Common- 
wealth was under the control of a portion of the 
Patricians. Not only are some of the Plebeians 
srrn ropairing to the king in exile,^* bat many of the 
Patricians themselves are beheld engfiging in a eon- 
spinicy lo n*sl4in* hiin to his Ihrone. Anion«(sl I bene 
conspimtors were the sons of Bnitus, and the nc- 
phc*\vs of his eollengne, CoUatinus. 13nt the ruling 
faction was determined to maintain its supremacy. 
Bmtus condemned his children to death.''"' The 
milder nature of Collatinus revolted at what he es- 
tcemi*d to be but barbarous obtnlienee to his order. 
He sought to save his nephews, even after Brutus 
had sacrificed his eons. But the Patricians pro- 
nounced their doom, and Ckillatinus himself was 
forced to resign his consulship and go into exile.'^ 
The warning against a wavering service to the Com- 
nionwndlh, that is, to its masters, was ctinljiined in 
the story of his humiliation.'^ 

The name of Brnhis, <m the eontmry, remained a 
watchword, so long as a Roman survived, of un- 
shrinking devotion, not so much to the state as to 
the el;u*s by which the slate was rule<l. Fide- 
lity to the order or to the party in which an 
individual might be enrolled, was the first duty. 
The siTond was fidelity to the Connnonwcalth. This 



w Dion. Hal, r. tC. ^ VluU TubL, 3, 7. 

M LIT, II. 5. 

" MnHn tmrvr «l Tirlf;^ ciminitnttio " Mriktrt rd ruv ninii mji-. u»j\ 

thu\n. Untto •<• U'vntilit y (li* «•: ^''« ^'V n*»/njr fftttt'tiv, " Nii longer 

iirir i:i<«f .Itivo iniimirtnl, y\ t% libra l«t niiliil lliO intnr«t4 or t\iiitilii. Iiut 

I^'iha!*' Itio«o of IIm slate.** l')iott. JIaI 

LkAKIHIO lIultATIK. V. M. 
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was virtually the same as the lirst. FaiMifnlncss to 
the Commonwealth was Imt faithfulness to the hiws 
by whieh the dominant class had constituted the 
Commonwealth. Submission to the standard thus 
creat(?d was esteemed the highest duty of the Patri- 
cian. And so it was ; for it was the only stand- 
ard that had been vouehsafcHl to him. Urutus, thc»n»- 
fore, did not delay an instant to judge and to con- 
demn his offspring. They had broken their alle- 
giance. He would have broken his, he thought, had 
he hesitated to order their execution. 

Against the oppression thus established, there was 
what may be called a safeguard. The laws of 
one order were not the laws of another. The first 
would impose its laws upon the second. But the 
second had its own laws which inculcated resistance 
to those of the first. There was no security that 
the laws of the second order would be less burden- 
some or less obscure than those of the first. But 
they provided a safeguard against the utter subjec- 
tion of the lower order to the higher. Thus the 
Plebeians obtained the courage to make head against 
the Patricians even when they were most completely 
subjugated. 

The good of the lower classes was but littU*. likely 
to be consulted at the foundation of the Common- 
wealth. There might be some relief to them in the 
overthrow of a monarch by whom they, as well as 
their superiors, had been abased. They recovered the 
few rights with which they had been formerly invested. 
In place of the possessions which they had lost, they 
were endowed with lands and stores that appear to 
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have belonged io the liousc of Taniiiiii.^® Bat not 
uuiil there had been repeated acts of independence 
or of insubordination on their part^ eonid their rnlers 
have consented to the measures that followed. 

Publius Valerius, the spectator of Lneretia's deatli, 
was chttsen in the room of tlie de{M)8ed CoUatinus* 
Brutus dying not long after, in batlle against tlio 
Etruscans, Valerius became the principal personage 
amongst tlic Patricians. He was of so just a cha- 
racter, apparently, that many of his order mistnistcd 
his intentions towards (hem, or rather towards tlieir 
inferiors, whose conduct, wliile it stirred some of the 
Patricians to wrath, persuaded others to a more libe« 
ral policy than had yet graced the government of 
the Commonwealth. Valerius was evidently one of 
the latter class. But to prove his devotion to Ids 
own order, as well as his generosity to the Plebe- 
ians, he. ordered his lictors (>o adopt a een*mony by 
which his reverence for the Patricians was acknow- 
ledged before all men. When he entered the as- 
sembly of the Curias, the lictors, as he directed, low- 
ered their fasces in token of his subservience.^' Such 
a course towards the Patricians soon gained adhe- 
n?nts to his course in relation to the Plebeians. 

As soon as there were enough to follow, he Itxl 
them into the assembly of the Centnrias. There 
he proi)osed his laws. One granted the right of 
appeal ^^ from a mogistrate,^* as the phrase went, *' to 
the people." The other forbade the election of any 
magistrate unless by geneml consent, at (he same 

<* Dion. HaI^ t. 2. riiii , Nftt Uist, xriu. 4. 
»» riot, TaW., 10. 
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time providing more especial penalties against at- 
tempts to restore the fallen or to raise a new mo- 
narcliy.^ 

The latter law requires no commentary; but the 
former wcnild be uuintelligible wiiliout one. Ni>t 
only had the privilege of appeal to the Curias been 
in possession of tlie Pairieians from time inumnno- 
rial. It had also been possible, as it appears, for 
them, and perhaps for the Plebeians likewise, to 
appeal from one to another oIEeer, military or ju- 
dicial, during the kingly period.^ The appeal to an 
assembly, however, was considered as much more 
impoct&nt a right than the appeal to a magistrate 
as trial by jury is in comparison with trial before 
a single judge. It was the appeal to an assem- 
bly which the law of Valerius secured to the Ple- 
beians, by allowing their recourse, either to the 
Centurias, or, as is much more probable, to the 
Tribes.^ Either of these assemblies, if convened 
for a trial, would be presided over by the Qnuistors 
of Panicide,® two especial magistmtes elected by 
tlie Cnrias.** Tlu; operation o( these laws, lo be 
witnessed as we prosecute our liistory, will prove 
that Valerius deserved the name of the People's 



'-) riiit, rulil., 11. Dion. ITul, vol. i. CSriUliiig iiiiikcs the appeal 

V. 19. Liy., II. S. to tlio Ceuturiiu. Ituiii. Stmituv., 

^^ Tbo appeal to the auomblj i 100. 

was called Provocatio: that lo n v».*... . «r^ n..»*.»A*4>. t>«*:«: 

.ho m^t™^. Appenodi. of which .. ^^^SSS' S^Tu'S^iK.'i 

origin thaaWe AcMcnM. TJ^ZTZL *"'' 

fi See itsfcicnoos in noto 20. and "'* •"* *>' ^""*- 

thoM in Niobnbr'i notes 1177, 1178, *• Tac, Ann^ xi. SS. 
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Friend.*^ The privilege that had been granted 
to the Plebeians was but "fair and moderate,"^ as 
described by a later Roman. Yet it was enough 
"to give them confidence," says a foreign historian, 
"confidence in their freedom."*' From that time, 
the nitMuories of iht*ir ojirly houios must have yielded 
to the hopes of the home wliieh they had found 
in Rome.* 

Meanwhile, there were darker events in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. 

Of the large number of subject or allied towns 
which an ancient treaty with Carthage® describes 
as having been in the dependence of Rome during 
the first months after tlie Patrician revolution, the 
greater part were soon in arms against their ally 
or mistress. Many joined their forces with those 
of the Tarquins, eager to humble the. people by 
whom Ihey had Ixren conqnen^d or in some way 
mortified. At the first opportunity, one third, at 
least, of the Roman Tribes themselves^ returned 
to their older alliance or independence. 

At the head of this movement against Rome was 



* Pnblicola; which ho ohtnlnctl gtoro eollocmTt ofn^nno In tefomla 

ill roiifiei|nrnrQ of hid IrptAlntinii. ftiUria cho In prtmn; ron\ nntiirnl- 

l«iv., U.K. Il«* ifA*i |In« inilh«»r (tf incnlo luittnrior* nn'oilo o iiinft^iur* 

oiIny \n\\9. 1(1.| ih., nnd IMitti ink*n*Me r«>ii<T|)tvA opiiiuo tier la 

l*iiM., II. 12. KOroiifiA rhr |kt Ia itninA." Mnflcl, 

'^ '* .V^|iio ct itiiNlcfito jiin' n(;i- V(*rt»im llliislrnlfii l)ell* Ink. cU V., 

Iftdtm." Salliist., lliKt. Fni(;., 1fl». i. p. 89. 

" ncf^av ft ninrtv iWp rf^ nrv^ " Polybtiif, III. 22. 

i^t(vni "w*C thffuntMnti ^whiv. Dion. "^ I/ivy (ti. 91) mcnttoiiM tho tint 

Mill., V. 111. " Itniln* in vnlpm inrn»n.«<p fnmi the nnnil»cr of Iwpnty 

lcj;c« fiicrc.*' Lir., ii. S. Sec Id., Trilw**. Umlcr Scrriu* thrrc hnd 

II. 9. \tevn thirty. It w prolmlilo that tho 

■^ *' K ))oirho in grndo tanai inn^- lout ten were Klnisciin. 
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Porscim, the Lnrs or priiico of ilie EtriiHcan Clusiniii. 
Espousing the cause of Tarquhi, Porseiia collocfinl 
a large force partly of liis own counirynien, and 
partly of the exiled or revolted Romans. With 
these the enemies of Rome united from all sides, 
as if the whole neighborhood were rising against 
the seven hills. The day of trial was unttlouded 
in the traditions of later years. A single Patri- 
cian, with two companions, was able to keep back 
the <' long array of spears," as it pressed down 
from the Janiculum to the bridge leading into the 
very heart of Rome. Nor did "the hero of the 
river-side " 31 turn from the foe until the bridge had 
fallen and his countrymen stood safe on the other 
shore to welcome him from the waves.'*^ Uut the 
bravery of Horatius Codes, however much it was 
rewarded and extolled, could not foil the host which 
Porsena commanded. Neither was the resolution 
of Mucins or the virgin Clcclia® sufTicient to avert, 
the humiliating terms which (he Patricians, worn 
and deserted, accepted from their conqueror;*^ De- 
feat, nevertheless, did not Immble them beneath the 
king whom Porsena would have restored. While 

'1 'ApiOTii^ wapawoTUiUog. Pliik., PiioliUt Iiim voces, que ncbiiiiiiiulogritu: 

Do Fort., lloin., cd Kvuk., tom.vii. V«va ll«»nicio! ilo Uonicui t's liivic- 

p. 259. toiia!" 

** VtYV.ry one knowH Mr. ISIiu'nii- Sec Li v., ii. 10, mid Volyh., llol., 

liiy*i i^iillaiit liiY of llorutiiiB ; but vi. 55. 

the following finca from a sonnet n MucIus attempted to assassi- 

by AiTguijo, are not so familiar : — n^to Torscna; Clalia, one of the 

** Oigo del roto puente el sou fra- Koinan hostages, C8cape<l by licr 

, fi*^», ^ . daring. Liv., ii. 12, 13. 

Cnando al Tibre el varon so procipita -. ,^ , , ^ „ 

Armado, ysalodoelconmiovarforiaj " "Dcdita urbo." Tac., Hist, 

Y al iiiismo ticmpo escucho ucl go- m* 72. IMin., Nat Hist, xxxiv. 

zoso 39. DioD. Hal, v. 35. 
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the Romans were holding out against Torquin, his 
Etrnscan allies sustained reverses in the southern 
country firom which they and he were obliged to 
retreat together towards the north. 

Out of thirty Tribes, but twenty remained to tlie 
Patrii'inn Coinmonwralth. Of these twenty, nil were 
more or less diminished in number, more or less 
n(IIi(*U'<l ill condition. There were sorrows in Rome 
for the loss of friends ; suflferings for the loss of 
lands or fortunes; miseries for the loss of harvests 
and actual necessities ; and to make np these losses, 
other miHcries, otlier sullcTings, and other sorrows 
were indispensable. Conquests, we may be sure, 
were not so easy,* nor were defeats so rare,*' as 
the old historians, to whom the history they wrote 
was all a blaze of glory, most piously believed. 
The longer, too, the wars continued, the heavier 
were th(^ taxes on \\\r TribcH, wliile most men wcn^ 
daily in greater need of means to keep themselves 
and their families alive. For a liiUe time, the poor 
could borrow from the rich. But the rich, likewise, 
were soon impoverishcHl, and when they sought for 
payment of their loans, they could lay hold only on 
the bodies which had been pledged to them by their 
debtors/''* If poverty, as the Roman of after times 



• *^As«ii1fii vcro ct nnnlvcwnril tlic Cotnmonircnidt ircro obli^cil lo 

IkmIcs.** Klor., I. 12. "TunniUiif drnl. 

ciiiin fnit Tcriui qnam licUiim/* ^ Cnllcd Ncxi or Adtlirli, in re- 
Li v., II. 26. Intion to tlicir bondftcr ; hut of tItcM 

** Tlir nnrmiWr, In Ijivj (ii. IA, tcnn« tho cxplnnntions nrr iiinti. 

17), f>r till' fnin|iiti^ii Nf;ttiiitit roitin- iitrniblo. If llio NrMi« titiil flir Ail* 

I'ut. n I. lit ill town, but ]iiirlly r«*lo- dirtiiK wore not one niiil I Ik* «^:inir, U 

ni/.nl InMu Ibnitr. U'tniyi llio iliHi* in ttioM |m»lttil>lo tliiil tlic (lclilorMii% 

riillit'4 uiili \\lii<*li llio nnnicM of No\ii< ulicn ho |»h-(l;;nl hiiiiM'ir in 
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alleged, was ihe Ibiiiuliitloii of his country's great- 
ness,^ llien was it already laid. 

There was a wide diilerenee in the alllietions of 
the higher and the lower classes. The Plebeian fell 
into bondage and despair. Bnt the Patrician conld 
not be imprisoned.® Neither could he be bereft of 
opportunities to repair his shattered fortunes. Suc- 
cessful battle would sweep up spoils and riches to 
those who stood upon the narrow shore. It was 
only beyond the reach of the tide that there was no 
hope of profiting by its flow. How easily the mas- 
ters recovered from the effects of invasion, submis- 
sion, and continued warfare, may be surmised from 
the fact that a Sabine chief, with five thousand fol- 
lowers, came at tliis identical [)eriod, to make com- 
mon cause with the Patricians. As one of their 
number, he was received into the Senate under the 
name of Appius Claudius, wliilc his retainers were 
enrolled in a new Tribe, called, after their leader, 
the Claudian.^ The migration and the reception 
recall to view an order capable of bearing the bnint 
of heavier disasters than had yet befallen the Patri- 
cians. 

Stung by the wrongs with which they thought 

security for his ilcbt, mid Addictiis eiieo cnn lie nimlc only to ii later 

wlioii iiftiiiiHY liiiiulcil over lo h\n luw, Aiil. ('icH., avi. 10. 

creditor as u iKHiil limit, bcu uii tir- *^* IMiii., i*itbl., 21. IJv., ii. IG. 

tide in the Mein.de Tlnstit., Ac. Dion. Hal., v. 40; where the man- 

Scienc. Mor. ct Pol., torn, v., 2* sd- ner of Clausus's election to the Se- 

ric, pp. 441, 469 d sea. nale is stntc<l to have ]>ecn made hy 

'^ '*Ut iKjpulus lloinaQus pan- /; jiuv^ Koi & if/fUK^ i. o. **Scna- 

pertatcm, nindamentum et cansam tus popnliisaue Romnnonim.** The 

imperii sni rcquirat ac landet." Se- elections to Uie Senate were, as Ltvy 

ncca, Kpist., 87. (iv. 4) savs, "post rcgcs oxactos 

*^ Touching this, howerer, refer- jussu populi." 
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ibemselvcs repaid for their exertions and their cala- 
initics, the Plebeians began to show signs of restive* 
ness. The Commonwealth was not theirs. Nor could 
they have had any present ho[)e of making it theirs. 
But for their oliedienec as subjects they claimed 
8om(*. bcMi^r rrtnru than was implied in the daily im- 
|)overishmt*nt and imprisonm<*nt of their number. 
Tht; law t>f Valerius, autliorizing their appeal from 
the Patrician magistrates, was set in operation. Had 
ho Imtu alive, or had his spirit descended to those 
.survivin<^ liiin, not only woidd the law have Imtu 
rt*H|MM*.UHl, but the troubles that led to its frecpient 
um^ would have been alhiy(*d. As it was, the I'airi- 
eiaas determined upon paying no attention either to 
the troubles of the Plebeians or to the a])])eal by 
which they were endeavoring to secure redress. 

One of the highest Patricians was nominated by 
(he S4*nate, to In* pro<*laimed by the ConstilH and 
confirmed by the Curias, as Dictator.** The title 
assumed by him and worn by many of his sucitss- 
ors was that of Master-Patrician.** Four-and-twenty 
lietors, with naked axes, were appointed to attend 
upon the new magistrate, whose authority was de- 
clared to be sup(*rior to all ap|)eals as to all the pre- 
ro«;:ilives possessrd by rrrrnM*u of any class at llome. 
Till* Pairicians undersiocHl h!ni, as he understood 
hinist*!!', lo In* sippoinlrd lo do llteni H<*rvic'c. The 
Plebeians compreliended that he was exalt(*d to 

*' He wiw mllnl ]>irtntnr, r»nyji ^ Or, more rxnrlly, tlic Mn;rwlcr 

Viirnt (IV Ifin;;. Ifiit, V. I l),"f|iitNl rM|»iili ; ^ti»i»thn tiiniiiitic, iw \mn 

n ('«tti4til«Mlin*liiitiir, rtii ilirlo niitli. W^vn fiinilioM«il, \\w I'ntririuii rn* 

cm«»< oiinu^* oiy«t'Ht" hHJO l«V«fii«, tiilc. IV., l>o l<c;:i:., lit. .1. 
H. V. 0|»|. U»x. 
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do them injury;''* Another ollicer, seU^cted by llic 
Dictxitor 1o act in the capacity of his lieutenant, was 
entitled the Master-Knight.^* Before the resolution 
evinced by these appointments on the part of the 
Patricians, the enemies abroad, as well as the sedi- 
tious at home, are related to have bowed in fear.^ 

The supremacy of the Patricians was the corner- 
stone of the new Commonwealth. It appeared in 
all tlie public relations of life. One treasury, for ex- 
ample, called the iErarium, belonged to the state. 
But it was wholly subservient to the Publicum, the 
treasury of the Patricians. The taxes demanded by 
the Senate were collected amongst the Tribes. But 
there was not a single impost to l)e laid by the 
Tribes upon the vast domains which the Pairi- 
cians held of the state as its masters. The assem- 
blies exhibited the same contrast between the Pa- 
tricians and their inferiors. The Tribes met in the 
Forum, not then the hallowed ground, but the pro- 
fane, abandoned to noise and trade. The Centurias 
gathered, with somewhat more reserve, in the Campus 
Martins, without the walls. But the Curias met in 
the Comitium, near the Forum indeed, yet quite 
separate, where the fig-tree beneath which the twins 
were suckled, and the spot from which Romulus 
was translated to the gods, suggestx^d only the most 
majestic memories. A temi)le received the Senate 
within its walls, though the Senate was partly com- 
posed, as we have read, of Plebeians. But he whom 
the Patricians admitted to their Senate in the early 

^ " Magnus plobcm mctns incoi- ^* " MagiHtor K4|iiitiim." Ii!., ib. 
lit'* liiv., II. 18. «« Diou. liul., V. 03 el f0gr. 
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times was, if wc have any right to judge from ana- 
logies, bound, or willing to be bound, unhesitatingly 
to their behests. Besides, the new Senators were dis- 
tinguished by an altogether diflferent title from the 
old. They were the Conscripts of the Senate. Only 
Pufricians were iIh Fathers.^*^ 

To be a Father was tlic same as to be a master, 
it was the title under which the supremacy of the 
Patricians extended from the public to the private 
relations of existence. None but a member of the 
great order could exercise the absolute power in- 
tnisted to the head of the household by tlie Ra- 
man or the Itiilinn law. The Father alone lived 
''in his own right," ^ The wife and the child, as 
well as the client and tlie slave, lived "in another*s 
right"** Except that the wife was authorized to 
np|M^al to the Fathers of her own house,*^ she was 
UH cMMMplelely in llie power of \u*r liMHlmiul i\H if 
she hud Ikumi bought instead of wixldinl'^ Still 
more arbitrary was the authority of the parent over 
the offspring, whom he punished, sold, or murdered, 

as he pleased.''^ A son attained to his major- 

« 

^ Tlonco rntres [el] Consrriptii wm •tibjoct to the Domtntam or the 

finollj clmngrd to Tatrcs Contmpti. Potcf tna Domiiiicfi of bin nuuiter. 

1«iv., It. I. Kcfftii^ n. V. (^tii i*A- Tbo ctiiiiiici|mtc<l rbiM wrm hold 

irvn. Dion. Ilnl.. v. H. iiikUt Mnii('i|>liiiii ; ibo citiiuiriiiatcd 

*^ "Siii Jitriif.'' l)i|;cst, lib. i^ p\a\c, Uko Uio client, uiMlvr laftro- 

tit VI. natus. 

« **AlicmJnrU." lb., lb. Tlio «• Tnc. Ann., xiii. 32. Dion- 

wire wiu snljcci to the ^Innns of Uni^ m. 25. 

her biiiband. Tbo children and m un %r a tt- • - 1^ v 1 

RTandchihliw (by Uio faUicr'i iide) ^ r«n., N*t. Ilist., xir. 14. Val. 

were under the roietinn or To- Max., yi. .1.9. See an acrotint m 

tcMlru. r«trt.i of thrir KiniHlfulhrr tbr .nmr writer (11 I. «| of tlic S«. 

and fiuher. The wnni, whether V.'""'" )*^"^ V Irtpln. »r I., which 

a iniimr, n woman, or a liniatir, *»tiiaKreein^' ron|»U»« rniihl npnir. 

w.m roiihnlird \>y ihc rntiilio or *' Si^o Dion. Ilnl ,11.35. 37, wlivro 

Tuti'hi uf Iho Kiianlinii. ThcKln^o Iho old hii»toriaii gi\c« way to un* 
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Ity/*^ remained iiis fatlier's hoiidinaii. Kvcw if lie had 
been formally emancipaied, lie eonid l)c reclaimed by 
adoption.*^ The power thus absolute in relation to 
one's own flesh and blood, belonged to none but 
Patricians. They were the Fathers of Ihe household 
as of the Senate. To them the matrons and the 
children of their own order yielded submission. The 
obedience of the Plebeians was the more readily 
claimed. 

The spirit of such usages and of such events as 
have been related is the standard by which we may 
estimate the liberty of the early Commonwealth. 
This liberty was the same in character as that of 
the later period of the Monarchy. But its extent 
was altered. For it was again coniined to a single 
class. The founders of Rome were succeeded by 
the founders of the Commonwealth as the only free- 
men whom the Commonwealth or Rome would 
recognize. It seems as if a trial had been made 
to expand the narrow centralization of the times; 
but as if it had been made in vain. 

wonted enthnsioBin of expression, or fourteen, ncconiing to tlio sex: 

** Jas antem potcstatis,** says tlic jn- the other of Piibcrcs, to the age of 

rist of a later time, " quod in libcros twenty*five. Each period was sub- 

habemus, proprium est civitim llo- divided into other two- After twcn- 

manonim. Mnlli enim alii snnt ho- ty-tivc, tliongh a man was included 

mineSf qui talcm in libcros haliciint in the Miijorcs, ns those nliovo that 

notestatcm, qunlein nos lial>ciiuifl.'* ii^o wvi-c nillcd, ho wnn still under 

jusititut. tluHtiuiau-, hb. f. til. i.\. 2. hiH rsUlHVH power, until it was dls* 

There is just a trace of some such solved by cnmncipation or by death, 

exception as that in favor of the See a memoir by M. rnnlcssus, 

wife, being sometimes made in favor **Sur les diflcrcnts rapports sous 

of the son. Dion. Hal., ii. 15. ksqucis I'agc dmit cousidne dans 

^ The various periods of youth, la lAfgislaiiou Romaine.*' Acad. 

OS defined by the law, arc of import- des Inscript., torn, xiii., Nouv. S<5- 

anco in connection with the suuject no. 

of the paternal authority. One was ^ Ulpian., op. Digest, lib. i. tit. 

of Impubcrcs, to tho ago of twelvo vii. 12. 
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At about the time wlicii the 8cc*oiid Tarquin was 
reigning, the philosopher Pythagoras was teaching 
in the south of Italy.^ Tradition adverts to the 
early introduction of his doctrines into Rome.^ 
There are certainly many points in the philosopliy 
of the strungfr to illuslmle llie Commonwealth of 
ihe Patricians. 

Pythagoras, it was said,'^ left his native island of 
Samos, because it was governed by a tyrant, and 
came to Crotona, a Greek city in Italy. Collecting 
there a large number of followers from Uie most dis- 
linguislied families,'*'^ his authority rapidly increased 
as his influence extended over all the higher classes 
of Crotona. It may then have entered into his 
schemes to make such changes in the manners, and, 
|)ossibly, in the laws, of the state, as should prove 
his desire and his ability to be useful amongst his 
sul(»p1etl cuunlrymen. I'Voni ilte veniiges of his 
achievements as a reformer,** it appears that Pytlia- 
goms confirmed the aristo<Tacy which must have 
previously existed in Crotona, by fonning its prin- 
cipal men into a society or lU'sociation. The con- 
<litions of initiation to this body were carefully 
designed in support of the discipline and the know- 



M "AIlhoii):li tlio (Intcs of his Gioticrti, DclBnono, cap.iT.p.S46, 

|l*vtlm|*ornVii| birtli iin«l ilcntli nro c<1. Cnpolngo. 

uholly iitifTrtaiii,*' i.n>« Mr. ('11111011. m yyit^ j^^ viii. 3. 

" rrt All nnUiontio4 nprco tlint lie ., ,« , \ „ ^ 

floiirishea B. C. 540-510. in the •^ Tofc irpwrHwv IroAiwruK 

limcn of roljrrates an«1 Turqiilniiw ^Int.. ThiL cum. rrioc, lorn. i^. 

Siii»ciImi*.' Knut. Ilill, vol. n. P* ><*^» 

|«. 'Jl. '^ tlit!«lin li'tyrm n ffliM^tni; (lt*iicrip- 

^ lit (iiintcrtittf; lilni wilti Nitmn. tioii t>f hifl nittliority niid liin worki, 

la\., I. IK. ''A o;;iii mudo il l*itit- xx. 4. <T llitio, nrp., Lib. x.; 

pMiMMito (11 |iiii nntit'oili Pitjipitii.'* Viil. Max.. viii. 15. I. K.xt. 

10* 
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ledge imparted to its members. It was especially 
enjoined upon them to exclnde the imiaitiated from 
their privileges ; and the story is still to be read 
of one who was, at some time, expelled, and to 
whom a column was then erected, as if he had 
been dead, because he explained to others the pre- 
cepts received by him.^ The same spirit hardened 
the Patrician, at Rome, against the Plebeian. Nor 
was Crotona the only place where the policy of 
Pythagoras appears to have been established with 
his doctrines. It spread with them through various 
cities of Southern Italy, and advancing norih,^ 
perhaps in his lifetime, it arrived at Home. 

Pythagoras was the first, or among the first, 
to make metaphysics the basis of his doctrines. 
Though this was as insecure as the physical prin- 
ciples which had been the groundwork of other 
systems, it was able to bear some forms of higher 
wisdom. He spoke of the gods not only as inte- 
rested in the affairs of men,^^ but as beings to 
whom his more intimate disciples could in some 
degree assimilate themselves.® The leading feature 
in his metaphysics was the Harmony that kept to- 
gether and preserved the world. But Harmony 
itself grew out of Number, the mightier principle 
of the universe.® It is true that these were ideas 
straightway terminating in mysticism. It is also 

** Alrtav ixovra ypaibuadai tu tov Xoyog, " a SAcrcd book," circulated 
Uvda)vpov aai^. Cloni. Alex., amongst tlie Tjatins. Cup. xx.yiii. 

vml"i5.''' ^' ^^' ^^''^' ^'^' «l)iog.Lacrt..yiii.22.23.32,33. 

» JnmbHdiiis, who wrote a life " ^l»ti ^^ Orac. Dof., torn. vii. 

of J*Ythiiironia in tlio licginninc of P* ^^7. 

tlio ruurtu century, montious upbe ^ Diog. Locrt., viii. 25. So 
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true that the niyBteries to which these ideas led, 
however faur outwardly, were wanting in all inward 
energies.** 

But the philosophy is all the more fit to be 
eompared with the principles which we are seek* 
ing io und<*rstaud at llonie. The rafrician had 
his dreams like those in which Numa loved Egeria.® 
But from converse with tlie deity, tlie Patriciani like 
the philosopher, returned to the world that alone 
seemed unchangeable and indestructible.^ To Pytha- 
goms, the Number of which he discoursed was not 
only a hmnaii, but a Divine Unity, breathing in 
the soul of man and in the petals of the flower, 
for ever One, for ever Equal and Steadfast^ To 
the Roman, the order of which he was a member 
possessed claims to more than mortal majesty. It 
was the centre of his aflcctions as tndy as it was 
ihr sonrre of hin laws. 

The accounts concerning tlic travels and the 
studies of Pytlingoms bring out his philosophy still 
more distinctly as the tyi^c of Rome. From Circece 
to Egypt, from PhGcnicia to the remoter Orient, he 
drew the elements of which liis doctrines were com- 

^»rliyltui, in tlio Prnmrtlieiif, mils ** 80 Kcble, in tho ChrisUaii 

NiitiilMT /^o\in» oi»dm/iurwr, •* Uio Ycnr : -^ 

loftiest of invontioos/ a ^, ||„|^ chUdren liup, nii.! tell of 

licnvcii. 
So tliotifriitii hoyoml tlicir tli<Mifr|itii 

** Jamblicliiis (Vit Fjrth^ mp. to tlKiMj liif;lt* banlt were pvm.** 

XXVIII.) relates that, as a shcp- st g,oi,^ y^\^ pi,-,^ , p 4|g^ 

herd wM ono day watching his cited \>j Kilter and rrellcr, Hist 

flocks, he heanl a hollow voice p|,i|. (Jr. llom^ S 1«8. 

MM mill;; to i«sMO from n Inmh nrnr •! •(! rfjf /«..». xni #V»v>f iWmtwv 

whirh \w na«H.d, mid iwlin^ only rt,.v #/r un /ui-, ffntfttn, fM*»»ir»«, 

«\h:ti sort uf linnnonpr it iiintlol „i.r.^ „'vr,u ,yi«nf, «rf,w ri..i u//uv. 

(T ihoKtoryin Cir, 'Iwjic. QimuL, 11,i|„|., np. hU il»n ♦ U^* Si-o 

^' •» CiisDoNiil. IKor^i. 11. 
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posed. Into his doiiiniii were reducnl all seienivs, 
all speenlaiioiis ; and iVom ilieir ruins his systnii 
appeared to rise, alone iiidepeudent, alone complete/^ 
In the same manner were the ancient nations 
destined to furnish the materials of increase to the 
Patrician Commonwealth. 

Centuries after the times of which we have been 
reading, Cicero went to see the place at Metapontum 
where Pythagoras died.® The authority of the sage 
and his followers, having lasted in Crotona near 
twenty years, was overthrown, when all the most 
distinguished of the association were cither put to 
flight or shiin. A downfall so decisive eonid liavc 
been caused only by the stubbornness with whicli 
the large proportion of Ihc^ [>eople had been denied 
admission to the school or to the government in the 
possession of the Pythagoreans."^^ Within the in- 
terval from the death of Pythagoras to the visit of 
Cicero to Metapontum, not only had the Patricians 
been obliged to give way to the Plebeians, but both 
the estates were falling, with broken spirits and in 
much diminished numbers, beneath ihe despotism 
prepared by years of conquest, corruption, and civil 
wars. The Roman may well have asked himself, 
as he stood where Pyllmgoras died, whetlier ihc» 
principles of the philosoi^her had not been proved to 
be better than any which had arisen through the; 
intervening period. 

^ Sco nittcr's Hist. Auc. IMiil., ipsum illiim locum, tihi viUm cdidc- 

Hook IV. cli. 1. riit, scttcimiuc vhlcriiii.'* l)c Kin. 

^ Ho writos of his eagerness to Bun. et Ma!., v. 2. 
see the spot: — **8cis mo Metn- 

]M)ntiim vcnuso, iioo ml ]i08|)itcm ^ See AnUlor's Durimij, vol. ii. 

unto dcYortisso qiittin I'ytliogorm p. 187| Kng. truns. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PLEBEIAN PROSPECTS. 

<*Wliat in the Thiiti Estnto? AU. WliAt hM it boon In oitr fonn of 
icovcmmcnt? Nothing. What docs it want? To become aomothiog.** 

(\\itLvi.K, French i/rr., vol, i. |t. Hft. 

Tiir. son! of cciiiralizatioii Imd been set on Rome. 
Its liberty, both as a riglit aiid as a possession, was 
in the hands of the few. The many were held in 
subjection. 

The Plebeians were ilie more depressed in the 
Commonwoahh, on account of their elevation in the 
hitor [)oriod of the Monarchy. To the movement 
which Tarcpiin originated, and which Servins Tul- 
tins carried forward, had succeeded tlie reaction of 
which Brutus and his Patricians were the leaders. 
Tlic depression of the Plebeians api)eared, for the 
moment, to be irremediable. 

Itnt it wan not so. Whatever the I'atricians 
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might resolve, whatever the Plebeians themselves 
might fear to resolve, there was a iieeessity to whieh 
the lordliness of the one order and the submissive- 
ness of the other, would be soon eompelled to yield. 
This was the necessity of increasing the body of 
warriors. 

All aronnd the city lay foes alike of the Patricians 
and liic Plebeians. Only a slrip of I'CnTitory, extend- 
ing along the banks of the Tiber from Crustumerium, 
five miles on the northeast, to Ostia, sixteen miles 
on the southwest of the seven hills, bore the Roman 
name.. Even these narrow domains were held with 
dilRcnlty by a people whom the Etruscan Porscna 
had recently deprived of arms.^ Yet unless their 
lands were not only preserved, but likewise extended, 
the Romans stood in danger of fresh calamities. 
Nothing was more apparently necessary at Rome 
than that the number of warriors should be in- 
creased. But to increase the warriors, it was in- 
dispensable to increase the freemen. The heroes 
foremost in the past had been the Patrician free- 
men. Tf ihere were to be heroes for the present^ 
they must be in part Plebeian freemen. 

Tlie Plebeians, though not yet actual freemen, 
already constituted Ihe mass of the nation. They 
were as truly ilui pcuiple, less ihe Patricians, as was 
the Third Eslsito of France (he people, less (he no- 
bility;-* 

1 Acconling to Pliny's acconnt, Instit., i. 4 3. **FlcbcB natcm est 

that the Komans were forhklcn tho prxtcr patricios." Fcstiu, 8. v. Sci- 

nso of iron except in agricuUnre. turn, '^Plebs autem/' lAys Isido- 

Nat. Hist., XXXIII. 39. nis (Orig., ix. 4), " rclinuain vulgus 

^ " IMchid ujiiiellntionc sine \miti' siiio Bcnioribus civitatis.'* 
ciifl ceturi civcs Higiiiticantur.*' Goii 
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It may be seen what the Plebeian prosiKcts were. 
They opened with the contest between tlie Patri- 
cians and the Plebeians dating from the dcreat at 
the llcgillus of the last force which the exiled Tar- 
quin bronght against his former subjects. 

Thrro wt*rc rcuHoiis why I ho proH|H;cl8 before the 
Plebeians should seem enconmging. The Patricians 
were ihcir masters. But there was no impassable 
barrier between the inferior and the superior. Both 
came from the same races, the same land. The Pa- 
trician was one of a band of herdsmen who had 
founded Rome. The Plebeian was one of a band 
of emigrants who had peopled it' If he and his 
comrades had been brought in as captives, they did 
not lose the memory or ihe desire of independence. 
The Plebeian had his love of liberty, as the Patri- 
cian had Ills love of dominion. In other words, the 
lMclN*ian winhod to rule as well as the Patrician. 
There was no barrier, consequently, between the 
two, from want of spirit on the lower side. 

Yet the prospects of the Plebeians were often dis- 
coumging. The great trouble witli both them and 
llie Patricians was the obligation to meet the pub- 
lic taxes. But the Patrician suflfered much tlie less. 
Besides his private domain, he had his portion of 
the public lands exempted from all but nominal as- 
sessments. The Plebeian had only a meagre plot 
of ground from which to provide for tlie wants of 
his rulers as well as for those of Ids household. If 
he was the proprietor of a largiT estxite, he did not 

* ** rantoriim " if ono order ; tlto oUieri ** convenammqae picks/' Lir., 
ti. 1. 

TOk. 1. 17 
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escape the embarrassments of his poorer brethren. 
Like them, he was obliged to pay liis tax for every 
rood of soil which he possessed. Like them, he was 
compelled to surrender himself whenever his liabilities 
could not be di8cliarg(»d. Taxation might lead both 
the Patrician and tlui riebeian lo debt. It eonld 
drive only the Plelx^.ian inlo bondage. 

This was the dark(T of the prospcu^is befim^ the* 
Plebeians. There was the brighter prospect of cast- 
ing off the chains that weighed them down. Wliich 
of the two prospects was realized we shall soon 
discern. 



CHAPTER II 



M0N8 8ACER. 



*'ricbi re noil tcHm) dnndn llbertiis.** 

CiCBiio, De Legff.f lu. 10. 

Some thirteen yean after the foandation of the 
Commonwealth,^ Appias Claudius and Publius Ser- 
vilius were elected Consuls. The one was the Sa- 
bine, the stranger turned into the Patrician, and so 
hillrr an adversary 1o Ihc Plrl>nans that his iinmr 
is continually Inkrti Ity ihe hi.siorians to rcprr}<nil 
the animosity of flic higher against the lower e»ta1(*. 
The other, Sorvilius, a man apparently of hunmner 
disposition, was weak and irresolute, as if he doubted 
whether it were right to show any favor to the Ple- 
beians. Between the two together, the Patricians 
were likely yet to have their way.' 

An cx|HMlilion against the eiieniieH« growing mon* 
numerous with the troubles in Home, intrcMluced 
the year of the new consulship. The first cam- 
paign was hardly over, when the Senate met to 

• In Scplcmbcr of the ycnr A. C. Uic whole : — " IVIn icn ili imperio 

4%. The year ii ihc more uticcr- piitn'i |»lclicm cxcrrerc, dc fit* nt- 

tntn ilnlr of' the two. qnr ter^n ir^io tnoro rotif ulcrr, npro 

'^ Hrtllitst (lUst Fm^M lib. i.) tells tiellcrv. * 
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appoint fresh levies for another. This may have 
been thonght a politic precaution agsiinst the disor- 
ders within, or a necessary protection against the 
hostilities without the walls. While the consult- 
ation in the Senate was going on in the usual spirit^ 
with little reference to the needs or the dcsin^s of 
the people, a crowd 8t4)od waiting and murmuring 
in the Fornni. Jt was coinpoHcd, in great ))arl;, of 
men who knew, by sad experience, the burden not 
only of defeat, but of victory; and many a melan- 
choly tale of sufferings experienced or witnessed 
would be repeated. 

Suddenly an old man, shouting for assistance, 
appeared in the midst of the throng. Of pallid 
countenance and sunken eye, his face half hid in 
matted hair, while torn and fdthy clothes hung on 
his limbs, 'he seemed too miserable to be a Roman. 
But some of those pressing round recognized him 
as a Centurion of good descent and of better 
fame. In turn, they shouted io know the cause of 
the change that had befallen him since he stood at 
the head of his company, a galhnit leader in many 
a campaign. He bared his breast to. show its scars ; 
then fixed his haggard eyes on the bystanders, and, 
with frantic air, relat4ul a story that could have been 
told only amongst men whose libcrii(;s were much 
abused. He was well born, he Haiti, and had pos- 
sessed a decent property, as they who knew him 
would attest ; while his wounds were suflicient proofs 
of service and suffering in behalf of his country. 
But times, as all men were aware, became hard. 
Armies had been marching tlirough his field. His 
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littie stores had been swept away or ebc expended. 
At last, his patrimony had gone to give his children 
food and to pay tlie taxes of the Connnouwcalth. 
But as he grew poorer, the taxes seemed to grow 
lieavicr and his childrnn Iningricr ; nntil, after all 
was sold, and all borrowed that coiUd be, tlic day 
of payment came, when he had nothing to pay or 
to restore. He and his two sons, he eried, were 
then declared to have forfeited their freedom ; and 
all three were drapg(*d into the dungeon or slavc- 
liouse of their creditor. What he had since under- 
gone would never be believed, unless he showed the 
marks that he would rather hide for shame.' The 
multitude heard his broken voice and beheld his 
premature' infirmities with the compassion easily 
stirred amongst a crowd. But when he drew from 
his back its covering of mgs, to show the wounds 
inllictod by the lash, it was a sight too piteous to 
wake sympathy alone. 

It Ihislied upon the minds of tliose who stood 
there in the Forum, that the misery which they 
witnessc*d in the old Centurion, and which they, 
also, were enduring or fearing, miglit yet l>e averted. 
A great clamor began, soon spreading through the 
ri(Yi :i^ the IMclNMaiis hurrird from all Hides I4) join 
their brethren, and strike whiU^ the iron was yet 
wiirni. On the other liand, the Senators hastily sepa* 
rated, after sending their Consuls to stay the tunmlt 
which had unexpectedly arisen while they were 
taking counsel, as though they had been the only 

* Tho stoiy is from Lir^ 11. 23 \ Dion, llal^ vi. 26. 
IT 
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inhabitants of Rome. The crowd, however, de- 
manded, with unwonted resohition,* that tlie Senate 
should come together again. Appius, the Consul, 
fled from the Forum, but broke in amongst the 
Senators to propose, as if he were their bravest 
champion, that the populace should be put down 
by violence. Ilis (*,o1leagnc, not finiring tlu^ crowd, 
had gone about beseeching every one to wait 
calmly for the justice which was sure to be given. 
He now came into the Senate to advise a mode- 
rate course towards the excited multitude. The 
broken story seems to fail; and the Senate, as well 
as tlie insurgents, appear to have separated without 
prevention, on the one hand, or increase, on the 
otiier, of the sedition. 

On the next day, the crowd collected more nu- 
merously in the Forum. The Plebeians from the 
country, unable to reach the city until some time 
after the outbreak for whicli none had been pre- 
pared, came Hocking intx) tlie kiwii. Hardly had 
the first vociferations been raised amongst the mul- 
titude, ready, at that moment, in spite of their long 
submission, to dare almost any thing, when some 
Latin horsemen rode up, asking where the Senate 
were assembled. Directed to one of the temples 
near at hand, they hastened on to infonn the Sena- 
tors that an armed force of the Volscians, march- 
ing to attack the city, was already close to the Bo- 
man boundaries. The Patricians, regarding the sedi-. 
tion within the walls as a very light matter, or, at 

« ** Mnlto minadter magls quam Bopplicitcr." Liv., ii. 23. 
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all events, expecting the populace to forget their 
grievances on being called to arms, hastened home- 
wards to equip themselveSi never doubting that their 
example would be imitated. But the Plebeians stood 
still in the Fonim. Some pointed to tlie chains 
which they yet wore as banknipt debtors, crying 
out tliat Ihcy had noUiing else to defend against 
the invaders. Many more exclaimed that it was 
better to be conquered or slain, than to live with 
hands tied and bodies bruised like theirs. 

Nevertlieless, tlie wrath of the multitude was 
soon appeased. At the proposal of Servilius, or of 
some wiser Senator than the rest, the Senate was 
persuaded to summon the bond as well as the free 
to enlist, under the pledge that none who enlisted 
should be liable for any debts during the campaign. 
It was also promised that the injuries whereof com- 
plaint was made should be examined and repaired 
at the end of the war. The Forum, just before 
swarming with an angry populace, now seemed to 
be filled with orderly and willing soldiers. All gave 
in their names, and to all, promiscuously, the usual 
oath of fidelity was administered as rapidly as the 
wonis could be dictated and repeated. S<*rviliu8 put 
himnrir at (he hctul of the army, and set out at 
once to meet the invaders, who were instantly routed 
and repelled.* 

The booty of the camp wrested from the enemy, 
and of the town afterwards taken in their tcr- 
rilorieH, was divichnt auiongnt flie victorious sol- 

* Lir^ II. S3-S5. Dion. lUl^ Ti. 27-29. 
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diery. For the iirst iimo, upparciitly, tlic lowest 
ranks of a Roman army liad scmiclhing 1o «'arry 
home with them from war, though there had been 
but a week's campaign. Servilins claimed the usual 
honors of a triumphant general ; but Appius is said 
to have persuaded tlie Senate to deny his colleague's 
demand. Any of llie party whose opinion was ex- 
pressed by Appius Claudius would have mamtainedi 
with him, that the decree about the debtors at the 
beginning of the campaign, and the subsequent 
division of the spoils, were too atrocious violations 
of all precedents to permit the triumph of their 
author. Servilins was, for the moment, a man of 
energy. lie called the Centurias into ihc! Ii(»ld of 
Mars, and laid his claims before them. They were 
in part the same soldiers whom he had commanded, 
and as the question lay between one faction of the 
Patricians and another, rather than between the 
Patricians and the Plebeians, the Centurias made 
no difficulty in setting aside the Senate's refusal, 
and authorizing the Consul to triumph. Accord- 
ingly assuming tlie triumphal robe, he was con- 
ducted through the city to the Capitol by a shouting 
multitude.^ 

If the Plebeians thought themselves triumphing 
as well as the Patrician Consul, they were shortly 
undeceived. Again drawn abroad in arms, they 
were received, on their final return, with an edict 
from the Consul Appius, commanding all debtors 
to give themselves over to their creditors. The 

^ *Yin> TOO diffimf iravrdc npfmeftnofuyoc. Dion. IlaL, vi. 30. 
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troops appealed to Servilius. lie was cold or cowed, 
and his own name was soon added on the edict to 
Uiat of his colleague. The victims, with whom tlie 
city seemed at least half peopled, made a show of 
resistance. Obedience, however, was more natural, 
iiitd the poor surrendered to the bondage which 
tlicy had ceased to feai for tlie week post 

The consular year drew near its close. It was 
marked by anotlier dispute between the Consuls for 
tlie honor, then dearly valued, of dedicating a temple 
lately built to Mercury. The Senaic, after hearing 
their clainip, refi*rred the question to the assembly 
of the Curias, by whom it was determined that the 
temple should be dedicated neither by Appius nor 
by Servilius, but by a certain Centurion. This was 
not so much out of respect to him, the historian 
says, as out of disrespect to the Consuls.? 

The dec'isicni of the Curias exposes the temper 
of the Patricians who formed the Assembly. Most 
young men, many of the more recently elevated 
Patricians, and some of older date, were undoubt- 
edly of the same mind with Appius. Like him, 
they would have crushed every effort of the Ple- 
beians to encroach upon tlic ground which they 
lhrnis«»lvrH ixrupied. The saying of the Patrician, 
that the Senates was the soul, and the Pleb(*ian 
ordi'r the binly of the state*," was undoubtedly tlie 



' Lir^ II. 27. " I wwild they were bAriNirinn* (na 

• Dionrtios niimlKMi it to Anpttts «l»^v ""^t 

or llumc Uillor JirnU nlnHit the IMc^ "V^^^tloh ' 
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expression of other iin*n beloii*^iiig to the higlier 
ehiHH, who drew tlie hjuiu? Htruiifje. iiifereiiei*, iliat 
the body should be mortiiied and injured. 

Another party, so mueh disposed to thwart the 
Plebeians as to be indignant at the part which Ser- 
viliuB had temporarily taken in their favor, was never- 
theless of the belief that their seditious temper had 
better be left to die out as suddenly as it had been 
inflamed. The Patrieians of this stamp would have 
opposed any extreme measures, not, perhaps, from 
humanity, but in the conviction that a light matter 
would only be made serious by too rigorous a treat- 
ment. There were, besides, a few inodemte men, 
who, like Valerius, thirteen years before, would havc^ 
done sonu; justice to the lower estate. They might 
never have sought to elevate it; but they seem to 
have been desirous of securing it from degradation. 
Such a party as this third one was probably 
composed of the elder Patricians, or more gene- 
rally, of those who were able to trace their descent 
to the earliest members of their order. The ex- 
istence of a liberal spirit amongst those who have 
the best excuse for being illiberal is usually to 
be relied upon. The second and the third party may 
have often combined. 

But it must not fail to strike the reader that the 
account here oflered is to be accepted only so far 
as it makes the narrative more comprehensible. It 
was the fixed purpose, or, if this be too strong a 
phrase, the natural bent, of the Patrician to keep 
his class and that of the Plebeians exactly where 
the two already were. DifTerent views of the rela- 
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tioiiR cxisliiig between the two orders led to difTerciit 
parties amongst the Patricians. But they were all 
united in asserting that these relations, as they were 
respectively understood, must be maintained. 

Auhis Virginias and Titus Vetusins, neither be- 
ing of nnu*ii noU; or of any apparent cncTgy, sue* 
eeeded to the retiring Consuls.' The Plebeians, or 
that part of them who had not yet fallen into bond- 
age, grew more unruly. They even went so far as 
to meet by night upon the Aventme or the thinly 
inh:il)il.rd Kscjuiline, us if \o prepare for tlie events 
of tlie day in the Foruiri. On the other hand, the 
Patririans, angennl at hearing such things, re- 
proached the Consuls for allowing the populace^ 
time to think ot sedition.^® The great resources of 
anei(!nt governments in the season of any embar- 
rassment were festivals or wars. As the magnificent 
proeession or the stirring game was not so easily 
stiuted, an enlistment or a march was more com- 
monly resorted to in allaying the early commotions 
of Rome. The Consuls, accordingly, when urged 
to put a stop to the nocturnal gatherings just men- 
tion(*d, summoned the Plebeians to anns. 

Dnt though the men liable to military service 
were r;illi*d by name before the consular tribunal, 
not oHv answered. From the crowd around there 
issuetl onUTies, bcrMUTiins and n*peated, that the 
prisoners nmst Im^ set at liberty before any new 
battles eould l>e fought for the Patricians. This 
refns:!! lo enlist was niort* sliMilly mainlnined than 

* Sopt^ A. C. 4*>5. » •« Otio lAM-iviro picbcm;* IJr., it. 28. 
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that which lind been diverted, the year before, by 
promises not yet fuUiIled. Even the Consuls hesi- 
tated. Bat bidden by many Patrieiana to do their 
duty, they commanded one whom they saw in the 
throng, to be called again; and as he stood motion- 
less, he was ordered into instant custody. Down 
strode a lictor to seize the offender. But he was 
driven h'dvk ; and when some of the Patricians 
rushed in amongst the people, they, too, were re- 
sisted as boldly as the lictor. A serious riot would 
have ensued, had not the Consuls interfered; but 
on their abandoning the K^vy, more noise ensued, 
says the historian, than any actual harni.^^ The 
actual good, however, that ensued, was tlie discom- 
litnre of the more violent Palrieians. 

Whether it was to regain the mastery over the 
Plebeians or whether the old pretext of dangerous 
enemies was now a reality, it was determined, after 
long and uncertain deliberations in the Senate, to 
appoint a Dictator. The parties of tlie Patricians 
proposed each a different line of conduct, and a 
different candidate to carry it out But the more 
moderate voices prevailed,^^ and Marcus Valerius, 
a brother of the People's Friend, was invested with 
absolute authority to remedy the evils externally 
and internally imperilling the Conunonwealth. 

Valerins was an old man, but one of generous 
heart His name, ennobled by the liberality of his 
brother, awakened almost universal confidence. He 
immediately commanded proclamation to be made 

" Liv^ II. 29. w Id., II. 30. 
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tlint lie would hold a levy, nnd that they who 
enlisted under his orders should be re^iiected in 
person and proteeted in family and pro|>erfy. It 
was the sunic promise that ServiUus had made in 
the preceding year. Valerius, however, was not 
only nmeh more powerful as a magislrate, but 
much more trusted as a man; and they who W(;re 
busiest with projects, passions, or fears, laid all 
aside to swear fidelity to the Dictator and to follow 
him against the foe. Ten legions^* were almost in- 
stantly enrolled, forming the largest army that the 
Commonwealth had ever sent forth to battle.^* In- 
deed, it was 8^'ifely divided into three diflferent bodies, 
of which the most numerous was led by Valerius, 
the remaining two being Separately commanded by 
the Consuls. The three expeditions were completely 
successful ; and the Dictator returned to triumph 
willi unusual honors^'* 

ValertUH, like his nauu*sake, was one of those 
men, too few for the grositness of Rome, who knew 
that S4»nH* other service could be rendered to their 
country besides raising her forces or fighting her 
battles. The chief fruit of his recent victories was 
the conquest of Velitnr, the modern Velletri, from 
the Vols^'ians. Thilher wen* siMit, according to the 
Dictator's proposal, a large number of the poorer 
Romans to have their portion in the town and 
the adjoining territory,*^ which they, in return, 

" The nitmlicr (from Dion, llnl., '♦ " Qnniituii nnnf|HAni ante cxcr- 
VI. 42) may lio cxnpKcmtiMl, if liin nttiO liir., ii. 30. 
ii(*n>Miit Ih) true, Mrltirli tnnkcK llio ''^ I«iv., 11..II. 
iiyiiiu a IkxI}' of 4,(HHI fmil iiiid 3ti*) **• Ait-onlin^ to tlio lanj;un«;o 
lionu*. ^\hirli 1>ion}niu9 (vi. 41) nttnliuU'« 

to Vti1criiii>. 
VOL. t. 18 
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us BoKliur-coloiiisls, woiilil ildViul ;i<{itiiisl tlu* (Miciiiy. 
The debtors uud bomliiieii took lu^art at siicli a 
proof of interest in tlieir behalf; but when Ihe 
subject of their relief at large was brought by Vale- 
rius before the Senatc», it was met with infli^xibU' 
opposition, lie spoke as beeanie liim : — ^' I do not 
please you, Senators, because I am for peace. But 
take uiy word for it, ye will soon wish the Plebeians 
had more such advocates as I. For my part, I will 
neither any further disappoint those whom I call 
my fellow-citizens, nor will I, on my own account, 
be a Dictator unable to do what he desires." ^^ The 
noble old man resigned his aulhority. Whatever 
use he might have continued to make of it would 
be in vain, as he knew, unh*ss aecei>laible to (he 
Patricians. The Plebeians understood him ; and 
when he came forth unattended from the Senate, 
they followed him home with praises and grateful 
acclamations. It was, on his side and on theirs, 
a day of moderation and of courages 

The legions which had served under Valerius were 
disbanded, as usual, after his Irimnph.^^ l>nt llu* 
six others assigned to the Consuls were si ill under 
their command. In order to keep tluun together, 
and to dekiin them from Ihe. eity, wIhmh^ distinbantes 
were now beginning 1o be dr4'a(hul by llii! Palrieians, 
the Senate inslrneled (he ("onsuls (o h*ad (heir ar- 
mies farther in pursuit of the enemy already con- 
quered. 

The common soldiers saw through the design ; 

IT Tlio addrcM is longor iu Lir.| ii. 31. ^ Dion. Hal., vi. 43. 
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aiul ill seeing,^® tlicy knew that they were feared. 
At ihe orders of the CJonsuls, they set out together 
and ]Hfehed their camp by the river Anio, at no 
great distance from Rome. But there were some 
iimongst Uieni resolved upon nn enierprise, long be- 
fore, iNThaps, snggested and prepare^l, Jn ihe eve- 
ning lime of r(!st and nninternipfed intercourse 
among Ihe men, Ihe word was probably passed from 
station to station, tliat all true Plebeians must leave 
fhe Patricians where they were and find another camp 
for iJMMnselvcs. Some hcsilaled. Ollicrs, preferring 
Hie name of nmtincers to that of deserters, pro- 
posed to slay their odicers. Yet when the hour came 
they all marched forth in arms,s silently and with- 
out bloodshed. One of the old historians says that 
they had no actual leader, but that they were urged 
to desertion by a certain Sicinius.* Another, with 
gHMilcr probnbilily, mtMitions H<*vcral leaders of ^vhom 
<lie same Si(*inins was the principal.** There coidd 
liavt* been no want o( connst^llors or capbiins ; but 
however guided, the seceders, as they called them- 
selves, kept tog<*tlier and took possession of a for- 
iified^ hill, ilirec miles from Rome, beyond the 
Anio. 

The r<nisnls and the snbordinale oflicers, as well, 
donblless, as many Knighls find Patricians of the 
army, haslened afler Ihe troops by whom they were 
deserted. Coming to tin* hill where their men were 

'** "Quo fiict",*' n** \t\\y rr»imik«, iirr/nrwv iifi)rii*ni rt^v Xwiitiov uno' 

''tiintnmtn v^i wiWiuK* ii. n*J. Atiinvu^. Diofi. Ilnl , vi. 4r». 

•• •• Siriitio i|iifMlaiii niKitiro .... *•■* A< np|»rnr* from llic ncroniit 

Mtic iillo iliinV* liiv.. II. :i*i. of 'rnlliiK Ilotitiliii^'s cniiiimi(;ti. 
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encamped, they began to upbraid or to cajole, never 
doul)(ing, apparenily, lliat a l(^w words would be 
enough to bring back the deserters. Uut Sieinius is 
said ^ to have interrupted them. " How have ye 
the heart, Patricians," he exclaimed, "to call back 
men whom ye j^ourselves turn into slaves or exiles? 
How will ye give us faiih in promises so ofU»n bro- 
ken as yours have been? If ye wish the city to 
yourselves, go hence unhindered; but for us, our 
country shall be that where we can find liberty." 
The Consuls and their companions, daunted by so 
much resolution, rode oiT to Rome. 

The joy of the Plebeians, on receiving news of 
the secession, was far greater than any alarm that 
could yet be felt amongst the Patricians. Perhaps 
the first misgivings were those of the families whose 
fathers or children were away upon the hill, em- 
barked in an undertaking never before attempt- 
ed, and fraught with a thousand real or imaginary 
perils. The order was given by the S(*nate to close 
and guard the gates. But many of the IMelnMans, 
men, women, and children, wen^ already lied to join 
their friends and kinsmen ; and many more were 
able to break out^ with arms in their hands, to unite 
with those who dwell upon the Aventinc',*-^* or elsi^ 
to hurry forward to the Anio. The whole city was 
in an uproar until half its population had departed. 

The character of the seceders needs no other de- 
scription than the simplest narrative of their determi- 
nation and their triumph. To regard them as a 

» Dion. Ilal., vi. 45. Cf. Pint, « Cic^ T)o Kcp^ ii. S3. Liv., 
Coriol, 6. (referring to Piso), ii. 32. 
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mob of common insurgents whose success was un- 
accountable, is altogether erroneous. Though not 
the ricliest, they were certainly not the poorest of 
the Plebeians. The poor man, without money to 
pay or property to lose, was accustomed to hard- 
shlpH tliat would weigh nion? heavily upon another 
driven but lately into poverty, and thence into bond- 
age. On the other hand, the rich Ph^beiaii, in- 
clined, OS wc have supposed, to side with his su- 
periors, would probably prove a cruel creditor who, 
in any dishirbanee between the lender and the bor- 
rower, would certainly take the lender's part They 
who went forth to the hill beyond the Anio, or to 
the Aventine, were of the middle class, descended 
from as good a stock as any men in Rome, yet 
now dcgmdcd, in most instances through no fault of 
their own, but through the difllcultics of the times, 
lo the most wrt*lehetl and, as yel, the most helpless 
deptMidcnce. It was from this condition that the 
seeeders, numbering about twenty thousand,* re- 
solved to extricate themselves. 

Meanwhile the Patricians were changing from 
amazement to wrath and from wrath to irresolu- 
tion. Arming themselves and their clients, besides 
whom th(*y were |)robably able to gather some bauds 
Iroin the lowt^st elasses of the PlelN*iaiis, and joined, 
moreover, by the rieher men of the same (*Htate, 
lliey strengthened the gates, manned the towers of 
the city, and set their posts without the walls. But 

-'• Tlio nilf'iil.iliiMi U iiMirHniii; Ik» joiiml l»y r»,inie f»r nv****' iMtm*, 

»Tr nolo i:i. Uiit Hn|»|H»«ini; tlu* fti\ wo linvo from *i:MMN> lo 2H.IKN) in 

hxioiM to (nintniii rnch .1,(1INI ric- nil ; pnrt of llicfo licin^; on tlio 

liciiiiin. Ami then iiitti^^iniiif; llictn to Aventine. 

1H« 
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these WiU'c measures of defeuee, unusual fur the Pa- 
trieians lo lake at any lime, aiul al. tliis Uiue allo- 
gcihcr insullieient to subdue the Plebeians. Besides 
the uncertainty and the fear which the Patricians 
felt in relation to the secession, they were still 
more alarmed by the inroad of troops from some 
of the neighboring nations.^ The enemy could be 
easily descried from the walls ; and anxious eyes, 
undoubtedly, watched their approach to the hill of 
the Plebeians. But the seccdcrs, though tempted, 
stood firm and apart, content to see the lands of 
their creditors laid waste by ravages not now, with- 
out them, to be hindered. The foe retired; and 
the only wonder was, that the territory of Rome 
was not overspread by marauders, as swiftly and 
as thickly as the earth is covered with its autumn 
leaves. 

Every thing depended upon the influence of the 
wiser Patricians, whose temperate counsels, had they 
been sooner followed, would have prevented the dan- 
gers now threatening the whole nation. It would 
not do for the violent on either bide to ofl'cr batlle, 
unless victory were sought at the risk of the Com- 
monwealth itself. Nor was it safe to wait until 
downright necessity should compel the abatement of 
Plebeian independence or of Patrician pride. 

The Senate was convened. Alilder i)ro])osals for- 
tunately prevailing, it was determined to send an 
embassy to the Plebeians. They, meanwhile, had 
remained on* their hill by the Anio, as upon the 

* Dion. Hal., vi. 46. 
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Aventiiic, incrcaHJiig in numbers, and procuring such 
shelter and sustenance as could be obtained from 
the neighboring fields. In after years, their de- 
scendants were fond of decking tlie story with or- 
naments of whose intrinsic value it is diflieult to 
be. very sure; and ntsiny an exeluniation of wonder 
or adniimtion was exeited by the tradition that 
the Rcccders did no deed of violence or even of 
plunder, except, perhaps, in taking a sheaf of corn 
from the field, or a bundle of fagots from the 
wood, of sonu! rich Pairieian. I^lnough there were, 
undoubtedly, as they sharpened their arms or piled 
their stores about the camivfires on the hill, to 
talk of revenge and bloody exploits. But their 
wives or daughters, who came to join them with 
their children, were arguments, even to such rude 
hearts, for peace. The embassy, therefore, from the 
Pafrieians was not unweh*ome. Yet, as it brongiit 
only questionings or oifcrs of forgiveness, when the 
Plebeians asketl no pardon and had no new answt^rs 
to make, it proved, in itself, a failure. 

The mission, however, of the envoys was not 
altogether fruitless. It convinced the seeeders that 
they must be resolute, while it attracted fresh num- 
bers to their sii|>port,^ More ini|M)rtaHt still was 
Hie proof thus furnished to the Palrieians that some 
of their own obstinacy had been indiibed, and deeply, 
by the Plebeians. 

The day, meanwhile, approached, when new Con- 
suls were to take. IIm^ phur of those whose adnii- 

*7 Dion. HaIh VI. 48. 
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nistnilioii li:ul *\}vvm so Hiiigiilarly nnrortiiiiato. Tlir 
election WS18 held by llu; C'lirius on ncconiit of 
its being impossible to cull the Centnrius together. 
Yet the Patrieians were suflfieiently temperate to 
give tlieir vot^s to two of the most modenite and 
eapable^ of their number, by name Postumius Co- 
minins and Spnrius Cassins. 

It was now the autumn.^ Tlie heat of the year 
having passed, there would be a fairer opportunity 
for rapid and suecessfnl invasion of the territory that 
lay exposed to enemies on all sides. One of the 
first cares of the lately chosen Consuls appears to 
have been the formation of a league with the La- 
tins,** pjxHly, perhaps, in order to shake the deter- 
mination of the Hcceders by the appearance of new 
forces against them, but rather, doubtless, in order 
to keep off the incursions which were dreaded from 
the nations on the liatin side of Rome. Before the 
treaty was concluded, the Senate had been convoked 
to diHride anew upon the means of reconciling <lie 
two estat(*s. The necessity of reunion could not 
have been more strikingly demonsiralcd Ihau by llie 
earnestness with which the Patrieians were obliged 
to seek an alliance that, in other circumstances, 
would have been refused rather than solicited. 

The Senate, however, was so nnich agitiited by 
different counsels,^^ that the Curias were called before 
the other body could be persuaded to adopt any 
reasonable measures. It was at length decreed that 



» Botli had held tlie office before. *^ Dion. ITal., vi. 95. 
Liv., II. 17, 18. *i or whidi tlioim in a wearisome 

** or the year A. C. 494. report in Dion, llul., vi. 49 - 64. 
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ton of llio principal Senators should be sent to treat 
concerning peace with the seceders. Valerius and 
Servilius were both among the number.'* Of the 
others, Menenius Agrippa is especially mentioned^ 
as a man whom the Plebeians liked for his ready 
wit and Plebeian origin.-*^ 

The seceders were quite as anxious as the Patri- 
cians to be reconciled with their countrymen. The 
league with the Latins showed them the uselessness 
of counting upon invasions in their behalf. So the 
narrow cpiarlers upon (he hill and ilie scranly means 
of subsistence, after the harvest had been gathered 
in, were cogent reasons against keeping up the 
secession any longer than seemed indispensable to 
secure an honomble return. Similar considerations 
would proituce the same temper in the Plebeians at 
Rome or upon the Aventine. 

The eonnnissinners, aeeonlingly, were folUiwed and 
received in their mission with sincere desires that 
they mi^lit snrcrrd. As \\\vy dn!W nigh 1o Uie Anio^ 
they were met by the whole throng descending from 
the hill. At the head of the seceders were Sieinius 
and his fellow-leaders, one of whom, Lucius Junius, 
had laken ilie name of Drutus and made him* 
s<»ir, by <|nif*k-\vit(<'<l arlivity, a very imporbuit |M»r» 
sonage.^' At the head of the eonunissioners ud* 
vanred Menenius Agrippa, deputed by the rest to 
use his olf-hand elotpience'' in bringing over the 

** 1>ion. IIaI., VI. C9. * Tir Tnftn\tlmhf^ aai oraouurHf^. 

"* riiit, C^irHtl., fi. Lir., tf. .Ti. l>ioti. llitl^ vi. 70. 

•• lie wrtp, ofmitrwr, A rnlrirmn; 
ImiI Iii4 riMiiily linil A|»|*iimiily Iwnii •* Wlitrli I«ivyilc<rri1»«i willimn- 

Aiiioii^ iIhmc nit4i'<l ni Olio titito or piilrniMr <n>Mltiiit : — " l*ri»<*n illo ili- 

atiullicr iVoiii llio IMcU-tntis. cv%u\\ et IioithIo iikmIo. ii. .12. 
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mulijimlc, with wlioui, as previously roinarkod, he 
WQH a great favoritt?. 

It is not diilicnlt to imagine the ijiterview be- 
tween the secedcrs and the envoys. The old Patri- 
eian, with his eompanions and their attendants, 
atu^ins again to be shinding bencatli the hill in the 
midst of llie Canipagna. Viwv. to hvc apiN^ars the 
younger IMebeiau surrounded by an excited crowd. 
The message from the Senate is delivered. In 
reply, the demands of the seceders are preferred. 
Junius Brutus speaks with vehemence upon the 
gricvan(!(^s with wliieh his comrades have Iwen too 
hnig alllieted. Claiming redress and proposing some 
means of future justice, he liecomes so much in- 
Ihimed as (o end with inveelives anci threats of 
complete secession. At this the seceders forget their 
own desires in shouts of defiance and excitement. 
But Menenius is calmer, and addresses himself to 
the agitated multitude in so composed a manner 
and with so pleasant a mien, that they arc hushed 
again to hear him. Setting aside all questions of 
rights and waiving sober arguments as powerless 
over the passions to be opposed, Menenius tells a 
story to touch the feelings and revive the patri- 
otism of the Plebeians. Once upon a time, he 
says, the members and organs of the body refused 
to labor longer in providing the great stomac^h in 
their centre with food ; but after sticking awhile 
to their resolution, they found they were not only 
starving the stomach, but famishing themselves. The 
fable succeeds. It sets the Patricians in a new 
light, and stirs the associations which bind the sece- 
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dcrs, 111 Bpitc of nil (heir injuries, to Rome. Meiic- 
iihis marks the impression made ; and when he or 
another of the commissioners promises relief to every 
debtor or bondman who shall return with honest 
heart, a cry, loud and prolonged, for peace goes 
through the crowd.'' 

The ieniis of n!conrilia<ion were undoubtedly 
pn*parcd nnionf^st the seccders before the coming 
of the Patrician embassy. Abolition of existing 
debts and the institution of some Plebeian magis- 
tracy as a check njwn the consulship were the 
chief demands. Whereof the presentation proved 
the fable of Mencnius to bear a double application, 
entitling the members, if they kept the stomach 
fuU, to make sure that the stomach should, in turn, 
impart some nourishment to them. The commis- 
sioners, however, had come with no other otTcn* 
than nnmcsty and discli:ir<;e from debts «»r chiinis; 
for neither tln^y nor the Senate had imagined that 
any further conditions would be proposed. Some 
of them, therefore, hurried back to Rome to inform 
the Senate of the wariness and fortitade which the 
S4»ceders were showing, an<l of the nee<*s«ity of 
granting their present demands 1>efore they had time 
to drviJM* new ones. The Senatn assented. As soon 
as this decision was re|Mirlr<l to the envoys waitin«^ 
by the hill, pnM*l:iiii:ition \v:is made, first, that drbis 
iif all khuU wfre null and V(»id, and iiexl, that the 
PletK*iaii8 might have tlu*ir own Tribunes when they 



*♦ l>M«ii. llnl., VI. Sfi, J»T. Nrfir twrtity nc^tiont pnTcilinj; nir U\W%\ 
witit IIh* linrnii;;u<'^ tif |lir ln«>loriiiil. 
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jiloascd.'^ Tlii^ ecilio of llic clamor that rose from 
the exnlling mnllididc seems ringing still across llie 
plain and still to be returned in distant shouting 
from the people near the city as they caught the 
sound of the acclamations on the hill. 

The scccders chose their first two Tribunes on 
the spot. Sicinlus and Jnnins Brutus, the leaders 
of the secession, are most naturally supposed** to 
have become, as Tribunes, the leaders, also, of the 
return. But before leaving the hill, the joyful Ple- 
beians built an altar whereon they offered sacrifice*® 
to Jupiter the Terrificr, by reason, says Dionysius, 
of the terror through which the god had inspired 
them to secede.*^ In all succeeding time, the hill 
has borne ilie name of JNIons Hacer as a sacred land- 
mark in the destinies of Rome. 

Again in the city was ofl'cred sacrifice, in which 
the scccders from the Anio and the Aventine united 
with many of the Patricians and most of the Ple- 
beians who had remained in Rome. At the same 
time, a ucav election of Tribunes was held by the 
Centurias,^- arid three more were addend to the t.wo 

* Dion. Hal., vi. 88. Dionysius And every hnnd iipliaed, every heart 
iilso i-chitcs tlio Bending of an cm- l*oiircd out in tlmiik.n to irt-nvcn." 
Imssy from tlio Bcccdcrs to liavo tlio lUKiKKh's ItuJ^. 




P" ^^^' wiy the least, that thoy should have 

» After Dionysius, vi. 87. Livy l>ce» chosen hy tho Curias. The 

(11.33) mentions two other names, Cnrias, apparently, confinacd the 

Licinius and Albinns. choice of tho Ccuturias. 8cc Dion. 

llal., VI. 90. The Tribes had 

*» "And, their wrongs redressed, at nothing to do with the election 

onco |{iiYO way, iintil some years nftcnvards. Sec 

Huhnot and HiiicUl, and sword and T^iv., ii. 66, and tho next chapter 

spear, tluown down, of this history. 
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who had been irregularly appoiutetl on the hill; all 
the five being then confirmed by the Curias. It is 
related that the number of the new magistrates was 
fixed at five, in order that there might be a Tribune 
for each of the first five classes of the Ccntnrins.^ 

Another ollice for the PlebeianSi the o^dilcship, 
was established after their return. For a little 
while at least, the Patricians were willing to be 
generous and the Plebeians glad to be moderate. 
Tlie i>oor and the debtors had sufficient cause for 
rrjoiciug in what they had gained, without desiring 
more. Even the most indignant at tlie loss of debts 
and debtors' services, as well as at tlie protection* 
acquired for the future by the Plebeians, consoled 
tliemsclvcs with the dignity restored to them in 
the presence of their inferiors, whom they would 
n£^iin crush to the dnst« 'Jlie only men in 1l4>ni(* 
to be dishcnrtcnod were the Plebeians who lind 
been unfaithful to their order in its time of trial, 
and who were now as cordially despised by the 
Patricians as they were hated by the mass of the 
Plebeians. It is more agreeable to reflect upon the 
manly satisfaction derived from the issue of the 
secc*ssion by such as Valerius^ and Menenius 
Agrippa. 

The narrative of the secession and the reunion 
must be closed with some account of tlie Plebeian 

^ Commentiirjrof Aiiconiiitapofi Valerius de^enrei to Vie tnn^crib- 

Cic, Tni C. Cornol, Kmc., I. (T «! : — ♦• rirlirin do Snrm Mmitp 

l«tv^ III. .1(1. H<*o llir ntfitllnrr, fin tl(««lii\ii. (trnlitim rniii rntrilMin 

it nrn>. uliirli Iuik liccit tlrnwti from rr<tiiii'ilin%iL >*(i*norr irrnti l*o|tM« 

thifi fitct, note fit. litni Kcniitiiii, lior rjiiM Uct Aiii-tf>n% 

lilwriuif." t»n*lli, Collirt liiMTi|»l. 

** An iniic*ri|ition in cuh>|;jr of ImU ISclcri., M3. 

voi« I. 19 
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inagislnif.'K^s. Of ilieso, tlio iUdlles, two in iininl)or, 
wore iinirli llio Itntsi iinporluiii. Tlit^ir ikiiik*, in 
our tongue, Templars, was derived from the temple ^ 
of Ceres, intrusted, as the Treasury of the Ple- 
beians,'**'* 1o iheir guardianship. Oilun*\vise, the TRdiles 
were little more than sub-Tribunes, to whom some 
unimportant functions of a judicial eharacti»r were 
committed, and whoso ofliee was chiefly desirable 
as an introduction to the higher powers of the 
tribunate.*^ 

The new Tribunes bore the same name as the 
heads of tlic Tribes. Hut their title in full, Tribunes 
of the IMiibeians, expressiis a very dillerent. aulhor- 
ity. If not at oncf^,**^ Ihey very soon luicame the 
magisi rates, the repn^senlulives, and ihe protectors 
of their order, both singly and collectively. 

As magistrates, they heard the causes of the 
Plebeians, who speedily leaincd to refer their dis- 
putes to their own officers, instead of continually 
quarrelling before the higher tribunals. 'J'he Tri- 
bunes also presided at the assembly of the Tribes, 
before which they laid uiatters lit for its cogni- 



*^ JFa\cs : :v<inis. ^* Qui icdibitfl iiitciidcnts of tho m.irkuts, public 

fir.TCssciit." Poinponiiis, np. l)i*;cst., liuiUliiii^s niul works, cU*. 
ib. I. tit. ii.,ii.:21. ** Which very many writers tlcii^-. 

*^ Nicbiihr (vol. i. p. 294) men- Einiiiniiuelc ])iiiii, for instuiice, in 

tions that uhns wei-c ilistributcil liis work on the < >n^inu c Pro^ivsso 

froiii this ti^:isiiry^ to llic pooi-csC iK'I Oiiliulino ili Uunui, i-ti]>. iv., 

Plclicians. Its receipts were derived ciills the tribuncship " hi lignra 

from the lines assessed by the Tribes, di Tutoro della riebc.'* Appius 

*^ At a bitcr time the TFMiles be- Olamlins certainly styles tlio Tri- 

eamc the keepers of the public ar- buueLtetorius" Privatum . . . .sine 

chives (Senatus Consulta and Plebi- imperio, sine magistratu.'* Liv., ii. 

scita) deposited in tlio same tcmplo 56. Sco Plat., Quffist Rom.| torn, 

of Ceres. They wcro also super- vii. p. 142. 
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zance, and which tliey doubtiess encouraged to 
bolder action tlmn had been its wont of old. 

As representatives, they were present, though with- 
out the doors,^^ at the meetings of the Senate. Or, 
if this was a privilege of somewhat later times,*^ 
I ho TrilMUM'H nppnir to liavr. hern waichful over 
the proceedings of all the higher assemblies, in one 
of whii'h, that is, Ihe Ccnlurisis, Uiey nnist have 
had ollicial seats. 

But it was as the protectors of the Plelieians 
Ihat the Tribunes were most disiiiigiiishcd in the 
early limes of their institution. Whether it was to 
secure the great right of appeal from the superior 
magistrates, or to arrest the Patrician, magistrate or 
citizen, who sought injustice against the lower class, 
or to interfere with the action of any body or any 
nufhority in the Conunonwoalth, one word from the 
Tribinic, Provoco! 1 npiH^al! or another, Veto! I 
forbid! was pronounced suflicient to prevent the 
measiures which he opposed. At all events, he was 
thus enabled to secure the interposition of the 
Tribes,*** who could then decide for themselves if 



** VaI. Max., II. S. 7. " Anto Tribes, and tlint their rliief power 

vntvnji iMwitM miliMlliM, ilccreln |)fi* Iny in 1irin|r{iif; npt^^iila liefnro 

IrtiiM AtlciilisKiinii ntni rxniniiin* llir iiKxctiiMy, not, n|;niit, of tlio 

Imiil." 'I'rilHMi, 1)iit of tlio C/Cntitrin*. TliiJi 

^^ j\n in Dion. Ilnl., ix. 49 (A. iit no |)ln<'o to iitiito tlio nn:iiinent< 

(^ 472), X. 31 (456); lAv^ iv. 1 to flic niulriiry. Tlic loitcof l«i\y'ii 

(445). iiArnitivc5i, followini; tlio nr(*onnl of 

** 'riio rniiirr will fliul An Article the tK*ccs«ion, anil, in pome iuttiince*, 

in tlto ClAMtcal Mimciim, xxt., liifi nrtiinl ex|irrMiont (" Conrilium 

•*On tho C^rowlh of tlio TriUnnc'n /VrVvf," ii.57,"yVW«iln fom,' it. 54, 

Towrr lirforo llir DiMi'iii^irtilr.*' Iiy c!«* ), iif»|t|y In iIia Trilir^. lliil Iti 

i*n»r Ni'uiioni. It i<i nil ni«li*ii\or riMiirnilN'r llio itri^iii mihI iIm* rliti- 

t«» |»iiivr llmt the 'riilmnrx n'pn'- rwirr i»f lliiTiirly IMrlHiMiK, ii« lo Ikj 

M'liinl llio livo (Miiv«<<w, not tlio roti\iiuv<l llml lliry nnviiii iiiiirli n«(> 
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their rights were threatened or abused. The Tri- 
bunes were made inviolable'^ in person and in 
power witliin the city and the circle of a mile be- 
yopd the city. These, therefore, were the limits which 
the absolute authority of the Consids could not 
henceforward cross. To secure their own fidelity, 
the Tribunes were forbidden to be absent a wliolc 
day or to close their doors, even for an hour, 
against the applications of the Plebeians for justice 
olr protection. 

Such was the office which the seceders were wise 
enough to demand should be established as the con- 
dition of tlieir return. Neither their spirit nor the 
powers of their Tribunes require to be magnified in 
order to exhibit tlie diUbrenec created in the relations 
between the two estates of Rome. From the mo- 
ment that the lower estate was furnished with de- 
fensive arms, the higher was compelled to take a 
new position, not yet, indeed, of mere defence, but 
no longer of the same offensive front that it had 
before maintained. The treaty between the seceders 
and the Senate was the Plebeians' Magna Charta,^ 
gained on the Runnymede of Roman liberty, Mons 
Sacer. 

sistccl by their magiBtmtOfl and tlicir ^ '* Magifltrntiisaacrosanrti.*' Liv^ 
assemblies an thoy liavo been tie- it. 33. 'Ir/Niv not uavh)v ufixi/v, 
Hcriliodi and ns I shall continue to Dion. HiU., vi. 81). 
describe tliom. **Tribuni dicii co 

?aod pUU jura tcI opem tindunt " Kortiim, Horn. Gescb., p. 75. 
tribaant ?]. Isidor. Hisp., Orig., 
IX. 4. 



CHAPTER III. 

FIttST W0UK8 OF THE TRIBUNES. 

''PIoIm .... Rgitari ca>ptA tribnnitiis proccllis.** 

Liviufs n. 1. 

Tub reconciliation between tlic citizens of Rome 
was of little longer duration than the smoke which 
rose from the altar of sacriricc on Mons Saeer. In- 
stead of a single, there seemed to be a double Com- 
monwealth.^ In one part, sat the priest, the magis- 
Irah*, tuid th<* lord, prond of tlio prero^itivrs which 
they were dctiTmined to phure with no others be- 
sides themsclvcH. In llie other part:, were thrown 
together tlie n^tainer and the subject, some with 
the names, but none with the actual riglits of free- 
men. To these rights not all^of the inferior classes 
could aspire. But there was one body already as- 
piring and already sueorssful. It was in the course 
of tilings that the IMcbrians should show increasing 
Hyniptonis of insubordination under the dominion 
which they had shaken. 

The fuist to lead in the movements that were in- 
evil4d>le. turned out to be a Vatrieian. Spurius 
("sissins had been appointed to the nia.'^ler.Hhip of 

I ** DiiiiM rhilnlcs c\ mm riidns.** lAr.^ ii. 44. 
1U» 
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the Knights, when that ollicc was established as a 
licutenaney to the dictatorship. During the seces- 
sion, he had been raised to the consulship, in which 
he proved particularly prominent in bringing about 
the league with the Latins. So far, he stood the 
avowed champion of the Patricians against the 
struggling Plebeians. Hut from the time when tlie 
Latin alliance was considered as having secured his 
order against their subjects, Cassius seems to have 
changed his ground. ''Ye are strong!" he may 
have argued in presence of his peers. '' Be ye 
therefpre liberal ! Bring back these seeeders to their 
homes! Ye have no more to fear from them or 
from their magistrates, if such ye will grant to 
them ! " 

In asserting these principles, Cassius could not 
easily have made himself understood. It was diffi- 
cult for him to win the Plebeians to forget the 
resolution with which he had sustained their rulers. 
It was still more difficult to preserve the confidence 
of the Patricians when he made himself the advo- 
<;ate of their subjects^ As lime, however, allowed 
the conduct of Cassius to be more calmly judged, 
he was again appointed to the consulship, as if the 
prepossessions against him had been forgotten. 

It happened in the ensuing year, according to the 
narrative of liivy,^ that the Ilernieans, a nation of 



' Which 18 hero followed simply terms of tho league depend upon 

for tho sake of tho illustration con- conjectures alone. See Liv., ii. 41 ; 

coming the proposed division of l>ion. Ilal., viii. 77 ; and Niebuhr's 

lands. All probabilities are against chapter on the League with the Uer- 

the submission of the Hemicans nicans, in his second yolume. 
at tlio present timej bnt tho real 
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Sabijic race, and long at enmity with Borne, were 
reduced to peace on conditions that coold have been 
imposed only after disastrous conflicts. Cassius is' 
supposed to have framed the treaty by which a 
large part of the Hemican territory was formally 
HnrrrniliTiHl. lie tlirii prrforrttl a law dividing the 
ncwly-accpiircd domain according to a diflcrcnt sys- 
ivin from that which had hitherto put the Patricians 
in possession, or, as we should say, in occupation, 
of all conquered lands. This law, called the Agra- 
rian from i(« relation to the Agri Publici, or public 
lands, ordered that one portion of the Hcrnicaii ter- 
ritory should be left to the nation from whom the 
whole was taken, while a second should be given 
over to the Latins, and stiU a third should be dis- 
tributed among the Roman Plebeians. But as the 
wants of his own countrymen were too large to be 
satisfuxl by a few acres of the land last gained by 
their arms, Cassius went farther still for their relief. 
The same law proposed that some of the public do- 
main previously conquered, and long in the occupa* 
tion of the Patricians, should be surrendered to the 
Commonwealth by Ua tivhvr tenants, and then as- 
signed in modcmto shares to the necessitous citi- 
/.euH. 

There docs not seem, at first sight, any thing that 
could have been objected to a proposal not more 
generous than just But the Patricians, from time 
immemorial, had regarded the public lands in the 
s:inie light uh the pnlilie honors and the public re- 
sources, that is to say, as exclusively their own. 
Bi'sides the long fuced notion that the domain of the 
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Commonwealth was theirs, and that the pay- 
ment of a tithe of the produce ^ was a sacrifice 
rather than a duty on their part, the Patrician occu- 
pants had made improvements and erected buildings 
upon the lands, bequeathing or inheriting thcni as 
legacies to which their title was indisputable. It 
docs not appear that Cassins attempt^ul to lake 
back, in the name of the Connnonwcalth, any of 
the estates that had been most improved or longest 
occupied. Yet, however moderate were the terms of 
the law, it would still have been resisted, as it was, 
by the Pati-icians, with might and main. Our Con- 
sul, they would urge, has as much right to propose 
the division of our possessions or of our house- 
holds, as that of the lands ^vhich we have obtained 
as rulers of the Commonwealth. 

Against these remonstrances Cassius stood firm. 
The Plebeians would naturally throng to his sup- 
port with determination proportionate to the sur- 
prise of the Patricians. All that the Tribunes could 
do in such a case was to marshal their estate in 
united and overwhelming numbers when the decision 
of the question came up before the Centurias. How 
earnestly the Tribunes did their duty, and how stead- 
fastly their direc^tions were obeyed by the Plebeians, 
must be gathered from the simple fact that the law 
passed.^ 

Here, however, the movement was stayed. The 
commissioners directed by the law to divide the 



* Niobuhr ossmnes, witlioat much from tlioso whom his law left in 
necessity, that Cassius also proposed occupation of tlie undivided lands, 
to exact the tithe more regularly * bee Dion. Hal., viii. 7G. 
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domain . obtained from its occupants were never 
even named. The Consul, supported by the Tri« 
bnnes, had for an instant only overcome the oppo* 
sition of the Patricians. Tlie rumor seems to have 
been spread that Cassius was seeking to become 
kiuR. A1n*ady thr Vlrlioians, rpnicml>cring his mas- 
t4*rHliip and hiH Ij;irMi Icngnr, piiiy have mistnisted 
liiH niotivrs ft^r profrwing (o n»lirve thrir |K)verty, 
So, just as he touched the highest point of all his 
greatness, Cassius was abandoned. Accused at the 
cxpimfion of his odico, probably Iwforc the Curias, 
and by thcMU condom nod as guilty of treason to 
the Commonwealth, Cassius was immediately exe« 
cuted.^ His house was razed to the ground, and 
the site long remained vacant before one of the 
great temples in Rome. Perhaps the only moral 
to be drawn from his doom is that there was then 
no middle course io pursue l)otweon the factions 
by which the Commonwealth was sundered.* 

It would still appear as if the melancholy fate 
of Cassius resulted chiefly from the feebleness of 
the Plebeians and their Tribunes. Had they been 
able to aid him as the case required, they would 
not have tarried by the way to mistrust or to 
de.Hcrt hiui. His dralli left the PlelMMnu leaders 
to Tv\y u|HMi U«»niHrlvcH, weak as they wcreJ 
The Agniriau law, altlion^li remaining a dead 

* lAr^ II. 41. Plon. Ilnl., tiii. * Dionriioi (tiii. 78) mftkea ll 

77, 79. notli tlic ln«torinfi« mm. ottt th«t Ciuwiai wm oppoMd to all 

tion A Iniflilicin lltnt (*fi4«itii« wn« fiirliotM nml lo nil Inwu. 

iMit lo ficnth hjr lti« rnllirr'n ItmuU. ^ ** 1 know,** nnjB Mrnrtiiitii to 

Tlip )Cfir of tiMdradi nfui prolmltl/ llio TrtlMtno, "you ran do very 

A. 0. 485. Utile iiloiio i for jour lielpt nro 
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letter, so gi'ew in favor wHli ihose whom it was 
designed to benefit, that sonic of ih(5 '.rril)uiies, 
from year to yeai*,^ were inspireil io attempt its re- 
vival. Their efforts were not, apparently, the wisest 
or even the most zealous that eould have been 
made. So that the Plelieians were si ill iinabh; lo 
wrest from the Talrieians the hinds whieh Iheir own 
right arms had wrested from their foes. 

In truth, the lower esUite was greatly depressed 
through causes of whieh no clear account is pre- 
served, but whieh may readily be surmised to have 
been the continuance of wars and hardships like 
those of former years. Twice, successively, the 
Consuls were elected by the Curias® instead of the 
Centurias. Nor was the ancient maniu^r of eleeiion 
then restored, but the Curias continued to usurp 
the right of choosing one Consul, leaving to the 
choice of the Centurias ^^ the other only, who would 
then, as the reader will remember, require the grant 
of his commission from the Curias. 

The great evil to be arrested was the jMirpetual 
succession of cam)>aigns, in which th(5 whole t^ier- 
gies of the lower classes were then absorbed. Two 
years after Cassius's execution, the Tribune Caius 
Ma)nius declared that he would protect any of his 
order who refused to enlist themselves. The Con- 
suls were consequently obliged to hold their levy 

many; or else your ncttoni would * Liv^ ir. 42. Niobuhr, vol. it. 

g:row wondrous single : your nliili- pp. 8G ti seq. 

tics are too infant-like for doing 

much alone." CoriolanuBi Act ii. ^^ Dion. Hal., yiit. 90, ix. 1. 

sc. 1. LiT., II. 43. See Niebuhr again, 

* As Livy incidentally remarks ; voL ii. p. 90. 
'I. 42, 43, 44, 52, 54, 61, 63. 
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a mile beyond ihc cily walls, in ortlcr to use their 
powers, at that distance absohite, against the rcfrae* 
tory citizens.^1 Two years later, the attempt to 
hinder the enrohnent of forees was renewed by 
another Tribune, Spurins Licinins,^ who at the 
same time endeavored, as Mtrnins had done, to 
obtain the exeention of the Agrarian law. Unt he 
failcnl even more signally than Mienins, in eonse* 
qiienec of opposition from his own associates.^ 
The example, however, of the bolder Tribunes was 
followed, ihc next year, by another, named Ponte- 
ficins, whose efforts, like those of Licinius, were 
bailled by his collcagues.^^ Yet such courage as 
these three showed was of tlie greatest service to 
the future emancipation of their order from the 
oppression wliieh they could not imm<»diately over- 
throw. 

'.riie ronsnlsliip, n^^ainst which Hie powern of (li«* 
(ril)unesliip were very unecptally matched, remained 
in the possession of a few Patrician faniirH*s. One 
of its two seat.s was held for seven years succes- 
sively by a Fabins ; three members of that great 
honsc lM*ing chosen, one after another, and then re- 
elected, as if the ollice was their hereilitary pro- 
|MTty. Amongst, the thn'c was ('a'so Falans, who, 
having been C^ua^stor at the time of Cassins's pro- 

a |)ioti. lliil., VIII. M7. 1* Dion, llnl., ix. 5. Liv., ii. 

>^ J^tv., II. 43. Tlio iminc it 4*1. Anpitm Cliiodiiit hero ap|)car* 

nho tiippoffcd to linvo liccn Iciliut. for tho liut lime, clcltfrhte<l thai the 

Dion. Hal., ix. 1 (nnicmhil.) 'rrihtittr!i* power should Im hmkrn 

It •* N<.«. ill (*ttm Con^nlcj* n«Tiii«i hy it* invn weight, — " siiij* liiiliii' 

i|n.am ifMiiH rjiis mlli>^:i* «*04>rli ilinnohi,'* 
Binit : nM\ittiM|iio c*onim ilrli'rtuni 
CunKiilcs luibcnt." Jiiv., ii.43. 
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secutioii, was then able to give an oflTiciol air to bis 
animosity against tbat imbappy Palrician. Time 
passed, ami Cu)SO Fabius became Consul once and 
again, by tlie votes of the Curias. The Plebeians, 
meanwhile, were beginning to regard as a martyr to 
his zeal in their behalf the man whom Cieso had 
lc<l to execution a year or two beforc.^^ They 
could not therefore brook the authority of the Fabian 
family with the same patience that they were gene- 
rally wont to show towards their Patrician rulers. 
In the year following Cseso's second consulship, 
his successor, Marcus Fabius, was obliged to delay 
his operations at the head of the Roman forces 
in Etruria, in consequence of the hatred borne 
towards him by the soldiers under his command. 
The troops were forbidden to stir ^ beyond their 
camp, although the enemy was close at hand; 
nor would the Consul give the signal for battle, 
until Ids men, sick of inactivity and reproach, swore 
with one consent to win the victory, if they were 
allowed to meet tlie foe. Tlie Consul fought in 
tlic van, and one of liis brothers, as well as hi.s 
colleague, was slain upon the fiercely contested 
field. But the fortune of the day was with the 
Romans. On their return to Rome, Marcus Fabius 
refused to triumpli for the success which he cou- 
fessed to have cost both himself and the Conunoii- 
wealth dear. Instead of parading the troops that 
came back unhurt, he devoted himself to the can: 
of his wounded soldiers, for whom he provided 

u Dion. Hal^ ix. 8. See the namtiYe in Liv., ii. 43. 
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quarters in his own house and with his friends, 
until they should be cured. 

Tlic Plebeians forgot the past, in amazement at 
the present behavior of the Consul and his family. 
When Cirso Fabius c'anie forward again to offer hini- 
m»ir for hin third roiisiilHhip, (he h>wer rhissi^s wen* 
as anxious as the highest that he should sueeeed.'^ 
lie, l<io, apjM»ared 1o be trannformed. Gallantly, 
though vainly, he strove to obtain the Senate's con» 
sent to the long-deferred division of the public lands 
amongst Ihose whose bU>Oil and sweat had gained 
(heni.''^ Twice, also, he marched forth at tlie head of 
his army fo gather the laurels that arc easily found 
by a general whom his soldiers love. Scarcely return- 
ed from his second campaign, in which he saved his 
colleague's forces from destniction, Co^so came into 
the Senate-house, followed by every member of his 
fsiinily. TIh! ralrieiaiis, who had thwarted his besl 
designs, might liave feared lest he came to do them 
violence; but the words which he is reported to 
have uttered were those neither of anger nor of re- 
venge. " Send us out," he said, " against the jHJOple 
of Veii, an<l take ye eare of other wars yourselves. 
We promise to protect Ihe majesty of the Iloman 
name," ^* On the fiillowing day, Uie whole Himily, 
willi one exc'cplicin,"* appeare<l in arms, aeeompa- 
nied by their eliiMils and rehdives, all led by the 

M ** Non pntmin mnpn iinAm pic- ^ Nirbniir mtnnisos that this onr 

l»U AttuliM.** Lir., ii. 4 A. iriw not n ynntli, iw coiiimonljr rr- 

II " Vortiin CM«« 1inlN*n^ Cfn, ipio. Inlnl, l»itl A fiill-pniwii innti of i*oii. 

tiiiM H:in*;iiini* nr Riiiloro |mrtit.*( hU/' lnir\ Krtitiiiu'iilfl tti hit kiiMiiicii. (T. 

1(1 , ill. Dion. llflU IX. 23. 

«« III., iU. 

vol.. I. 20 
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Consul ill Ilia millinry robes, ProccHitling tliroiigli 
the sirocts to ilic gates by which tlicy were to psuss 
out, but through which they were jiev(;r \a) return, 
they bade their friends farewell, responding to the 
acclamations of the people as if tlicir inarch had 
been to keep a festival. Of three hundred and six 
who had gone fortli, not one remained within two 
years to keep tlic enemy away or to show the Ple- 
beians that there were some amongst the Patri- 
cians to count them as fellow-citizens.^ 

Such are the outlines of a legend that cannot be 
dismissed without a comment upon the historical 
substance of wliicli it was composed. Signiiicant, 
indeed, is the proof which it conveys that the di- 
visions amongst the Patricians had so widened or 
thickened in the time of the Fabii, as to make a 
family of their rank desirous of leaving their homes 
to their more successful adversaries. This gives a 
new aspect to the procession of the Fabii, as they 
departed to meet the dinig<TS abroad preferred by 
them to wearier and more perilous conflicts at 
liome. The acclamations sound as hearty and the 
farewells as tender; yet a diflcrent chord from that 
echoed in the story appears to have been sti'uck in 
those who stiiyed and those who went away. 

But the Plebeians were not so utterly feeble as 
when Cassius died. Titus Menenius, a son of old 
Menenius Agrippa, and then Consul, was encamped 
not far from the Fabii at the moment of their slaugh- 
ter. At the end of liis term, two Tribunes, Consi- 

^ Lit., II. 50. As for Uio niim- Gdl., xvii. 21. Cf. Dion. Hal. 
bcr, SCO l)iod. Sic., xi. 63, and Aul. ix. 15. 
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clinR and Titnn Gciin(*itiB, nccusod Mciicnius of hav* 
iiig looked on, as tlicy would say, while the bent 
rnon in Rome were porinhing before hid eyes. The 
Patricians exerted ihemwlvcs in every way to Bavc 
him from the judgment of the Tribes before whom 
he was brought \o irial.^* The? memory of his father 
spared ihe hou a w'verer sentenee Ihan a fine. The 
Tribun<'s were couU^uUmI to have proved their gnite- 
ful remembrance of those whom Mencnius was be- 
lieved, for party molives, to have l)etmyed. lie 
die<1 of sliam<\® 

It does not, after this, seem probable that the 
Plebeians would allow their friends and advocates 
amongst the higher estate to perish in exile or by ex- 
ecution. Somewhat too abrupt, lM>wever, appcMirs the 
transition from Ihe supineness of the Tribunes dur- 
ing the perfMTution of Capsius and the exile of the 
Fabif, to the zealouH and HiiecvHsful retaliation of 
their successors upon Coriolanus. The leg(?nd con- 
cerning him seems to present itself too soon. Trust- 
ing, however, to the modern historian of Rome, who 
advances the date of the story some twenty or thirty 
years,'* wc may here relate the first actual triumph 



ii A fltMiUfiil |M»int in tlt(* ffm iif uiilioiit ntiy |)Cf'uliiir n'frn'iMir to 

«o«ir jriKxl firliolnr*. Livy writp«, thoC>iHufm« TIm* tfivlcrwill |»nr* 

tifinrtrr, in llif« (ii. r»2) «• tit iIm* *\**n iltii ftrfoml note on I he luittie 

#Mlicr iii*lanrr« (ii. Tt'j. r»4, r»7, Til), mil'}''*-!, if lie rrtlrH>u tint t\w itliolo 

nin«-lt rnihrrofilir Tttli*** tlmn of c-lin|ttmi)iM li Im* in n*xi'lins (lr|»«'iit|i 

tlic Ontnriafl. Tin* vionl r(»ptiliit ti|Mm tJic afliirhj Altiit*utiU>lc io tbe 

14 n fittvmi; nnrttiMrnt w iih tli(»%c \iho 1 rilNinf<« anil tin* 'J'iil>cii. 
^••tiiil iintr n* n^iul (VittiMoiti' r v. ..« • . p. r.. •»• ii i 

•• if| ml |M*)tiiliiiM (il. M). "i* »M .. ^ 

n«| iM'ht iiiMi )Mi|iti|i '* (ii r,]) Itiit 

rt>|>Mlu» MS 1114 |«i fiifnii t*i*\\ tltnt i| ^ S*'^* Nirlitilif** |l(*it»rt. tol. It , 

«^it«i>iM'of Uh* ;'M-iil |iini«, |Ih< Ati' p}«. M *i "*! t Hi. 
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whidi ilio TrihniK^s of llitj ricbciaiis guiiicd ovc^r 
their iiioiT. powerful anla«ronii^(.s. 

We must take for grunled that the arrogance of 
Cains (or Cmcus) Marcius Coriolanus was heightened 
in the legend. He is, therefore, to be regjirded not 
merely as an individual, but as a perrtonilieation of the 
ohl Patrician ism. Tliis l)c»iiig premised, it may hv 
safely read how Ihere was once a man in Home so 
brave in arms that the name which he commonly 
bore was taken from a capinred city .2* The licro car- 
ried the same spirit to which he owed his renown in 
war into times of peaec^** In every exercise of au- 
thority wluch the Tribunes ventured, he was ready 
to baffle them. Against (»very desire of the lower 
estati^, whc;th<T right or wrong, he Klood prepared (o 
argue that the Plebeians deserved to have no ^vishes 
of their own. So wild was his animosity, ihat, on 
seeking the consulship, he was rejected by the Cen- 
turias. The majority even of Hie Patric^ians deihired 
against Coriolanus, on Ihe ground that Ihe Plebe- 
ians had better be tsmght to look up to them as 
protectors than to hale them as oppressors. 

Angered by his repulse at the elections, Coriola- 
nus put forth all his energy, rousing the more vio- 
lent men amongst his order to resume the attitude 
in which they had long stood exulling over their 

*• Corioli, vrhich, however, was * "Nature, 

one of the Latin towns at peace Not to ho other than one tiling, not 
with Itomc. It may, indcctl, have moving 

engaged in war, separately from its !''">»" »*»o ea«|uo to tlio cushion, hut 

confederates. Sec the explanation ^ coimmmdnig i>cace ^^ ^ ^ 

in nntn lA #n »ii ir» txf \^-wtry\iVa ^'Vcn With thc siimo austonty aud gOTb 

in-?«!^ As lie contixillod the wiir." ^ ^ 
^***'***^' (hi'iolumu, IV. 7. 
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prostrate subjects. A famine occarred, so general 
and 80 alarming that it was necessary to seek snp- 
pHcs from afar. On their arrival to feed, as was 
supposed, the starving poor, Coriolanus is reported 
to liave addressed the Senate in this wise : — "If 
yonder rabble will have the grain tJicy need, let 
them restore to us our ancient authority. Am I, 
who could not brook a king, to bear with a Tri- 
bune, a Triton of the minnows? Let them secede 
again; the way is open to tlieir Sacred Hill, or to 
any hill they please!"^ 

Such words, uncertain though they be, describe 
the feelings which long excited the Patricians, from 
father to son, against the growth of freedom in the 
Commonwealth of Rome. Li the present instance, 
they were met as they deserved. The Tribunes 
caHed the Plebeians to hear the outrage which 
(/oriohunis was urging in ilic Scnale-houMc. On 
his coming fortli with the otiier Senators, he would 
have been assailed by the infuriated multitude, had 
not their Tribunes interposed to summon him to 
trial before the Tribes.^ He retorted that they 
had no right ^ to sit in judgment upon such as 

'^ A free translation (witli Slinks- Oiilv for bearing bnrdons, and sore 
pcnrc's nmistnncc) from Liv., ii. 34. hhmn 

'^n « We niuHt nu^p^t the jn^oplo in »''^' "'"»^"'R ""*'^^ "•^"!i.,;,; ;. ' 

II V!!^V*n^l\^ n *i * * 1- TlmtwonUl.lo|wipiilato the city, * 

Ho Htitl lintii lirM tlicin, that, to Ins ^„,i i,^ ^vc iiiilii hliiwiclf." 

,K>wcr, ho woiiM 'CmohviuM, ii. 1, iii. 1. 

Jlavo nitulo thcni nnilcs, silenced ' ' 

their plcndcra, , , . , , Dionysins says (vii. 45) that Cori- 

And dwpropcrUod their freedoms; ^i^n^g ^„ further charccd with 

hohhnR them, nspirinff to make himself tyrant 
In liiinittii nrliiMi niid cniMintv, L u • i: » i- /.. 

or ,M. nioro mi.ll i.or iltm^sH' for the ,,f Saym/jSiUM-onlmK !o Livy (ii. 

^y,,r|,|. 35), "Anxiln non \Hvmv pis datnm 

llian t:'im.'N iti Ihoir war; wUn Imvo »**« potcstnti, idchisipio non putnini 

Ihnr pix»vand Irilunios esse/ 

20* 
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lie. linl ihc Trilniiirs wcm n*HoliiW, ami <jvcmi llir 
Mciuito warned Coriolaims ihat he must yield. All 
that the l\ilrieians, or the party of which he was 
the leader, eoiild do for him was done ; menace, 
surely, and violence w<to not spared. Rut the Ple- 
beians, not, perhaps, without the aid of support- 
ers amongst the Patricians, for once prevailed, and 
Coriolaniis departed into banishment. The story 
of his return with the Volscians ought to have 
represented him as a follower or an officer rather 
than as the general in command. Besought by 
messages and embassies to leave the invaders, the 
Patrician submitted to his mother's expostulations 
and his wife's tears, entreating him to spare the 
Commonwealth. For the sake of the. Patricians, 
Coriolanus renounced his purposes of revenge against 
the Plebeians. 

Thus did the Tribunes prevail against a Patri- 
cian who had endeavored to violate the charter of 
the Plebeians. Their next step was to use their 
authority in calling others to account for injuries 
to the Commonwealth at large. In the year after 
the trial of Menenius, one of his successors in the 
consulship, Spurius Scrvilius, was impeached by two 
Tribunes for having sustained a defeat by the 
Etruscan forces under the Janiculan hill. But so 
manly was his denial of treachery or incapacity 
that he was readily acquittcd.^^ 

The old disputes concerning the Agrarian law 
recurring more warmly than ever since the death of 

^' Dion. Hal., ix. 28, 33. Liv., ii. 5L'. 
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Cas8iu9,^ tlic Consuls iit the time, Lucius Furins 
and Caius Manlius, like tlieir predecessors, threw 
the whole weight of their uuihorify into the opiw- 
site scale. As soon as they returned to the con- 
dition of private (*itizcns, they were both accused 
Ix^foro the Trib<*s by C'ncius Genucius, a Tribune. 
Uclongingi apparently, to the extreme party of their 
order, and with the fate of Coriolanua before their 
eyes, Manlius and Furius gave way to great alarm. 
Assuming the mean attire in which the accused 
were often wont to implore the compassi6n of their 
judges, the two Patririans took every precaution 
that could w*run^ them against condenmation, soli- 
citing the younger men particularly of their own 
order to defend them from the Plebeians. ])y these 
cntreatics,^^ says the historian, the Patricians were 
firod. On the morning of the trial, Gcnucius was 
found \\v\h\ in his bed; and the friends of the ao 
cuscd rejoiced aloud that there were foul means as 
well as fair to curb the insolence, as they styled 
it, of the Tribunes.^ The murder of this man 
was not the only instance of the same unblushing 
principle being put into execution.^ But the history 
of these years grows darker and closes in the 
mid.Ht of hornirs. 

Much as it had already cost the Plebeians or 
their champions to support the power of their Tri- 

" In conscqncnr<», lui Nidniltr Jjiv., ti. 64. Cf. Dion. lUI., tx. 

ronjcrtnrcf, of v if'torio« lately pniiird 38 : — Amfuntop n Ku?.v<ttu( o%'} hit- 

o^rr tlio I'UniJtnmfi. Sou Uttiii. ftt/fut fAitiiv ihiit^ k.t, X, 

JIal.. i\. .')7. 

^' J#iv., II. M. " Dion. CnM., Kiiij;. xxii., 

'"*- " ritliitit«tit(* frnrtiir in»l«» «lo- Srri|»l. Vet. Colloil. A. Mnio, luiii* 

imiitthim inlmniliiim |H>lcMmcm." li. p.lSl. /Aoninit, \ii. 18. 
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billies, llio imirtler of CJoiiiU'ins provcul an incrntivc 
to new Hirng«;I<^s. 'I'lic; very BJimn yrar**^ siii cii- 
listment, in itself an occurrence of every day, was 
held. In the course of it, a Plebeian named Volero 
Piiblilius, formerly a Centurion, was summoned as 
a common soldier. lie refused to obey the orders 
of the Consuls, and appealed to the Tribunes for 
assistance. None answering his call, he beat back, 
with the aid of some bystanders, the lictor sent to 
seize and scourge him, loudly shouting that he 
appealed to the Plebeians themselves. " Help, fel- 
low-citizens ! Help, fellow-soldiers! Wait no longer 
for your Tribunes, who need your support more 
than ye need theirs ! " The cry was heard ; lie- 
tin's and Consuls were soon ilying from the Forum.'*'' 
Escaping punishment, perhaps by boldness, perhaps 
by concealment, Publilius was shortly after elected 
Tribune. He entered upon the ofiiee with the same 
resolution to maintain the rights of his order that 
. he had already shown in his own behalf. 

There were proofs to 8t4ire such a man in the 
eyes that the Tribunes were too often Tribunes of 
the Patricians rather than of the Plebeians. It 
could scarcely have been otherwise. Ilie Iribunc- 
ship was in every respect inferior to the higher 
magistracies. Even the powers belonging to it were 
frequently vested in men too old or too down- 
hearted to use them. Above all, it was an office 
in the gift of the Centurias and the Curias,*® the 

•* A. C. 473, according to tlio * Liv., ii. 55. 
chronology wliicli wo liavo hitherto ^ liy rciidoii of Uictr right of 
followed. conliriiintion, which Kiohuhr sup- 
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latter positively, ami the foniier virtually, a Patri- 
cian assembly. Yolcro Publilius, bold enough to do 
what others had seen should be done, prepared a 
bill providing for the election of the Tribunes by 
the Tribes.'^ This he laid, apparently, before the 
Centurias, nillirr than the Tribes, who had nut as 
yet assumed the iniUative in acts of h*gisiaHon.^ 
Be this, however, as it may, the advantage of the 
proposed reform was instantly made manifest For, 
of the four colleagues of Publilius, two were so 
nuicli under Patrician inllucnce as to oppose hhn 
with all Uic earnestness which his adversaries could 
have desired/'*^ lie, however, undaunfed by Ihc re- 
sistance ofTcred him, succeeded in bringing his pro- 
jf*ct forward, l^it bmvery and rcsoluUfm like his 
could not Im; univcrssU ; and the year wore away 
in dishirbances, renewed as oRen as the bill was 
mcniioncd by iis aullmr or his sup|MirhTH. The 
devofed )K*rseverance of Publilhis himself is beyond 
a doubL The historian exprcsnes surprise that the 
Tribune should have made no eflbrt to revenge him- 
self U|>on the Consuls for their conduct towards 
him at the time of the cnlistmcnt.^^ But the 
Tribune had a higher object in view, and to carry 
it out ho obtained his nTlcction to the tribunate 
for the succeeding year. 

po«r« lo Imvo lircii niirmnliTi*il !ic- tiro i« rr«lMijj tt^KHi ronjrctnrrt. 

lore the clcrtion of l*uliiitiufl. JlUt JAry (loc rit.) unyBf " Tutit ii«l |»op- 

nome, rot II. pp. 91, KM). nlnm." ])iofiy*iiit (ix. 41) very 

" " Ut |»lrlirii inn{;i«trnti»i tri!»n- pxiHcntly U-licrcii tlio liill lo hiivo 

IM ntiititiim flrrplil.'* I.H., II. r»fi. Iicfli l>M»il;:lit U-fon» llir TiilNMi. 
It Mill tlirrrtly Ik« olMvrtf*! llrtt "** Tlii^ m IIm* iimn* |iroliiil>lc iir. 

|fii4 nl liiKt riMtivnii*il itiily iIm* roiint i»r lltoti}"in«. Ia\% *^%\» itio 

'I'filmnr*. rtuilrnrv. 

.■»< ||,.j,.^ Intwi'irr. il iiiMii«»t U» *'' *' i*o«t piiMi<am «'nii«nm |*ri» 

too vi«citt} miir<'«<r(l iltnt our iiiuta- Ytitu dolorc linliito." lav., ii. M». 
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Willi riihlilius was c-lioseii '.inoUicr Tribniin, Cains 
liirtorivis, of siill «i[r(^a<o.r bohliirss. llo, \vi\]\ liis 
colleague's assent, cumc fonvard io amend the bill, 
as yet a mere proposal, by making its single clause 
transfer the election of the iEdiles,*^ as well as that 
of the Tribunes, to the Trilx^s, and, furthermore, liy 
adding a n(».w provisicm to endow the same assc'in- 
bly with Uie right of free discussion upon subjects 
of every kind.^ It requires a moment's reflection to 
weigh the full eflect of the addition which the 
bill thus owed to Lcetorius. Hitherto, the Tribes 
had met to debate upon their taxes, and in some 
rare instances, as we have observed, to decide upon 
the sentence of political od'enders. With few excep- 
tions, it was forbidden Iheni (o hear or to delibe- 
rate upon matters in which they might be supposed 
to take the deepest interest. In consequence, the 
Plebeians depended entirely upon their subordinate 
places in the Ccnturias, or ofUiner upon the activity 
and intelligence of their Tribunes, for any informa- 
tion, or even for any opportunity of convc^rsation, 
concerning the public events that were passing by 
them, as the Tiber flowed, one wave after another, un- 
measured and unhindered. The new was no sooner 
added to the old clause of the bill, than it appears 
to have been laid directly l>efore the assembly which 
it was designed to benelit, that^ namely, of the 
Tribes.*^ No voice had ever broken the silence in 
which, except in times of tax-gatherings or stormy 



*i Soc note 38 ; and coroparo *' Sco the narrativo in Livy (ii. 
Dion. ITul., IX. 41, 43. 56) of tlio ossoinbly m tfte Fwum. 

«^ Diun. Hal., ix. 43. 
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irinlB, llic Plcbciniis were wont to naseiiiblc, until 
Publilins and Lrctorius claimed perfect freedom of 
deliberation, with the right, imperfect though that 
then were, of legislation,** 

It is plain that the opposition which had hin* 
drnnl tho psissn^n of the orif^inul bill ihron^li 1h(* 
Onhirias would increase a^iinst the addiliontd sub- 
slanc^e which it had rcmvod, and (lie more decided 
manner in which it was now proposed. 

The Consuls of the year,** Appius Claudius, son 
of Ihe Sabine Palrician, and Tilus t|niiielius, were 
rleclcd, llie former by the Curias,*^ and the latter 
by the Centnrias. Agiiinst them, one or both, the 
Tribune Lostorius was sworn to succeed. lie came 
into the Forum, on the day appointed for the meet- 
ing of the Tribes. His first proceeding was to order 
the withdrawal of tlie Patricians whom he saw gath- 
ered with inleuLH well known to be evil. Pen*eiv- 
ing, what he must have ex))ectcd, that his com- 
mands were despised, he commanded that some of 
the Patricians should be arrested. At this, the Con- 
sul Appius bade them stand fast, nor fear an olBcer 
whose authority was binding only on tlie Plebeians. 
But the Tribune, inflamed with wrath, sent his at- 
1t*ndant to eject the (/onsul himself from the Fo- 
rum. Appius ordcrcHl his lictor to seixe Jjirtorins. 
This stirred the mnltitude, and, after a brief but vi- 
olent nlVniy, the eonnnands of the Tribune were 

*^ t>cpnif1in^ ii|Ntii Diuit. lliil^ pnlribiiff non ronmtetu, ncil mntirt« 

IX. 4:1 ; /oniimn, VII. 17. ccin, ml vcxnntlntn ci ItuTninilmti 

^'^A. (?. 471. iilcliom rrentuiii cmo jApiihiinJ." 

** As I^'toriti^ coiUciwUmI • — •• A Jiiv., 11. 66. 
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ciiroriHul by u niousund alliMulaiilH iii.stcad of our. 
The oilier Consul, Quinctins, willi some of llie lilu*- 
ral Senators, contrived to prevent any Inrtlier tinnnlt. 
Although there could have been little tranquillity 
while every Tribe successively gave in its adhesion 
to the bill, and their leaders stood exulting and ha- 
ranguing from the tribunal. 

The bill was no sooner passed, than a band of 
Plebeians hastened to the Capitol, in order, proba- 
bly, to hold it as security that the bill, now become 
a decree of the Tribes, should be accepted by the 
Senate and the Curias. Without their united con- 
sent the decree would never become a law. The 
menace, if meant as such, does not appear to have 
been rcuiuinul. For the Bt^naU; aecc^pUul and the 
Curias confirmed the proposal of the Tribes*' as 
readily, to all appearance, as if Appius Claudius 
and his party. had been driven not only from the 
Forum, but from the city. It has been sometimes 
thought that the conflict in the Forum was more 
violent than appears in history, and that one or both 
of the Tribunes by whom the law was fmmed fell, 
slain in the strife preceding the votes of the Tribes.*® 
If it was so, there could have been few memories, 
amongst all that were familiar to their successors, 
more precious than those of Caius Lnstorius and 
Volero Pnblilius, the champions and the martyrs of 
Plebeian liberty. 

The Publilian law, as it was always styled, was 

*^ ** Lex Eilentio pcrfcrtur." Liv^ ii., 57. Dion. Ilal., ix. 48, 49. Es- 
pocially sco Nicbiihr's Hist., vol. ii. pp. lOA et seq. 
^ Arnold'* llbt^ vol. i. p. 179. 
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80011 after ^* strengthened by another bill pro))osed 
by the Tribune Spurius Icilius.^ This empowered 
the Tribunes to proceed against any one interrupt- 
ing them in presence of the Tribes, by fining the 
ofTcnder, or by bringing him before the assembly 
to he more severely sentenced.^ The object of the 
new law was to protect the Tribunes as the pre- 
siding magistrates of the Tribes; and little scrutiny 
need be made, in order to perceive its effect upon 
the security of that assembly in proceedings like 
those which Appius Claudius had nearly prevented. 
The Icilian law is thus an appropriate illustration 
not only of the spirit called into action by the Pub- 
lilian, but of the legislative power obtained by the 
PIcIieians under the latter law. 

The different conduct of Appius and Quinctius, 
the Consuls, rcs]>ecting the passage of the Publilian 
l>ill was not lost upon the Plebeians. On taking 
the field, according to the custom of every year, 
Quinctius was enablbd to keep tlie enemy at bay 
and lay waste their territory, while Appius Claudius 
was twice defeated by the foe to whom his army 
was opposed. Each Consul, of course, commanded 
the same class of soldiers. But the orders of the 
one wen; reluci^'inily executed by men who grudged 

• 

^ DkniyHinii (rii. 17) i^ivcii nn *' Dionjfiiti (loc. citl upcnki of 

iMirticr «1nlo ; Inti no ono run hrti* tiM Am M llio onljr piinisltmotit ex- 

Uto to follow Nicbulir, who Knyii, acted hj tho law. Man/ modern 

**It'* — die Icilian law — '*mntt wrilen repretent it •■ the bail ex- 

Ix^n paMcd after the rnbllUan.** acted from tho offender. Tlio f tate- 

Vol. II. |ip. 51, 100. mcnt in Oie loxtin Ihrirforr rotijerl- 

'^ Wlioiii btoiiynlmi moiilionfi uml. 'Uto cflcct of llie law \a do- 

liolli at Iho lime of llie aercMion and icrilicd by (*icero : — *' Contra rrrlm 

at the Iriul of Coriolnuits. v. 89, ati|no tntcrfationom lq;tbnii mirmlia 

vii.:e(i. aniiatiif liribannt].'* rro8cxL,37. 

VOL. I. 81 
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lijm a ivjumph; whereas ilie oilier, Qniuetiiis, was 
clieerfully obeyed ami joyfully liailed vletorions. The 
second defeat of Appius was so shameful, that he 
punished many of his oflTicers by flogging and death, 
besides ordering every tenth man in the ranks to be 
beheaded. Mueh as this sentenee must have exas- 
perat-ed the army and the people against the Con- 
sul, there was no resistance oflered amongst the 
troops, nor did the idea that he was to be accused 
of having inflicted a cruel punishment upon his 
faithless soldiers occur to the Tribunes of the Ple- 
beians. 

But when, in the year succeeding, Appius came 
forward, hot and haughty,^^ to hinder the revival of 
the Agrarian law, he was then attacked, as if the 
long account of his own and his father's oflences 
was to be rendered at last. Accused by two of the 
Tribunes and defended only by a minority of the 
Patricians, Appius changed neither countenance nor 
speech, but actually made the Plebeians hesitate to 
pronounce their judgment. As they recovered their 
spirits, however, his sank; and before sentence could 
be declared, he either went into exile, or, as is less 
probable, put an end to his days.'^ It could not 
have been possible for those whom he and his 
father had wronged to refrain from exultation. Iliiv 
colleague Quinctius, who had been as kind and 
calm as any Patrician knew how to be, lived long 

^ Ai if, says Livy, lio had been liid own Itnml, to escape tlio sliaine 
a Uiinl Consul, ii. 61 . of being condemned by the IMe- 

boians ; bnt Nicbnhr maintains the 

^ Livy (ii. 61) and Bionysins exile. See his History, vol ii. 
(ix. 64) both soy tliat ho died by note 754. 
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and laudably. Five ihnvs artorwards elected Con- 
sul, he scTvcd tlic Commonwealth with such extraor- 
dinary merit, that the name of Capitolinus was be- 
stowed upon liim by his gratx^ful countrymen. 

A time of trouble followed the fall of Appius. 
In the Kanie year, TiberiuM yl^anilius, a Patrie.inn of 
no great strength, but tlien in the consulship, de- 
clared in favor of the Agrarian law.^ The same 
il!!milius, being again Consul three years later, join* 
cd the Tribunes in their cflbrts to bring about 
the division of the public lands,* now mooted for 
twenty years in vain. Although in a position to be 
more successful than any who had yet brought the 
law forward, iBmilius was content with the propo- 
sal of his colleague, Quintus Fabius, the survivor 
of the great Fabian family, to send a colony to the 
lately conquered town of Antium.** Instead, there- 
fore, of wauling the entire Inuly of the nirdy IMebeinnn 
as indepcMident husbandmen, but a few were enlisted 
stH a gsirriiuin, U) be rewarded only on condition that 
their post should l>e maintained. Antium was lost 
a few years afterwards, by revolt or conquest ; ^ and 
the Plebeians were as far from being relieved or 
satisfied as ever. If they learned to trust in them- 
selves or in their belter Tribunes, instx^ad of depend- 
ing u)K)n Consids, like Fabius, unwilling, or, like 
yl^milius, unable to assist them, it was well. 

It was not the experience of a single year, but 
the course of their whole lives, that taught the Plc- 

M lliK Tiillicr, LiirMtd, who )m<1 <" Dion. Ilnl^ix. 59. Liv.«iii. I. 

tliriro lic«ni (\»n«ii1, look ilio unmc 
»Mr. 1>loM. Iliil., IX. 51. W j,}v^ ,|t. 2.1; ronrrlnUiy Nic- 

^ Ijiv., 111. 1. Imltr, vol. ti. p|*. \\% I2ti. 
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bcians to rely upon themselves. One scene, vrit- 
nessed near the present period, but happily shrouded 
from our sight, was full of horror. Nine men, 
whether magistrates or eitizens is unknown, but cer- 
tainly both Patricians and Plebeians, were burned 
alive apparently for having talvcn too active a part 
in the support of the Ph^bcian inlercsl/** AuoHut 
year, wo find mention of the Plebeians as having 
looked on while the Consuls were elected by other 
votes than theirs.^ Abroad, meanwhile, the enemies 
of Rome, unwearied and devoted to achieve her 
overthrow, were threatening her recent conquests and 
her ancient possessions. At home, besides the frays 
of the Forum and the Senate, diseases raged, so 
fatal, at one time, that both tlie Consuls were struck 
dead, while a multitude of the most eminent citi- 
zens perished.^ The sufferings of the lower classes, 
untold by any historian, were more terrible; and 
again the old afllictions of cruelty and bondage 
pressed heavily upon the sick, the starving, and tlie 
bereaved. Yet there is never an evil without its in- 
fusion or its preparation of good. None who sur- 
vived the pestilence but knew the greatest in their 
Commonwealth to be as subject as the meanest 
to tlie laws of nature, that is, of the Heaven then 
unseen. 

Ten years, exactly, had passed since Publilius first 
demanded justice in the name of the Plebeians.^ 
In their name likewise, the Tribune Tercntilius 

*• Tho reader will most reAdily ■• Livy*8 oxplanadon (ii. 64) is 
refer to a note in Arnold's History, altogether nnsatisfoctory. 
eh. XIII. note 39. ^ Liv., iii. 6, 7. 

«i It was tlioreforo A. C 462. 
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Armi now propo^oil n bill providing for the publica- 
tion of suitable rrgulatiouA concerning the Patrician 
consulship. Notwitliatnmrnig tlicir power within and 
their still greutcT authority without the walls, the 
Consuln wen^ bonnd by no other reslrnintH regsirding 
the JMebeianH lliaii wt*re involviMl in the right of ap- 
peal and the ofliee of the Tribunes. In a peaceful 
state, these might have proved suflicicnt to prevent 
any very arbitrary acts against the lower classes. 
But in a Commonwealth whose name was a mock- 
ery so long OS its citizens were contending with 
one another, order with order and man with man, 
the Tribunes, even when faithful, were often power- 
less, while the cry of the debtor or the soldier for 
judgment by his own comrades was continually sti- 
fled or else luiheedcd. It became, therefore, of para- 
mount importance to restrict the exercise of the 
highest aulhority over all classes of the {leople, 
Terentilius, the Tribune, may have thought that the 
end at whirli he aimed wonhl l>e secured by the 
stipulation of his bill. It was further provided tliat 
(he bill should be carried into cfTcet by ten ex>ni- 
niis^ioners, half Patricians and half Plebeians, up- 
|K>intcMl to revise, and especially to register, the laws 
concerning the eonsuhiUN"* 

TerenliliuH watched his o])))orluni(y and laid his 
project before the Tribes during the absence of both 
the Consuls. Their part, however, was at once as- 
sumed by Quintus Fabius, the same previously men- 



•2 "Ul qulnqiio viri," Myt I«ivy, wiyii (x. 3) ihoit* wptc to be ten 
^crrcnicr IccHmia flo itn|)ono (t>n<tt- nininiit^ionrni ; nnd Niebiilir (note 
nri mrilnMUM*' iii. 9. Diuiiyftitis r»r>4 to vol. ii.) 8cUlc« tlic qiicKtiuii. 
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iioncd, then Prefect of the city. Tlirotigli his me- 
naces, the other Tribunes were induced to stop all 
further proceedings of their colleague until the Con- 
suls could return. These first obstacles were re- 
moved only to make room for fresh ones ; yet 
Terentilius, with increasing spirit, carried his bill 
triumpliantly through the Tribes. ' Jlnt Avlien bronglit 
up into the Senate for adoption it stuck fust; nor 
could any clTorts of the Tribes or of the Tribunes 
dislodge it from the position where it remained use- 
less until the Senate should pass it to the CuriaSi 
and the Curias return it as a law to the people. 
It lay idle, thereforci through that year and the 
next, when, though presented anew by all the five 
Tribunes, it was received witli ominous warnings 
from the SibyUine books,® and again consigned to 
inactivity. Had the Patricians contented themselves 
with working upon the superstitious fears of the 
Plebeians, the designs of Terentilius might have 
been longer confounded. But the violent means pre- 
sently adopted only made the people more anxious 
and the Tribunes more resolute to obtain the law 
whereof the necessity was daily proved. 

It is more than history can do to describe ilic 
excesses of tlic faction for the time uppermost 
Only scattered instances are mentioned of wrongs 
so foul^ as to imply the commission of numerous 



** ThoM, sold in a stmngo way and, by order of tho Sonato, to con< 

to tlio lost Tonjuin, acooraing to suit tlio books in case of need, 
tho fiimiliar tradition, were in tho 

cliargo, at this time, of two Patri- ^ JAr^ iii. 13, 33. Dion. ITnl., 

cians, choeen for life, nuder tho title x. 25. Dion. Com., Vmgui. Mali, 

of tho Dnumviri Sacromm, to keep, xxii. 
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crimes against individuals, families, and classes of the 
weaker estate. But the imagination of the reader can 
supply the scenes of a society where contest was 
almost incessant and restraint upon the powerful 
roinplcicly precarious. One Patrician, Cjpso Conine* 
riiiB, is dcscrilxHl as youn<^er ilian many, yet the most 
iiot4)rioii8 of all for his wild and reckless ways. Slout 
ill fnime, and winnhig in address,® he took the lead 
of a band as violent as himself, and liking nothing 
better than to be let loose upon the multitude of 
the Forum. An aflfray was raised, one day, to hin* 
der the proceedings of the Tribes, assembled to take 
some measures in favor of the Terentilian bilL 
Cceso Quinctius, being foremost, was driving out 
the Tribunes like sheep, when one named Virginius 
turned like a man upon his pursuers, bidding Cceso 
prepare himself to answer for his life on some fu- 
ture day. 

The trial came on before the Tribes. They be- 
lieved their freedom, as the historian writes, to be 
staked on Cieso's condemnation.® Ilis prosecution 
was conducted according to the Icilian law, on the 
ground that the accused had molested the Tribunes 
ill presence of tlic Tribes. Many of the most illus- 
trious Patricians appearc^d in Ctrso^s defence. Ilis 
fatlier, Q,uinctius Cincinimtus, a man remarkable for 
his unyielding temper, Btoo|)ed so low as to entreat 
forgiveness from the Plebeians. But as the trial con- 
tinued, an individual, some time before a Tribune, 
came forward to accuse Co^so of having committed a 

« Dk>o. Hftl^z. 5. Lir., lit. 11. « LIt., hi. IS. 
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murder for which he, tlic witacsH, had vainly entreated 
redress at the hands of the Consuls. The Plebeians 
heard his story with exasperation ; and Cseso would 
have been eut down where he stood had not the Tri- 
bunes interfered. After giving bail for his appear- 
ance on another day to defend himself against the 
new and weightier churgt*, (-a^so Ih'd info I'llriiria. 

If the wind was changing, it still blew with 
boisterous blasts. A thousand Ca;sos seemed to 
have risen up in the place of one.^ The Tribunes 
were again and again insulted, the Plebeians and 
the poor again and again aggrieved. A conspiracy 
was soon on foot between ihe fugitive® and his 
frituids in Rome, to luring about his rciturn. One 
night the Plebeians awoke to hear the clash of 
arms and the cry that the Capitol was in the hands 
of strangers. Morning brought the report that Ap- 
pius Herdonius, a well-known®^ Sabine, had come 
in at the head of some exiles and slaves to secure 
their return or their liberation. Proclamation, in 
fact, was soon afterwards made from Ihc Capitol, 
that the slaves throughout the city should have their 
freedom, and the poor their rights, on joining those 
in the citsidel. 

One of the Consuls at the time was Valerius 
Publicola, a son of the ohi Palric^ian of Uiat honor- 
able name. While his colleague was consulting 
with the Senate, Valerius came forth to remon- 
strate with the Plebeians or their Tribunes for re- 
fusing to arm themselves for the recovery of tlie 

w Liy., HI. 14. «• Id , X. 14. 

« Dion. IIaL,x.lO, 11. 
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Capitol. Convinced that Croso Qninctius was with 
the exiles, the Plebeians naturally suspected the Pa- 
tricians of being in the plot with him. It marks the 
sentiment of the Roman historians, rather than the 
actual cimmctcr of the PlcbcianSi that these should 
1)0 drsi^ribcd as cndcavoringi while Ilenlonius or 
Ctrso was in the city, to pass their Tcrentilian bill* 
Towanls the transfonnation of this into a law they 
could do no more than they had already done. Va- 
lerius, however, may have promised them to do his 
best in forwarding their favorite project so soon as 
the Capitol was cleared, while he assured them that 
the Patricians were innocent of all participation in 
the movements which they as well as the Plebeians 
feared. Whatever suspicions, whatever resolutions 
had been formed amongst the Plebeians, they yielded 
to the assurances of Valerius. Joined by a force 
scut in from Tuscuhun, Plebeians and Puiricians 
dashed up the hill together, and took the citadel by 
rapid assault Ilordonius was slain, and Ca?so, if he 
was there; but the brave Valerius also fell, in the 
moment of the victory which ho was foremost in 
wuming.^ 

Yctur followed year, in which the traditions of 
wrong and hUHKlnhcd lie thick and gloomy. Nor 
is it hem necessary to gro|M) amongst them for any 
fnrthcr evidence of ilie rircunistances in whirh the 
first works of the Tribunes were accomplished. 
Even the men most distinguished, like Quiuctius 
Cincinnatns,'^ the fallier of Ctrso, were filled with 

^ IJv., itt. 15-18. Dion. IIiil., miultniin wliom rhruiiianf luvo tnb- 
X. U - 17. A. r. 4riO. Ukeii for a |tntriot 

Ti Ury (III. 19, SO) ilcscribcf tho 
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a species of fury wlii(^h may have made thciu 
warm Pairieians, but whic^li etTlaiiily excrhulcH lliom 
from any prominent place in the liistory of liberty. 
There arc some things, however, to observe as signs 
of better times. The nnion between the Plebeians 
and their Tribunes appears to have been remark- 
ably constant, considering ilie trials through whi(rh 
they toiled and the breaks that are apt to occur 
between any popular party and its leaders. For 
five years, tlie same Tribunes were elected and 
reiilected, to pursue the same measures in promo- 
tion of the lingering Terentilian bill.'^ 

Some time or other before the bill prevailed, it 
was so enlarged as to propose the inscription, in 
public, of all existing laws as well as of those rchit- 
ing to the authority of the Consuls. Otherwise, it 
would be difHcult, with all the proofs of Patrician 
temper before us, to account for the virulence with 
which the bill of Terentilius was still opposed. 
The Tribunes of the five years might have been 
again chosen, had not the number of their college, 
as they were called collcctivcily, been increased from 
five to ten, under a condition, imposed by the 
Senate or the Curias, that the same Tribunes 
should never l)c chosen a second timc.^'* In a period 
of so much disordcT, public and privates, it was of 
great advantage to the Plebeians 1(» have as many 
protectors as they could obtain. But it was of still 
greater importance that the protectors who had 
proved themselves most faithful should be retained 



^ ^ lidcm tribani, eadem les.*' ^ '* No postca cosdoin tribunos 
Liv.i III. 30. jiibcrent.'' Li v., iii. 30. 
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ill their posts beyond the single year of their ori- 
ginal appointment. The additional places in the 
tribuneship were gladly filled; and at the expuration 
of the twelvemonth, a vigorous effort seeured the 
reelection of all the ten Tribunes. The tc^n forth* 
with uniknl in nn osiUi, lo sinnd fast by one ano« 
thcr in the proceedings which they might resolve 
together to pursue.^* 

Tliis determination was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the bill of the Tribune Lucius Icilius, 
convening the AviMitinc hill to the Plebeian}*, us 
tiioir iKHmliar and exclusive poss(*ssion. Although 
the earliest homes of the lower estate had been 
marked out upon the Avenfine, they had of course 
been surrounded by fields or lots, in the occupation 
of the Patricians. The part of the hill which they 
still held was now demanded for the Ph*beians. It 
\v:is liUlc for the higher order to mirrender, not 
only because there could not be much land left 
upon a single hill, but likewise because the Aven- 
tine stood beyond the Pomccrium, the hallowed 
boundary of the city. The Consuls, accordingly, 
made no he^iUition about presenting the bill to the 
Senate, before whom Icilius was admiitcHl to siKsak 
in lis beluiir. Acrepled iliere, it was then con- 
finned by the Cenliirius. The law provided for 
lh(* iiHlemniliealion of (he Patricians on a(!coiiiit of 
any buildings or improvements which they had 
made upon the lands. When this was done, the 



^* ])k>n. Ilnl., X. 31. Oi'ru^ woftnvt fu$Xtertt rd ri^ ^ifiopxtof 
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Plebeians took possessiitii of the ]iill with solemn 
ceremonies. There was no space, of course, for 
every member of the order to have a separate dwell- 
ing ; nor would many, who were comfortably set- 
tled in town or country, have any desire to remove 
to the Aventine. But to all alike it was an object 
of congratulation that they had a place, apart and 
secure, where they could meet in times of peace or 
throng with arms in times of strife with the Patri- 
ciansJ* 

In accepting the bill concerning the Aventine, 
the Senate may have desired only to stop the 
mouths still clamorous for the Terentilian bill. It 
may have been for the same purpose that the Con- 
suls of a year or two afterwards ollered a bill re- 
stricting their authority of laying fines upon the 
Plebeians, and conferring the same power on other 
magistrates.^^ So the appointment of three Patri- 
cian commissioners to make a voyage in quest of 
the laws of Greece,^ and, perhaps, of other lands 
besides, was a fresh device, on the part of the 
liigher order, to gain lime against llie long evaded 
claims of the Tribunes. On the other hand, the 
Plebeians insisted not merely upon the passage of 
tlie bill in question, but likewise upon the revival 
of the violated law concerning the public lands. 
The adversaries of both measures were condemned 
to the payment of heavy fines,^ as if the estate 

f^ lAry (ill. 31) mentions the ^ Cic^ Do llop.| ii. 35. Dion, 

law as haying been quietly passed } Hal., x. 50. 

but Dionysius (z« 31, 32), more ^ Liv., iii. 31. 

improbably, makes it the cause of ^ Dion. Hal., x. S3 H Beq^ 42. 

tumult and violent op|x>sition. Liv., iii. 31. 
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which snt in darkiiesH was dclermiiicd at Iciigih 
to have iU» clay. 

On the return of the commissioners from Greece 
there was no further delay. Another pestilence had 
fallen upon the city, in token, as the Plebeians 
wouUl Hay, of iho g^nls* disph^asure at the injnslire 
done to them. With such an inttTpretation it might 
be unsafe to think that the Patricians agreed. Yet 
ten magistrates were sjjcedily appointed by the Cen- 
turias to enter, under the titJc of Decemvirs, upon 
ihe great work of fniming a lcg;il and cons^litu- 
lional code for the Ilonian ]K^ople. If it had been 
tlie design of Terentilius Arsa, ten years before, 
to provide that five of his ten commissioners should 
l>e Plebeians, it failed. All the ten were Patricians. 
But so far as the Tribune intcndeil to invest a com- 
mission with powers to throw the Roman laws inio 
a singh' rode binding alike upon Va(ri<*ians and 
upon Plt*brians, he was sucrcssrnl. That ihis wa.H 
hin great pnrpost* ap|H*ars from Ihe demand of the 
Tribunes supporting him, '^ for legislators to enact 
what was useful to both orders iR equalizing their 
lib<Tties." «* 

Such was the result of the first works of the 
Tribunes. Through doubt and struggle, through 
many a deed of courage and many a ileed of vio- 
h*nee, they had hnl the PlrlM'ians to a point where 
lliry could claim their part in Ihe law of the Com- 
monwealth. 

'^ " ilnl utn!i(|ito utiliA fcrrciit, i|iia*4iMo (C(|iiaiidn libcrtAlU eiwent** 
Li v., III. 31. 

vol.. I. Si 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE TWELVE TABLES. 



'^Tbe Roman state; whose conne will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of moro strong link asunder tlian can ever 
Appciu* in your ini])odiniout." 

Oniolamti^ Act i. sc. i. 



The jurist of a later period speaks of the gene- 
ral want of laws at the time when the ten com- 
missioners received their charge. "After the expul- 
sion of the kings,'' he says, " the people lived ac- 
cording to uncertain principles and customs rather 
than according to formal statutes. And this went 
on for many years. But that it might coniiiuu* 
no longer, it was determined to appoint Decemvirs 
by whom the state might be provided with laws."^ 
The mission of the three commissioners to 
Greece need not be doubted. But there is no 
probuliiliiy of Ihcir having Iravi^lltHl thither in ord(;r 
to bring back a Grecian code. Not all the fame of 
Lycurgus or of Solon could have outweighed the 
value attached by the Romans of every class to the 

1 PouiitouiiiSi np. Digc»t| lib. :. tit. ii. 3, 4. 
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roal or tmdilioiiary cnacinieiiis of their own law- 
givers. The chief races of Italy had contributed 
their statutes as they had contributed their warriors 
or their captives to swell the grandeur of tlic 
Roman nation. There was no necessity of send- 
ing abroad in search of additional ordinances. 
But it may have been tlic desire even of the rude 
men wlio ruled or batUed upon the seven hills to 
trace the national statutes back to their sources in 
the East, Still more natural was the project of 
profiting by the ex}K!rience of the Grecian states 
in giving form and inscription to the ordinances 
thenccfortli established for the state of llome.' 
Not the less national were the Roman laws. 

The three commissioners were amongst the ten ap- 
pointed on their return from Greece. To these, with 
the title of Decemvirs, were givrn powers well- 
nigh absolute. The only restriction upon their 
authority was that imposed by the Tribunes, who 
before laying down their odices secured the mainte- 
nance of the laws of Mons Sacer and tho Avcn- 
tine.' All other privileges, both of the superior and 
the inferior classes, were placed in abeyance ; while 
all magistrates, ttie Consuls as well as the Tri- 
bunes, were susin^nded from their functions during 
the time that those of the Pecx'mvimt^s continued.^ 
At the end of a year the Decemvirs produced ten 
tables of written laws.* They asked, however, a 

* A ttatno 1on|r tiood in tho * Li v., in. .IS. 
roniitiniti to HmtHMlontK of K|ilir- 

KiK. II 9o|iliit(t, nlio WA« ftnifl to Imvo * Dioii. lUl., x. 54. 
l)cen cniployM hy tlio Dccrinvin 

in their i«orfcorroitipilnlion. IMin., * Dcforo tho Ccniiims. Lir^ lit. 
Nnt. Ili<t., XXMV. II. J>i};C}(t., .14. 
nil. 1. tit. II., 11.4. 
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second tenia, in order to eoiiiplc^te their lubors. In 
this denuind but one of them wjis sustainiMl. ITe 
was Appius Claudins, supposed to be the same who 
had formerly gone into exile on account of his 
troubles with llu; PlebcMuns. With him were now 
chosen several Plebeians** as W(*ll as Patricians. The 
new DtTcnivirs assnm(*d a slill ^rc:i(cr aulhorily 
than (hat which had bccrn held by Ihcir predt^ccs- 
sors. lint so much wcih; ihcy occupied in oilier 
aflairs that they produced only two t;d)les of hiws 
during the year. In these two were contained, it is 
said, all the severer statutes against the lower and 
for the higher elasscsJ The two tables of the second 
year, wilh the t^n of the first, completed the Twc^lve 
Tables.8 

It has been related how the Tribune Terentilius 
based his argument for legislation upon the neces- 
sity of reducing the consular authority. The ap- 
pointment of the Decemvirs was itself equivalent to 
the subjection of the consulate. Safeguards, whether 
old or new, ag:iinst the day when the ofTu'c should 
be restored, occupied a large s])ace in the laws of 
the Decemvirs. Forms of trial,® rights to be main- 
tained,^^ and penalli(;s io be iiiirMttcd" by su4*.h as 
hchl judicial power in ilie ('Oinnioiiweallh, were all 
delimul, with details so s(^ven^ that the Consuls, 
as judges, could no longer be considered arbitrary. 



* A mold, Hist Home, vol. i. ' Soo the first two Tables, cspc- 
pp. 299, 300. cially. 

..1" ?,i*!?H "" tabulis inicquaniin Ic- ,o j,, tlic 3d, 4lli, 5Ui, 6Ui, and 8th 

giiin iidditid. Cic, Do Jicp., 11.37. rn^ii^y, » i » i 

• 'llic two years were from tlio -^ ""***• 

spring of A. C. 451 to that of 449. a Iq tlio 2d and 7th Tables. 
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One clause was directed against tlicin, as well as 
against all who presided in the public tribunals, dc- 
daring the acceptance of bribes in that position to 
be punishable by dcath.'^ Another gave the appoint- 
incnt of Quaestors of Parricide to the people, whether 
h» Ilu5 C'lirius, CViilurinM, or Tribes, Ih doiibtrul, with- 
out d(»pcnden(^e upon tlic nomination of the Con- 
suls.^*'' If it be remembered that tlie consuhir author- 
ity, untouched by these enactments, empowered its 
possessors to convoke the assemblies and propose to 
them laws in tmie of peace, while it included the ab- 
solute command of armies in war, it may not seem to 
have been much restrained. But there was no pow- 
er, military or civil, for the Consuls to exercise with- 
out reference to settled laws. The obligation to 
stand by these was in itself a constraint upon the 
authority against which Tcrentilius the Tribune had 
pU'uded in dc^iuanding the rKlablishmcjit of a na- 
tional code. 

As the magistrates of the* Patricians were restrain- 
ed, so were those of the Plebeians fortified by the 
fixed provisions of the Tables. Henceforth the Tri- 
bunes could point to the common law as the source 
of their prerogatives. Instead of contending against 
Ihe Patricians who dt^iicd Uie anihority of tlicir 
ollice, Ihey were to contend with those wlio denied 
the authority of the laws by whicli ilie olliee was 
sustained. Tlie dillerenee was immense. Not only 
were the Patricians less forward in gainsaying the 
tribunate. U»it the Plebeians were more earnest in 

w Aul. Gdl., XX. 1. 

13 Digest, lib. 1. tit 11., II. 23. Cf. Tnc, Ann., xi. 22. 

22 • 
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upliokliiig it. TIloy had llio law on llioir jsiclt*. To 
liave lliai. was to liavo \\\r. )ii<^]irsi iiispiraiioii %YirK'li 
the Jioiiiaii could obkiiu lo struggle lowards libcriy. 

The Tables appear to have made no alterations 
in Ihe constitution of the Patrician assemblies. Ihit 
the Plebeian assembly of the Tribes was totally re- 
formed. On the one hand, it received the Palriciaus 
with tla^ir dien1.s, and on the other, the Jl^rarians, 
wluither these were freedmcn or aliens.'* Perhaps the 
first consequence of such an enlargement was to di- 
minish the resolution with which the Plebeians had 
acted by themselves. But the second consequence 
could not fail to show itself in the subsequent im- 
portance of the Tribes as the national assembly of 
Home. 

The functions of the different assemblies remained 
much the same. When a legislative measure origin- 
ated with a Consul, or with those whom he served, 
he laid it before the Senate, with whose approval 
he then proposed it to the (-enturias. l^it their 
vot(!S, even if nninipeded by the veto of the Tri- 
bunes or by the report of tla; Angi n's, were not 
suliieient to establish a law until the confirmation 
of the Curias could be obtained. In the stuue way, 
a Tribune brought his bill before the Tribes, and if 
it was carried through them, he prt)posed it as a 
petition, to which the consent both of the Senate 
and of the Curias or the Centurias was indispensable 
before it became a law.'^ Once established, the laws 
bore the names of their authors. 

1* As is inferred from yorioas ccmvirate. Sec iii. 56,71, iv. 24, 
piiiiSii^'S ill I'ivy, relating to tlio v. 'M), etc 
times immediately following tlie dc- ^^ From whicb, of course, we 
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Tlic juclicml functions of the assemblies continued. 
Civil and criminal suits were brought before the 
Tribes by the Tribunes or by the Qua»8tors before 
tlie Centurias. The laticr body, according to a law 
in the Twelve Tables,^** was invested wilh ihe trial 
of alt capital canes. The jiidgnitnit of the Centu- 
rias would Ix' lis uuu'h preferred by ihe Patricians 
to that of the Tribes, an it wonld Ijc preferred by 
the IMcbcians to the judgment of the Curias. The 
Curia?*, still meeting to confirm the procedures, 
whrtlirr h»«^islative or clec'tive, of the other assem- 
blies, w(Te no longer endowed with ilie same judi- 
cial powers Jis of old. Only when they gathered as 
the Comitia Calata, that is, the Called Assembly, 
at the call of the PontilFs, who then presided over 
them, did the Curias assume the guise of a judi- 
cial body. Even then, their duties were those of 
witnesses rath<T than of jnd^es.'^ 

A cause, to be tried otherwise than in one of the 
ass<'nd)lies, came up before a magistmte or befon* 
a body of judges. At this period, the only magis- 
trate invested with judicial authority was tlie Con- 
sul.^" lie cmild pronounce directly ujion compara- 
tively few causes. A much greater number were 
hrjinl by one or nu^re jndges Heh»cte<I chiefly from 
tJK* Senate by the C*onsuls. The writ or the aceu- 



iiiiimI tliiitiiiqiiMi men* AcIh of ilio ** Nrlilirr llir (jnn'ntoni of rnrri' 

StMinIc, lu MfvW M tho Decree's of ri«lc tior llio TrilMint*ji liciiii; exccp* 

tito l*lcli.«, the 1'MirtJi of Ihe (?on- lionti, tlioiiish tlic Trihiineii tniiT liavo 

KiiU or (ill iiflrr liincit) of ntlior inn* |Mt«Hr««(ct| Moitin |Hiwrr of lrt\iii(; 

•M*>iM<l«'4, niiit till' liiliT Mi«\iiiH or liiH*** Till* Jiitlirinl ftnitiioii't ol III'* 

<l|»tiii<MiH of till* .hiri*«»ii}(iili<. roiitilV^ ilo not enter iiilo otir|>ie' 

•*■' Cm*, !)«• 1^'^:;., 111. VJ. «rnt iiiipiiry. 

»• Aiil. «mII., w.'Jl. 
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satioii| in ftiiy case, was followed by ilic security or 
the bail. This was tjikea by the proper iiiagistraie^ 
who then iransferred the trial of the suit, if it was 
civil, to judges, but if it was criminal, to one or 
the other of the assemblies. The prosecution of the 
cause before the assembly depended upon its as- 
sumption by a magistrate who was said io name 
the day for the person accused to make his defence. 
If it was a question of appeal, the assembly was 
convened by the magistrate supporting the appel- 
lant The great privilege of appeal was reiterated 
in the Twelve Tables.^ 

So much for the statutes relating to the author- 
ities of the Commonwealth. Let us look into some 
of the laws airecling its jht*nibt*rs at largr. 

The most generous interpreter of the ancient law 
speaks of one provision as being '' particularly excel- 
lent" " It prohibits," he says, " legislation against 
individuals."*^ The individual might still be the 
victim of violence on the part of his peers or his 
rulers. But the force undcT which he suc^cnmbcd 
coidd no longer be decked out as if it were the 
right 

At the same time, the Tables guamuteed all the 
inequalities which had aHowed one individual or 
one order to oppress anoilu^r. The Puirit^iaii and 
the Plebeian were treated not merely as of dill'erent 
ranks, but as of diflerent nations. Nay, says the 
great Roman of after times, ''what was allowed 

1* " Compluribas lecpbus." Cic, liec^g., xii. 19. So Pro Dom^ 17. 

De llcp., XI. 31. Cr. Do Lcgg.. " Yctant xii. Tabiilm leges privin 

III. 3. hominibiu irrogari : id est cniin pri- 

» " Privilcgla toUit* Cic., Do vilcgium." 
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Ix'twccii soimmtc' nations, was not allowed between 
the Plebeians and Patrieians," They could not in» 
termarry.** So the rich and the poor were divided 
by impassable lines. " Lc^t a Proprietor" declared 
the law, "be the surety of a Proprietor. Of a Pro- 
letary, let <lic surety be any one who will."® Next 
came the divisions between the bon<l and the free. 
The freennin, d(*tected in robbery, was scourged ; 
but the slave, found guilty of the same crime, was 
put to death.* The infliction of boclily injury upon 
a slave was punished by a line, of half the amount 
exacted for biKlily injury done to a freeman.** So 
great, in all respects, was the t^ontnist of freedom 
to servitude, that the law went to the utmost length 
in protecting the freeman against any claiming him 
as a bondman.** 

All the more n])pairmg was the severity with which 
the T:ibles condenmcd the tieblor. l^snry was nbo- 
lishetl, and the legal inten*st was fixed at a low rate.* 
But should the debt not be discharged at maturity, 
the debtor was delivered over "to be cut and quar- 
I tered," if so pleas(*d his creditors.*^ Against this 
doom the P;itriciau or the proprietor was secure.* 
Hut the proleUiry or the Plebeian stoml in danger 



^ " Kllnm qiiTT (linjiinrli^ pn|iu1i« Fnif^mciitc, pp. 427, 73. Digest, 

trilHii Milcnt, r«MitiMl>m, Iiith^ illi, lit lib. t., lit' !!•« H. 24. 
lie plrhl ct |i«trH«i< cMrm, iiiliiinm. ja *. ^^ „|^ imrlnrio f.inorc," (Irn 

iii<iiinia Icro Miixcninl." C«% Ho .^^ criii., iiii}ii Niebtilir) **«niplia 

Kcp., II. 37. 8<«o Uv, ir. 4. cxcn-crrt.- T»c^ Ann., vi. 16. 

rmlrlarm «|iini.,m^ ynUl %miloK ^ ^"'- ^*^V ' V* iV- Ti • 

....#.»•» A.» \..l f\.ll «vt ill iHoir liy Urnmt M.-I*rix, Mt*tii. ilr 

:t ^,,1 ij^.ii ^j ij, I liiHliiiil, Arml. S<*. Mor. rt I oL, 

■• Jj:iin^ ItMil /in. 'J2,r «•""• ^- l'l» ♦''•»7 »l n..,. T m lie. 
• S<h: IhikHiii, Zw..lf Tiifol' -•" Sec im»Ic 2*. 
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of it every year tliJit ho lived. Ti) avoid debt was 
iniposaible, so long as ihe tax lay heavier upon the 
poor than upon the rieh. Tims the possession of 
freedom, so called, was no seeurity against the most 
terrible servitude. 

Another mark of the iron hand upon the mass 
appears in the law of libel. " If any one," it pro- 
claimed, << utter or write a line that can bring in- 
famy or disgrace upon another, .... let him suffer 
capital punishment."^ It seems to have mattered 
nothing whether the line, written or uttered, was 
one of truth. The Patricians did not choose to be 
either censured or slandered. 

In some respects, the severity of the ancient usages 
was relaxed in the Tables. The wife was furnislied 
with an expedient by which she could save herself 
from total subjection to her husband.^ The son, 
when sold thrice by his father, was declared free.*^ 
The ward, even if a woman, received the right to 
share in the disposition of the properly under guard- 
ianship/'® Every lieir was securrd in his inhoriUuiee, 
while nothing could be more ample than the rights 
of the testator.^ Even the client and the freedman 
obtained protection. If a freedman left a family, it, 
and not the patron, was to inlierit whatever he had 
possessed.^* " Wliatever patron," dticlared tlie law, 
<< shall do harm to a client, let him be accursed."^ 

» Cic, De Rep., it. 10. Ai> » Ulpian.,Frag., titxi. 14. 

iiold (Hist. Rome, vol. i. pp. 288, „ tti • . j •» 1 1 ia-j. 

289, and note) doubts whether the ^ " .FiP'JI'^ ^^ ""'^ ^*^ ^*I^I?"l 

capital punishment of the Uw Big- Zwolf-tofol-Ijragmcnto, pp. 380 el 

nines pnnishmcnt by death. '^' 

*^ Giiius, luHt, I. HI. '^ "rntronns si clionti fraudcm 

*> Ulpian., Frag., tit x. 1. fccorit saccr esto.'* Ap. Scrv., ad 

*< " Ipsa." Gfluns, Inst., ii. 47. ulSn., yi. COU. 
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These were great conccwioiis to be made by the 
Patricians or by their legislators. 

"The law of the Twelve Tables," says the im- 
perial jurist, " orders that he who excites the enemy, 
or who betrays a citizen to the enemy, shall be 
punished by death." * Here, at length, the code be- 
comes • common both to Plebeians and Patricians. 
However low were the former, however high the 
latter, they stood on the same groand in presence 
of the foe or of the alien. "Against the enemy," 
nnnoiuiccd the Tables, " stands the law forever uii* 
yielding." ^ 

Such were some of the provisions resiKcting the 
members of the Commonwealth. The ten Tables 
of the first year were laid by their compilers before 
the Centurias.^ Solemnly accepted by this assem- 
bly, the laws were probably ratified with still greater 
solnuiiily by the 8<*iiate. The uddilioiial Tables of 
tlie sc*cond year wvrr. not so inunediately confirmed. 
But to the occurrences attending the completion 
of tlie code we shall advert hereafter. Suflice it to 
note that the laws compiled by the Decemvirs could 
have no force until accepted by tlie Senate and the 
Centurias. That the decision of these bodies would 
be the decision of the Patricians rather than of 
the PU^lK*iaiis was inevilubh*. 



"^ Mnrrmniif, ftp. Digest, lib. " Li v., in. 34. Dion. Hal., x. 

XLviit. tit. IT. 3. 57. Kramanaclo Doni jCittadloo 

■v ''AdTcrnni honlem ictemA ane- di Roma, lib. ii. eap. 6) lart Mrras 

toriliu.** **llcMiii«enitn,** ntldn Ci- npon "la Mia novitk** of 1iAvin|r 

nro, **fi|»tiil iiiiij<itiii iHtttriH \n iVwe- tlio lawi writlOli. 
Imliir, (|ii«*iii iMMif |irrc};rinuiii «!i('i- 
MM,'* Do Oir., t. 13. 
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The liiHloriaii of iiarly lloinc Hpcaks of ilic Twolvi? 
Tables aa " the body of the wliole Roman law." ^ 
This body, of course, was composed of various 
members. 

First amongst them was the Jus Quiritinm or 
Quiritiau law. In this must have been originally 
comprised the rights and the forms adopted by the 
founders of the Jloman state, lint as institutions 
multiplied with years, the Quiritiau law was eon- 
fined to the more personal relations of the citizen. 
Under this, he lield his liberty. Under this, he exer- 
cised his prerogatives as a husband and as a fatluT. 
Tlie rigbt of propc^rty, so far as the citizen was 
concerned, likewise; depended, in a great degree, 
U]>on the C^uiritian law. He who possessed pro- 
perty without possessing citizenship was protected 
by the Public, that is, the Civil law. 

In later times, the Civil law contained the Quiri- 
tiau, as one of its components. But when the 
Twelve Tables were framed, the Civil law was dis- 
tinguished from the Quiritiau as the law of publiit 
relations. The private as well as the public privi- 
leges allowed to the subject classes may be sup- 
posed to have been conferred upon them by the 
Civil law. But the private relations of the Ple- 
beians, for instance, were hardly such as to come 
within the scope of any law. The private ri^lations 
of their superiors were regulated by the Quiritiau 
law. The public relations of the ruling as of the 
subject classes depended upon the Civil law. By 

** "Vcliit corpus omnia Romani juris." Liv., iii. 34. 
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this ilic Palricinns were iiivesUnl witli all tlieir 
great prerogatives as magistrates and priests.^ The 
JiiR Pontificium, or Pontifical law, supporting all 
religious institutions, formed a part of the Civil 
law.« 

So narrow proved the range of tlic Civil law, 
that a third law was found necessary to regulate 
the relations between the ruling order and its sub- 
jects. In time, tlie relations between the Roman, 
whether Patrician or Plebeian, and the alien, whether 
within or without the walls, came to be included 
in the Jus Gentium, that is, the law of Nations. 
" Our anceslorn," writes Cicero, *• saw fit that there 
should be a law of Nations and a Civil law. Nor 
can the two be altogether blended into one. But 
the law of Nations ought to prevail wherever it 
varies from the Civil law."^ It was the generous 
litMirt that spoke in Wwm^ wordn. Tlie colder n*ason 
of subsccpicnt jurists tells a diiTcrent tale. One 
n^atcs how "wars were introduced and how the 
divisions of mankind were confirmed by the law of 
Nations." ** "In this law," says another, " originated 
slavery ; but the benefit of manumission followed 
under the same law."** 

♦» «; riihlii-wm JMi in pjcriis in n n Q„od civile, non iticm con- 
Piurnloli »tw, in nm|;i;lnaili«M con- ,|„„o Gt-nUnm; quod nntcm Gen- 
^Mtu** UI|»Mn^ fi|i. Digmt, WW i. t|„„,^ |,|e,n Civile owm ilcliet'' IHs 

^V«l' .. , .^ on*! >"• »7- fc*<» tiaitti, An. l>i. 

« llionch it hoi^m» ft M'pftnito gcl^ lib. i. Ut i. 9. 

member of the Code. Tliiin An- * 

Miniiif, in his triplets (Kd)il. xi. ** ** Kx hoc jnro Qcntinm Intro- 

fil), htm citirtjilienn: disrrHn gentet.** Her- 

" .hit Iriplox, TnlMilw qtrnd ler wiiix- moi;cninnns, n|n Digest, lib. i. tit I. 

VTV i|iiiilrnin% 5. 
Sncniin, privntinii, iio|mU coinnimio 

<|ii«i«l ii<M|nniii c^C* ^ Ap. 11k, lib. I« tit I. 4. 

VOL. I. 93 
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Many years after ihe ailopUon of the Twelve 
Tables, a new branch of law was ini rod need under 
the title of Praetorian.*^ Much of the judicial au- 
thority pertaining to the consulship had been trans- 
ferred to the new office of the Pnctors. Their 
edicts, published from year to year, at first con- 
tained only the formularies by which they proposed 
to administer justice. Evcjitually, the })rinciples vls 
well as the forms of law were introduced into the 
Proetorian edicts, which then assumed the aspect 
of << additions, supplements or corrections to the 
Civil law."*o 

AH these members, excepting the Pnetorian, en- 
tered into the body constituted by the Twelve 
Tablea. l^Svery member bronghl its coiiJribntion to 
the strength of the principle that served as a nucleus 
to the body at large. Visible and firm as the 
seven hills themselves were the statutes proclaim- 
ing the subjection of the inferior to the 8uperior, 
of the superior to his order, and of the order itself 
to the Commonwealth. At the centre of the Roman 
code, as of the Roman state, was the principle of 
centralization.*^ 

** Also called tlio Honorary, from Civilis gratia, propter iitilitatcm 

the dignity of the magifltrntc from pubHcam." Papinianus, ap. Digest, 

whom it emanated, and Kdictnl lib. i. tit x. 7. 
from the fonn in which it n|>- 

pearcd. Strictly speaking, Uio Kdic- ^^ ** This was that lil)orty renowuod. 

tal and the Honorary hiw included Tlioeo equal rights of Greece aiiu 

other enactments besides tlie FrsD- l^me, wlicro men, 

iQrian, AU hut a few, were bought, and sold, 

*• " Jns Pnetorium est, quod . ^"umfST*^' 
Pnetores Introdoxerunt, adjuvnndi, ^" ^^^^- Pollok 

Yd snpplendi, yel corrigendi juris 
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**Non his qnibiis tiirl>nris c^yiitniriiintiir logM«** 

Foirri'^c'UKf Vc Litttd. Legnm Antfia^ o. 8S. 

It 800U appeared how imperfectly the law sua* 
tallied the liberty of tlio Romans. The very men 
hy whom the code had been completed began to 
wear the look of kings.* Their two Tables were 
nddod to <he Ion of Ihr prt'vions year withont l>e- 
ing Hubmiltril lo any body or to any individuals for 
conOrmation. Still more arrogant was the conduct 
of the Decemvirs in delaying to summon an assem* 
bly to hold the elections for tlie ensuing year. Their 
t(*rm expired. But they continued, each with his 
twelve lictors, to usuqi the functions claimed by the 
Patricians for their Consuls, and by the Plebeians 
for their Tril)nnc»H.' The rumor einndateil that the 
Decemvirs iiit(*nded to make their powers |K'rpetual.^ 

To stand by tlu*m, tlirrc were the yonngiT Patri- 
cians, probal)ly with a lar^t! number of the inferior 
elasHcs, conciliated by their promises or their lar- 

I«tv., til. 'M*. «4*^iiiiin ncmcl olilhiorvnt itn|H.*riiiiii.** 

- hi., il»,a7. III., ib..ac. 
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gcsses.^ To oppose them, there seemed to be none. 
All the older Patricians are said to have retired to 
tlieir possessions in tlie country.^ Tlie Plebeians, 
unable to withdraw themselves so readily or so ge- 
nerally, suffered from fines, from confiscations, and 
from executions.^ It might have been doubted by 
the Romans whether the law had made them slaves 
or freemen. 

At length the Senate received a summons to re- 
assemble. Upon two sides the frontier was beset by 
enemies whom the Decemvirs were unable to repel 
without the general cooperation. It was almost as 
dangerous, however, to meet their fellow-countrymen 
as to meet their foes. Of the Senators, the major- 
ity must have been ripe fur any measures of oppo- 
sition to the men who had dared to humble the 
Patricians as well as to abase the Plebeians. Nor 
were they obliged to wait for leaders. At the open- 
ing of the session, over which the Decemvirs pre- 
sided, Lucius Valerius, either the gmndson or the 
gmnd-nephew of the People's Friend, took up the 
cause of the Patricians. The Decemvirs instantly 
interrupted him. At tliis, Marcus Iloratius, descend- 
ed from one of the greatest Patrician houses, cried 
out, "Ye are ten Tarquins ! And it was by the Va- 
lerii and the Horatii that the kings were expelled! 
. . . . Beware!" he is said to have proceeded. 
" Men are thinking that they have nothing to fear 
compared with what they actually suffer!"^ The 

* "Licentiam inam," sayi LWy * Id., ib. 36,87. Seo Dion. Hal., 
of the younger Patricians, " mullo, xi. 2. 

qiiam omnium Ubortiitcm." iii. 37. 

* Liv., III. 38. T Liv., iii. 39. 
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(lc*baic 800I1 became iiiiniilluouH. But it led to no 
other result than a vote appointing a levy. 

The enlistment immediately held by the Decem- 
virs encountered no opposition.^ It was but natural 
for the Plebeians to lose courage when that of their 
suiKTiors in Wut Senate seemed to have lu'en over- 
whehned. On every side, apparently, the Decemvirs 
triumphed. Yet their day was waning fast 

To be routed by the enemy was not so uncommon 
as the Romans would have had it appear. But 
never yet had a campai^i been more disastrous 
than that on which the Decemvirs despatched their 
two onnies. Under such generals, tlifi soldiers could 
not but dread themselves as they dreaded their lead- 
ers. So utter was the rout of both the armies, tiiat 
the hatred felt for the Decemvirs was lost in the 
terror of the common enemies.® 

Jinl defeat was Hiiiall di.«<hoiior to the lloman 
troops in comparison with the outrages inflicted 
upon them by their own eonnnanders. Hitherto, the 
Holdier on duty had been spared from the injuries 
to which he might be exposed as a citizen. It was 
reserved for those from whom the Romans had ac- 
eeptird their laws, to prove that there was no station 
in whieh their rights or thi*ir lives exndd be secure. 
Amongst the few resolved to defend tliemselves 
agfiiiist the continual aggressions of their rulers, was 
a Plebeian, Sieinius Dentatus. So valiant in Uie 
field as to have won the name of the Roman 
Achilles,^" HO sleadfast in the I<\imin as to have car- 

" Mv^ lit. 41. ^ lliiiy'i nrconnt of liiii cxplolu 

* 111., lit. -12. it lite |iorimit o(c\ay noinnii licru 

83 • 
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ried the cause of his order against the power of the 
Patricians and their Consuls,^^ Sicinins now dared 
resistance to the Decemvirs. " Let us have our Tri- 
bunes ! " he is reported to have urged upon his com- 
rades. " If needs be, let us secede ! " ^^ lie was 
more courageous than his oppressors. For they, not 
venturing to seixe liini openly, sent hiiu out with a 
party instrueicd to dcspatcli him upon tlie inarch. 
A military funeral was then ordered, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the transportation of his corpse 
to the city, where his friends and adherents would 
have had a better opportunity for revcngc.^^ 

When the * strongest could be thus suddenly 
stricken down, tlie weakest coidd not go imharmcd. 
A Centurion '^ in one of the legions hail left beliind 
him a daughter of exceeding beauty under the pro- 
tection of her affianced lover, Lucius Icilius, the 
distinguished Tribune of six or seven years before. 
With him Yirginius trusted that the fair Virginia 
would be safe, even though Appius Claudius re- 
mained to wreak fresh wrongs at Rome. Doubtless, 
Icilius was able to protect himself. But to protect 
a maiden, one of a sex wellnigh enslaved to their 
fathers or their husbands, was another matter. Many 
would have stood by tlieir former Tribune had he 
been assailed. But tliere was nothing to cause any 
unusual commotion when Virguiia was brought be- 

of the times. Nat IlUt, vii. 29. ^ lAv^ iii. 43. Dion. Ilal., xi. 

8o Val. Max., iii. 2. 24. 25 d ieq. 

u Dion. Hal., x. 36 et teq, 

^ '^Tribnnoram creandomm le- i* Diodonis (xi. 24) calla Vir- 

oenionisqno mcntionei." Lir., iii. ginius a Tatrician. 
43. 
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fore the tribunal of Appius Claudius as the property 
of one of his clients. 

A crowd, however, gathered to hear the client's 
claim and the patxon's decision. Appius had but 
just adjudged Virginia to be the bondmaid of his 
reUiiniT, when her h>vrr apiM*ured. leiliun ctidh'd 
upon llie Ppvtators to interfere. He declared tiic 
wrong done; to his betrothed to be done to him| 
and the sympathy which the maiden's anguish had 
not excited was stirred by the Tribune's appeal. 
The Decemvir bade his lictor arrest the noisy Pie* 
beian. ^ Thou must slay me," shouted Icilius to 

Appius, ''if thou wouldst have tliy way 

Nor shalt thou proceed except thou murder, not me 
alone, but these my friends around me ! " The 
spirit of the former Tribune shook the obstinacy of 
the Patrician. AlTcTling to sneer at the temiicr "that 
wiiH ever on the wnleh fiir a ehniiec* of HiMlilion," 
Appius postponed his fmal s(*nt(Mice for twenty-four 
honrs.^* 

Understanding that Icilius desired delay in order 
to call home Virginius, the Decemvir si*nt to bid 
his eoUeagues detain their Ctniturion under am^st 
"As was right," says the historian, the onler lu- 
rived some hours arter Virgiiiius had left the e4inip 
for the city. Karly in the morning he came forth 
into the Forum. With him was his daughter, sur* 
rounded by a troop of women whose sympathies 
were moved by their exjieriences or their apprchen- 
sioiis of the same opprcHHion as that weighing upon 

M LiY., 111. 44-46. 
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her, " Their silent tears," remarks the warm-hearted 
narrator, "tcuKthed tlu^ byshuiders more than any 
words." But the Decemvir, insensible to the teai's 
of the women who wept as to the words of the men 
who argued for Virginia, declared her to be his cli- 
ent's lawful property. The father refused to surren- 
der his ehihl. " CJo, then," ericul Appius to one of 
his lietors, " disperse the crowd and open a way for 
the master of yonder slave!" At this the crowd 
slunk oil*. Uut not until he had stabbed his daugh- 
ter dead did Virginius fly.^® From the broken spirits 
of those in the city he had no hope of aid. lie 
went to demand it from his comrades of the anny. 

Had there not been <)ther events to excite the 
Romans, they would not have risen against the De- 
cemvirs simply to avenge a maiden's fate. It is the 
sentiment of later generations that has been so 
touched by the death of Virginia as to have ima- 
gined the surviving nation intent upon nothing but 
bringing her persecutors to punishment. A single 
wrong decided the oppressed Romans to set them- 
selves free. But their decision had been prepared 
amidst re]Xiated afllictions. Properly, the name of 
Virginia belongs to but a scene in the tmgedy of 
many days, and months, and years. 

One band, returning from the field with Virginius, 
appeared at the city giiU^s, through whicli it nmrched 
on to the Aventine. Icilius and Numitorius, the 
lover and the uncle of the murdered maiden, follow- 

1* Liv., III. 46 - 48. A8 Alfieri gays :— 
"Uii padre omal Ronuiuo tn>p|M>.*' 

Virffimt, Att. ui. sc. 8. 
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iiig the fntlier's example, hurried to the other anny, 
which, like the first, was left by many of its soldiers 
hastening back to Rome and throagh tlie city to 
the Aventine. There the troops were joined by their 
coninules of the city. All were Plebeians. None 
ollu^rs would have followed the father or the lover 
of Virginia. For their leaders, the confederates chose 
twenty nulitary .Tribunes, of whom two were se- 
lected to conduct the negotiations that might be 
opened with the Patricians.^^ Upon most of these, 
the Ph*lK*ians i)robably relied as allies against the 
Decemvirs, • 

The position upon the Aventino was ])rcsently 
abandoned for a more commanding one. Remem- 
bering what their fathers had done five-and-forty 
years before, the Plebeians set forth, with their wives 
and children, to encamp upon Mons Sacer. 

'.rinllirr thry wvw followrd 1)y Valeriun and llo- 
ratius, the first of their onlcr to beard the Decem- 
virs, and ngtiin the first to ndvo<;ate the union of 
their order with that of the Plebeians. Such envoys 
wcTc gladly welcomed. To them, ' Icilius is reported 
Uy have* stated the grievane<*s which the Plebeians 
were n*solvc»d to redress. " Yon<ler Decemvirs,** he 
derlnriMl, "must be ^ivrn up to our ven^raufe!" 
Thru followcnl the demands of the. w^ceders. " We 
niusl. have our ap|M*2d!" (*ri(*d the spokesninn. ^And 
our Tribunes! And one of our order nmst be elect- 
ed Consul with one of yours! " *• This was going too 
far. " Ye need a shield nilher than a swonl," was 

U l,iv., lit. 4S- M. itrr!^ rw'* nXft^nv^ Ka^iarao^au Dlod. 

>• Tui' iW I'jri'irui' rbv fiti irutTuf 8ic., XII. SS. 
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the temperate reply of tlie Patri(*.iaits. At their in- 
stance the Plebeians were ec>ntentc»<l with demanding 
the deposition of the Decemvirs and the restitution 
of the Consuls and of the Tribunes of former days.^^ 

Straightway the RtMiate a«s(^nted. The Tribc^s, ae- 
eordingly, were formally convoked to meet and elei-t 
their 'IVibnn(?s; a sunnnona ihat c^nded the st^ces- 
sion. Tlie whole band from tlui Sacred Hill marched 
back and up again to the Aventine, then crossed, 
still under arms, to the Capitol, and there, under 
the presidency of the Chief Pontiff, with such Patri- 
cians as chose to join them, the Plebeians elected ten 
good men to be their Tribunes.^ Virginius, Icilius, 
and Numitorius were of tlie number. A more formal 
meeting of the Tribes was soon after held, in which, 
as the national assembly, the ratification •» of the 
terms lately granted by the Senate, and the convo- 
cation of the Centurias to choose the two Consuls, 
were both proposed and carried.^^ 

Then the Centurias assembled. The envoys at 
whose persuasions the scux^ders had i>r(*ferrod de- 
mands that cx)uld be granted received their meriti'd 
reward. Valerius and Horatius were elected Consuls. 

Amongst the model men of Rome none ajipear 
worthier ihan Valerius and Ilomtins. After having 
been portrayed as the antagonists of the Decemvirs 
and the advocates of the seceders, they are repre- 
sented in the ancient chronicles as the Consuls to 

1* Ltv., III. 52, 53. ccm tribanos plcbU per pontificcm, 

*^ A fragment of Cicero (Fro quod magistmtns nnllas emt, crca* 

Com., I.) supplies our narrative: — vcnint." Cf. De Rep., ii. 37. 

"In Aventino conaedcrunt; inde ar- 

mati in Capitolium Ycncnint *, do- ^^ Dion. IIol., xi. 45. 
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wliom the welfare of ilic Plebeians was the chief 
object of cxeriioth Of the laws bearing their names, 
one coniinncd to the Tribes the right of legisla- 
tion.** Another reiterated the right of appeal. A 
tliird guaranteed the inviolability of the Plebeian 
inagislnu'ies, es|M*cially of the tribnneship. A foiirih 
law confided the nviA of tlie Senate to the care of 
the il<]dik*9, in whose keeping the Plebeians may 
have believed that the acts would be better protected 
against interpolation or suppression.*' Such mea- 
sures could proceed from none but "wise friends," 
as Cicero calls thi»m, " of the i>eoplc." ^ That they 
were confurmcd by the Centiurias, the Senate, and 
the Curias, proved that tlic Consuls were not the 
only Patricians who sought peace with the Plebeians. 

The truth was, that both the estates had suflcrcd 
too nmcli in eonnnon during the reign of the De- 
cemviri, not lo rejoice in eonnnon at their overthrow. 
Not only did the day of terror seem to have passed. 
IJnt I he day of discord, likcwim*, apiKNued to have 
declined. 

Even the fallen tyrants and their partisans wen; 
treated with compamtivc lenity. Appius Claudius 
was first brought to trial; and at the conunand of 
Virginins, now armed tm Trilinne ai^ainst the simple 
cili/.cn, the guilty l)cc(*nivir was coimniltcd to prison, 
where he dicd.^^* Only one of his colleagues met 

** Siilycrt, of conrw, lo tlio m- »nnio plftcc. See, farther, Cic^ l>e 

icnt of the Senate and the (*iirias. Itcp., ii.9l. 

Dion. Hnl^ XI. 45. Lit., lit. 55. ^ "Ilominnm conronlim causa 

^"(^nir |ScnAtiiii-Con«nltn] nn* snpionlrr populnriom.** Jtl., ib. 

lea nrliitrio contiiiliitii niiitiiiiiiiclinii- ^* ]\y Win own linml, iiji\s lAxy 

tiir xiJin^niilnniHC." l«iv., iii. S-'i. (in. 58); hr IliO Tril»iiiifV rom- 

'Iho oilier Inwsnrc nicntiuiuil hi the niniKl, wiyt f>ionysiiit (xi. 4r*). 
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the same fate. The others escaped with confiscation 
and banishment As for the client wlio haul claimed 
possession of the liupless maidi*n, he was allowed to 
fly beyond the reach of pmiishment Marcus Dui- 
lins, a leader in the secession, and one of the Tri- 
bunes elected at its close, openly declared that sufli- 
cient retribution had been exacted.^ " The soul of 
Virginia," says the Heathen historian, ^Miappier in 
death than in life, found rest, at last, when the re- 
quired vengeance was fully paid."*' 

But was the law vindicated? Did the overthrow 
of the Decemvirs leave the code which they had 
been compiling, in its promised majesty ? The laws 
had not saved Virginia. Neither had they avenged 
her. Her fate stood as a warning to the strong 
that they must seek their liberty through revolution.* 
The weak were warned that their liberty must be 
sought in death. This was no vindication of the 
law for which the weak had longed and the strong 
had struggled, year after year, at Rome. 

* Lit., III. 69. Dion. Ilnl, xi. 40. ^ Liv., iii. 58. 

^ **Auil iHH), |in>ud A|)|iiiiM, Bou ! 

Although not justly, I have mode hor free!** 

Virgimtiif tn Wkd8txu*8 Appm and Virffhia, 



CHAPTER VI. 

IIIGUT TO THE AUSPICES. 
U ciltiulin dcUft ciUH partita. 

TiiK Plebeians were in the fall tide of suecess. 
Whether tliey trusted in the law or not, they must 
have been thoroughly confident of their ability to 
right themselves. They did not stay to examine 
how far the issue of the recent commotions was* 
asrribable to (he Patricians. All they knew was, 
that they had triumphed. 

'i'he first consc:qnc*nco was the etTcetual develop- 
ment of the magistracy in which the Plebeians 
most confided. Never had the Tribunes assumed, 
nmch more sustained, a loftier position than in the 
year succeeding; tJic death of Virginia. One of 
tht'ir uuuiIht, Alarciis DniliiiM, c:irricd a bill m*cnr- 
in^; the annual election of Tribniu^s from all possi- 
bility of intcrrnplion.^ Another, Lucius Icilius, took 
the lead in }M*rsuading the Tribes to vote the 
Consuls a triumph refused by the Senate.' Many 

I III Irnim im follows t ^ *' Qui Ccrpo ae rnpito punirttur.** Liv., 
pMicm »iiir Irilmiib rcli(|uwwi .... in. r>ri. 

* Id., 111. C3. 

YOL. I. 84 
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of the Tribniies, as llu^ cud of ilicir icriu npprosirli- 
cd, made; bold to present tlicmsc^lvcs for rocl<?ctioii. 
Nor was any opposition oilbred until Marcus Dui- 
lius, wlio had been in ofEce when some of his 
present colleagues were but boys,^ refused to permit 
the prolongation of their terms. 'J'lic stanch old 
Plebeian, howciver, was unabki 1o subdue the. wrang- 
ling which the election, perhaps because the Patri- 
cians and their clients were taking part in it for 
the first time, excited on all sides. Five Tribunes 
only were chosen by the people; and when it was 
proposed to add the whole icn in office to their 
number, Duilius dismissed the assembly, saying it 
was the duty of the five elected, not of tlic Tribes 
or liie former Tribunes, to complelc thrir number.' 
Amongst the five then chosen, as it were supple- 
mentarily, were two Patricians, who had both been 
Consuls.^ A singular proof was this of the import- 
ance now attached to the tribunate. But the Ple- 
beians had no idea of sharing ih(! oilice wilh the 
Patricians. One of th(^ eiglit wilh whom the two 
Patricians had been <;reated colleagues brought for- 
ward a new law. By this the tribunitian elections 
were forbidden to be closed mitil the full nmiiber 
of ten magistrates should be chosen by the Tribes.'' 
What the Plebeians had been able to add to 
their liberty was but little in comparison with its 
possible increase. It was no longer to be broken 



* Having been elected Tribune * Id., iii. 64. 
mora than «twcnty veal's before, at ' Id., ib. G5. 
the first election by the Tribc«. * The law was colled the Trcbo- 

Iii v., II. 58. nian after its proposer. Id., ib. 
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by force. But it was bent so much as to. be in 
danger of being broken by tlie weight of super- 
stition still lying upon it To tlirow off the second 
burden as they hud thrown oflf the first, was yet to 
be done by the Plebeians and tlieir Tribunes. 

A few yesirs pans; and Cuius Cannleiiis becomes 
Tribune.^ He soon prefers a bill to repeal the re« 
si rid ion upon inti^rinarriagc between Patricians and 
Plebeians.^ The retort of the Consuls against the 
Tribune, ob he urges his cause, that tlie Plebeians have 
nothing to do wiih the auspic(*s, proves that Canu- 
Kmus introduced the (pioslion of intermarriage be- 
cause it led most directly to that of the au;$pice8 
which he rather wished to demand.® He was thus 
the leader of the Ph*beians in their coiiflict with 
I he superstition by which they were oppressed. 

To ehiim the auspices of ilie marriage ceremony 
wuH In claim Hie right to all Ihn private anspicen, 
as they may be stylcal. The right to the public 
auspices was innnedialely preferred. Eight of his 
nine colleagues united with Canulcius in laying a 
second bill before the Tribes, providing that the 
Consuls should be (*hosen indiscriminati^ly from both 
estates of the Connnoiiwealth.^^ The Plebeians 
ronid not, of niurse, In* I'oiihmIh wilhout obtaining 
(he public auspices. 

llesistance was^ to be. (wpected ; and it soon ai>- 
|N*ared. But when wars and enlistments began to 

T A.C. 415. mH|Mfnri, tnnqiiAm in%IM ilii« im- 

" CV^ l>o Krp^ II. ,17. l»iir., iiioilnlilum, ncj;«rc«lnr poMc.*' 

IV. I. 

• \s\\\ IV. I. fi. "rir!»oi nmx- «" Mv . iv. I. Dion. IlnL, XI. 

inic inili};i)nliono oximil, qiiml 5.1 tt My. 
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be rumorod, in order, saya tho liisioriaii, lo silence 
the Tribunes, Cannleiiis, standing witiiout the open 
door of the temple in which the Senate were as- 
sembled, swore that, so long as he lived, there 
should be neither enlistment nor war, until tlic 
Tribes had been allowed to decide upon the bills 
proposed by himself and his colleagues. The me- 
nace being unheeded, and some severe action on the 
part of the Senate or the Patricians perhaps ensu- 
ing, an insurrection of the lower order broke out 
under the direction of Canuleius. Of the sad and 
furious scenes that followed, but one remains re- 
ported, in which we see the Janiculan hill beyond 
tho Tiber in the possession of an armed and angry 
multitude." 

In the midst of these tumults the bill concerning 
the marriage of the Plebeians under auspices be- 
came a law. Consequently their right to the pri- 
vate auspices was acknowledged.^* 

But tlie right which they had claimed in rela- 
tion to the public auspices was still disputed. As 
if to stave off their demands upon the consulship, 
their Tribunes were invested with the power of 
taking the auspices before the Tribes.^ This was 
but a partial concession. Nor did it quiet the 
clamors of ^hose who demanded more. But the 
Patricians were determined to ^yield no more. 



11 Flonis, I. 2S. (cnp. vi.) ; Itccnuso, as ho iiivs, 

^ It is in thig connection tlint " 1' originnria di lui [il cittadino Ilo- 

Puni*8 ineenioiu theories nro to be mano, era] fondata tulla rngione 

most dcan^ accepted : — *' II dritto dcgU Atispicj." Cittadino di llomn, 

del connubio veniva ad essere, come cap. iv. 

nn fondaineuto de' dritii civili '* i* Zonaras, tii. 19. 
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Some of tlicm went so fur in a secret meeting 
from which Valerius and IlomtiuSi the old friends 
of llie Plebeians, abseiilc^d Ihemselvrs, as to pro|K)8e 
the murder of tlic Tribunes. The humaner Patri- 
cians resisted Ihe proposal. The wiser ones dc- 
c^lared that such a courses, tliough npi>rovcd and 
executed, would have no other eflcct than to sti- 
mulate the Plebeians. The ultimate success of their 
demands to the public auspices must have been 
anticipatecL For the Patricians, the more severe as 
well tlie more moderate, came to the determination 
of creating a new magistracy in place of the con- 
sulate, as the only means of foiling, at the same 
time that it satisfied the Plebeians. 

The Senate immediately passed a decree order- 
ing the election of Military Tribunes with Consular 
Power. Three were to be taiken from each estate 
t4i nnike np (ho nnnibrr of six by whom Ihe dig- 
nilies of the new olliee were to \h\ shared,*^ 

As hsid been forc»sren, the Ph*lM*iniis we're per- 
fectly contented; and the deereo was aeec^pted more 
willingly, it appears, by the Centurias, in which they 
voted, than by the Curias, in which the Patricians 
would resist the surrender of the consulship. Three 
ratrii'iaiiH were eh^etiul to the military tribimate. 
But of the numerous IMebeian candidates, none 
were returned, perhaps becanm! they wen; so many 
that the sullrages of their order were simttercd, or 
(;lse because the Centurias, by which the election 
was made, wctc too nuu*li under Patrician influ- 

1* Liv., tr. 0. Dion, llnl^ xi. GO. 
2l» 
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ence to throw a suflicicnt majority of votes in favor 
of Plebeians.^ The three Patricians took the place 
of the retiring Consuls. It was as much to their 
indignation as to that of the disappointed Plebeians 
to discover the inferiority of the military tribunate 
to the magistracy which it had but nominally dis- 
placed. The consular power whercwilli llie ncv/ 
Tribunes were invested extended to military alliiirs 
alone. All that was judicial, all that was sacerdotal 
in the authority of the Consuls, fell to the ground. 
The right to the public auspices was no more in 
the possession of the Military Tribunes than in 
that of the Tribunes of the Plebeians. Apparently, 
tlie Ple1)eians forbore any further attempts to elect 
their quota to the posts concerning which they 
had been outwitted. At all events, the Patrician 
Tribunes resigned before a quarter part of the year 
had elapsed. Two Consuls were then elected just 
as of old, by the Centurias.^® 

The institution or the proposal of the censor- 
ship to take the Census, hitherto conducted by the 
Consuls, was one of the detractions from the con- 
sulate, in order to adapt the military tribunate 
to the meaner station of those to whom it was 
committed. The Censors, two in nmnbrr, were 
to be chosen, like the Consuls, from the Patri- 
cians by the Centiirias, but, unlike the Consuls, 
they were to hold their office for five years.^^ The 

*• Livy (it. 6) believes tho ^ Liv., iv. 7. 
failoro of tho riobcian candidates 

to hare been caused by tlie " mo* ^^ ** Censorn initium, rci a parva 

dosty, oqaity, and magnanimity of origine orto)." Liv^ iv. 8. Cf. 

tho people." riutorch is quite as Cic, De I^g. Agr., ii. 11 ; Do 

simple m his account of tho office. Lcgg., Jii. 3. 
Cam., 1. 
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rlinrnricr of the new mngistmcy will soon be inado 
more clear. 

Tlic cfTorts of Cannlcins hod been but partially 
succc9sfiiL Yet he had triumphed in all tliat was 
(*8scntial to future victory on the same field. If he 
liud not t^slnliliulird tlic right of the IMebeiuns to 
Uie public nuspi(*oA, he had made tluMn partioipa^ 
lorH ill the privsite uuspi(V5«. TheiitxTorlh Uie yoke 
of superstition was loosened Jor the Plebeians. 



CHAPTER VIL 



ACTION ANl) REACTION. 



''Tills frame ia raised upon a moss of antipathies." 

SiK Thomas Browhb, Jlel J/cd, Pt. ii. 8. 7. 

Political progress could not save ih« rising es- 
tate from personal distress. Many a voter in the 
Tribes, many an actor in the disorders issuing from 
the election or the legislative measure, was shi- 
vering for raiment or hungering for food. More 
than one of the leaders in the Plebeian struggles 
may have had naught besides his energy or his fame 
to depend upon for subsistence. Where men so suf- 
fered, women and children must have been far more 
grievously afllicted. 

Nor would the personal trials of the Plebeians 
fail to react upon ilunr politienl fortunes. 'JMiey 
could not keep iip a tunuilt when they were starv- 
ing. They could not persevere ii^ carrying a bill or 
completing an election when they or their families 
were without the necessaries of existence. Their 
spirits drooped. Their claims faltered. Their rights 
were violated; and they made no defence. Their 
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liopcs were friislmiod; and tlicy made no exertion. 
Such leaders as they had soon found a very difTer- 
ent work to do from that done by their immediate 
predecessors. 

But two years had gone by since the term of 
(^uinlriuH in (hr Iribnnalr. rxpircil, when a rrrtuin 
rcrtrliiiH WJU? ehT.U»d Trihnne.^ Uy him wore re- 
newed ilie h>ng inlerniptrd deuiands fur assignments 
from the public lands. It was the first step towards 
tlie relief of the jworer classes. For tlie more pros- 
))orous riebcians, l\e<elius urged tlicir often-aban- 
doned and oflen-ehided claims to the military tribu- 
nate. So much did he please both parties that they 
united in reelecting him. lie continued to press the 
same measures. At one time, he had succeeded so 
far as to obtain a pledge from the Consuls that 
they would lay the matter of the military tribunate 
before the Senati*. .Hut there were few of his order 
to sup|>ort rcctclins in advocating their right to oHice. 



9U 



riicir right to sustenance and shelter was more im- 
portant to the great majority. Not carrying his poijit 
conceming the public lands, the Tribune failed in 
his exertions with rc^speet to the military tribunate. 
He was laughed at^ says the historian, for his 
pains.' 

Not long afli^rwards,'' both the numbc^rs and the 
distresses of the sudering classes were greatly aug- 
mented. A famine occurred, so general and so de- 
structive tliat the Patricians were obliged to take ex- 



> A. C. 442. 

^ " J/Uilil»rio<(no crnnt min(c tribiini.** lAr^ iv. 12. 

• A. C. 439. 
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traorilinary measures in order io save llicniselves as 
well as ilujir inferiors.^ While prices wvxv. si ill lu*.- 
yond all prcecdeiii, and yet not high enough io 
command the grain of which there was no public 
provision in the city, a wealthy Plebeian Knight, 
named Spurius Miulius, threw open his private 
stores. 

If there were any Plebeian account of Mielius, lu5 
would appear in a diflerent light from that in which 
he was portrayed by the Patrician chroniclers. Ac- 
cording to these, he hungered after authority more 
keenly than the needy whom he supplied hungered 
after bread. He would be Military Tribune, de- 
clared some of the Patricians who beheld his mag- 
nilicent charities. Others made him out to be as- 
piring after the consulate. Others still declared he 
was going to proclaim himself king. The specta- 
cle of so much earnestness in the relief of the per- 
ishing was sure to confound most of the Patricians. 

One of them, Lucius Minucius, lately appointed 
to the prefecture of the markets, came forward to 
accuse Mu;lius. Perhaps th(5 Prefect was sincere. 
But it looks as though he had been provoked by 
the success of the Plebeians in procuring supplies, 
or by the generosity shown in distributing them, all 
the while that his own odicial procMUMlings had been 
unsuccessful. " Tliis Plebeian Ivnight," declared Mi- 
nucius, before the Senate, <Hliis Spurius Mcelius is 
aiming at a throne!" The Patricians believed the 
charge. Were it not true, they would reason, how 

* '* Malti ex plebe, sp« amissa, pottns quam nt cniciarentnr trnlicndo 
animam, capitibus obvolatis so in libcrim prsccipitavcnint." Lir., iv. 13. 
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could it have happened that Miclius had oflercd 
none of his abundance to them? His squandering 
it upon the Plebeians was a proof of his scditioui* 
designs against the Patricians. "Ay!" intcr|K)sed 
the Prefect, "and tlicre have been weapons coUec^ted 
in his housf*! And nioernigM have been held there! 
And the Tribunes have been bought over with his 
gold!" 

At the nomination of one long before proved to 
be a friend of the Plebeians, Quuictius Cnpitolinus, 
mid now (\)iisnl for the nixlh Unie, Qninetius Cin- 
einitahis, tlie most vindirlive of the Patricians, was 
nppoiiHrd Dirtulor.''' With all his passion, the old 
man hesitated to undertake the ofliee. But his 
doubts were soon overborne. lie named Servilius 
Ahnia to the mnstership of the Knights, then or- 
dered the Capitol and the fortresses of the city, to 
be ocrnpi«*d by the Pntrieians ^nd their retainers 
under nnns.^ 

On the following morning, tlie Dictator proceeded 
to the Fonnn. There the Master, Servilius Ahala, 
ordered the appeamnee of Spnrius Mrrlius to answer 
to tlie eliargo of tn*a8on. Un the one side; stood all 
the more violent Patricians, determined, now that 
they had a Didutor of (heir own mind, to nuike an 
<*xani|)le of the ambilions PlclK*ian. On the other 
Kide were i^ithcrcd the more depressed Ph*lM'i:ins, 
too feeble or too bcwildiTcd to defend their bcnm- 
teous benefactor. Seized by one of the Master's 
:itlf*ndanls, M;clins calh^l llie bystanders to his rcs- 

* I. i v., IV. 11. ilrntl liv iKc 1)M-tnlor, U luM l»% 

* Tlitf tH*vii|tfili<iii, |trolHilily ur* /uimriv, ^ii. Sih 
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ciic. But Sorviliiis Ahnia, fierce aiul impatient, 
dashed, with a band of armed eompanions, into llie 
very centre of the crowd, and slew his victim. Cin- 
cinnatas, after lauding Ahaia for having saved the 
Commonwealtli, ordered tlie people to be grateful 
tliat they had not lost their liberties, as he said, "for 
a few pounds of meal."^ The house of the mur- 
dered luan was demolished. His property was con- 
fiscated, and his stores of corn were given out, at a 
nominal price, to the populace. Minucius, the Pre- 
fect, in whose name the grain was distributed, 
gained so much favor as to be considered, says the 
historian, an eleventh Tribune.^ It seems as if the 
Plebeians preferred their foes to their friends. 

])nt this <;ould not continue. Throe years ufler- 
wards^ a namesake of Spurius MsdUus was raised 
to the tribuneship. He stood forth as the champion 
of the memory until then obscured with wrong. 
Lucius Minucius ^ras armigncd for having borne 
false witness against the murdered Plebeian. Ser- 
vilius Ahala, accused of having slain an innocent 
citizen, was threatened with confisealion and exile. 
The second Mselius, more fortunate than the first, 
carried his cause despite the power of his adversa- 
ries. Wliat was the result of the cliargcs against 
Minucius docs not appear. Servilius Ahala was 
obliged to go into banishment.*'* 

It was about two years from this reaction in favor 
of the Plebeians, that Mamercus ^miliiis, one of 

f Lit., it. 15. other marks of favor, and finally 

" ThU is all that can bo meant became a Tlebeian. 

bj the tradition to which Livy re- ^ A. C. 436. 

fcrs (iv. IG). Minucius received ^^ Jiv-i ix. 21. VaL Max., t.3. S. 
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the Iiighcst Patrlciansi received the appointment of 
Dictator for the second iime.^ Desirous, as Uic his- 
torian remarks, of doing something in peace to dis- 
tinguish bis dictatorship, ^milius carried a law 
through the upper assemblies, reducing the tcnn of 
the censorship from five years to eighteen months. 
So dangerous had tlie office, tliough only nine years 
old, become to the liberties even of the Patricians, 
that the measure of the Dictator must have been 
universally welcomed* It was all the more distaste- 
ful to the Censors then in office. No sooner had 
^milius resigned Ids dictatorsliip, than they not 
oidy removed him from his Tribe, but imposed an 
ehormous fine upon lum as an ^rarian, that is, as 
one belonging to none of the Tribes. This was 
styled the mark of the Censors. It could not be 
effaced until the term expired of those who made it^ 
While it 1:ihUmI, it was tlic numt striking sign, since 
tlic overtlirow of the Decemvirs, in relation to the 
extmvn^nt powers conferred upon their magistrates 
by the Patricians. The Dictator humbles the Cen- 
sors. Whereupon the Censors degrade the Dic- 
tator. 

While the ruling class was divided, the rising or- 
der was generally united. It was freciuently proved 
how nnich the power of tlie Plebeians resembled that 
of the citizens in the tmgcdy, in being a power tliat 
they had no power to do."* Sometimes, however, tlie 
military tribunate, still substituted at intervals for 
Uie consulate, scenis on the point of oitening to the 

" A. 0. 4.14. I<iv, IV. 17, 89. » Coriotimitf, Act ii. K. 3. 

<^ Liv.ir. X4,ai. 

VOL. I. 85 
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Plebeians.^* Again a law is put forward to coun- 
teract the ambition or the intrigue of ihc Patricians.''' 
Still later, the Tribunes, being called upon by the 
Senate to oblige the Consuls to appoint a Dictator, 
are able, for once at least, to play the part of su- 
perior magistrates, and to declare it fit for the Con- 
suls, as their inferiors, to obey the Scnatc.^'^ So 
were the shoots encouraged, and the buds expanded 
as by an advancing spring. 

Then the frost sets in. The Tribunes quarrel 
with one another, and the interference of one or 
two amongst them is sufficient to hinder the pro- 
jects of the rcst'^ Some or all are heard complain- 
ing about the pusillanimity of their constituents and 
the sinking condition of their common libortii^s.'^ 
Troubles break out amongst the lower classes. 
The rumors of a conspiracy on the part of the 
slaves'^ sound as if hardship and violence were be- 
coming more general From the public places where 
these reports arc spread and these troubles wit- 
nessed, the transition would be slight to private 
scenes of aflliction and of apprehension. 

Notwithstanding the reaction thus operating against 

I* As in Uio first year (A. C. 433) tlio cniidHliito is prokUiitctl from 

after thu dc|>osition of ilCmilius: — wearing a whiter rolio Uiau usual, 

** TiibuDi plokis, ossicluis concio- " tollciulus ambitionis causa." Id., 

nibus prohilieudo cousuluriii coinitin, ib. 25. 

Snuiu res proi>o ail interregnum iicr- lo jj, ^^ 26. 
ucta esset, evieoro tandemi ut tri- wri* n ^a .«.« 

boni miUtum eonsulari ^testate J^'^y^J^-n^^^^* ■*®' *?» 

dcarontar: victorioj projraiiin, quod J^» '^'^) ^-.25; 29. etc., and note 

pctebatur, ut plebeiui creiirclur/nul- J^« ™«V5'«« V"/''""^* ^V'' "^> "^ 

turn f ttit : omnes patricu croati sunt." *ho docUnc of tlic tribunate. 
Ut., IV. 25. " Sec, cspeciaUy, Liv., xv. 25, 

1* As in tlio next iroar after that ^^^ ^^• 
just referred to (A. C. 432), wbcn ^^ Id., iv. 45. Dion, ILil., xii. 6. 
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the Plebeians, ilicy could no longer be treated as 
tlieir fathers had been. When Pablias Postuinios, 
a Military Tribune with Consular Power, obtained 
command of an army directed against some stir* 
ring enemy, he appears to have promised himself 
the exercise of llie most absolute authority. ATler 
promising to share the booty of the campaign with 
liis troops, he refused to make any division of the 
spoils. Not content with lording it in the camp, he 
hurried to Rome to oppose the project of settling 
his soldiers on Uie lerrilory which lliey hud con- 
quered. Before the Tribes he dechured that he would 
scourge his men like slaves, if any of them dared 
to move in favor of the scheme. But the Tribune 
had gone too far. Blamed by the Patricians, re* 
preached by ,thc Plebeians, Postumius returned to 
his camp, where his words had already raised a 
niuiiny. In endeavoring to reslore order, he was 
stoned and slain. 80 great^ however, appeared the 
provocation which he had olFered tliat but few of 
tlie mutineers were brought to punishment The 
Plebeians murmured at seeing any of them doomed. 
" Laws against us," they complained, " arc always 
sure of being most swiflly executed."*^ Tlie com- 
piniiit iiiiplii'H (he rrsolnlion of (he PlelK!iuns to 
have (heir full share of juslieo from the laws. 

Among all (he advocates of an Agrarian law 
diuring these passing years, none seems to have 
been more active than Marcus M(rnius, in his tri- 
bnneship, four yenrs after (he nnirder of Postumius. 
He stood alone resisting, in spite of nine colleagues 

•-• A. C. 41.1, 412. Mr, IV. 49-51. 
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against liim, the consular levy, and determined to 
resist it, until, as he said, the public hinds should 
be surrendered by their unjust occupants. Ilis ex- 
ertions were fruitless ; yet he acquired so much 
popularity by them, that he appears to have been 
tempted to seek the military tribuneship for the 
following year.*^ The Patricians were suflTicicntly 
alarmed by his pretensions to contrive that the 
elections should be held for Consuls, who could be 
chosen only from themselves. However Mcenius 
bore his disappointment, the Plebeians showed more 
than ordinary mortification at being again outwit- 
ted.^ More than thirty years had gone by since 
the first Military Tribunes with Consular Power 
were chosen from the Patricians. Not a Plebeian 
bad yet been raised to the ofHce. ^ 

The first amends to the neglected privileges of 
the Plebeians came through the medium of another 
magistracy. This was the qutestorship, to one part 
of which allusion has been made in mentioning the 
Quaestors of Parricide; the other part, so to speak, 
being in the hands of Quaestors of the Classes,^ 
that is, of the Treasury. These latter, two in num- 
ber, like the former, acted as the treasurers of the 
Commonwealth, under the direction of tlie Senate. 
At about the present period two more were ap- 
pointed to serve as paymasters to the army, under 
the supervision of the Consuls.^ No inherent dig- 

^ Lir., IT. 53. tnrom comitArcntar.*' Toe., Ann., 

" Id., ib. 54. XI. 22. ** Ut, prsutcr duos nrimnos 

^ riut, Pabl., IS. Soo Nie- qaiustoreSi duo cxinsniibns ad ininia- 

bubr^f IlUt, vol II. p. 195. teriu lioUi priusto CKSont.** Liv., iv. 

'*■* A. C. 446. ** LXiii. anno post 43. Livy*s diilo, bowcvcr, is twouty« 

Torqouiios oxactos, ut rem mill- five years htor. 
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nity in ilic qnn^slorsliip cxc'iUmI llic PIcbciniis, wlicu 
tlie number of the fumncial Cluccstors was doubled, 
to demand that two of the four should be elected 
from their estate. Nor was it the value of the office 
in itself that rendered the Patricians anxious to 
change the form of the Plebeian claim, in such a 
way OS to make either estate eligible, which, as it 
left the election of Plebeians optional, rendered their 
elevation virtually impracticable. But the retiring 
QnsDstor was admitted to the Senate; so that the 
Plebeians were seeking to be Senators far more 
than to be Qutestors, while the Patricians were too 
zealous to keep the Senate free from Plebeians to 
allow them to enter the quaestorship. For some 
years, the four Quosstors were chosen just as the 
two had been. But in the election following that 
which disappointed the Tribune Mtrnius, three Quces- 
l4>n4 of (ho '.rnMiHury wvrv. eU^rUMl from Ihe Ple- 
beians. It was oi>ening the way to higher honors.^ 
lU*aetion ai^iinnl the Plebeians was not yet over; 
but its character was of altogether a milder kind. 
It might happen, as it did a few years sub- 
sequently, that the Patricians were able to con- 
trol an election of Tribunes so as to secure the 
choice of candidates whom they preferred.* But 
there was no longer a lack of hearts or voices to 
uphold the prerogatives of the Plebeians, nor did 
tliey think any of these more precious than the 

> A. C. 4CI8. ** rntrrnrtnii ml tomcwhAt premaUirely, " tho Ro- 

rondnlntiimn*' lriiiiii|>hofllocHAnoYiii iniui ftcoplo was viiioriotifl over 

li«)iiiiiiilttH vitlchiKtir.** Soo lltc dio rnlHcituit.** Vol. ii. p. 196. 
>\liii|(* !ini>init in l«iv., iv. rtr». 

** llciKcrorwnnl,'* w»)ji Niobiilir, * Lir., v. lo. 

25« 
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nomination of their own good magistrates. '^ la 
the matter come to such a pass," cried Trebonius, 
a Tribune, and the namesake of him wliose law 
provided the security of the tribunitian elections, 
<< to such a pass that our Tribunes are to be Patri- 
cians or Patricians' slaves?"^ And the answer 
was returned from the people, in spite of every 
cflbrt to close their mouths, when, ut the end of 
the year, four of six Military Tribunes were elected 
from the Plebeians.^ 

The turn in the tide, politically, implies a cor- 
responding turn, personally. Had not the fortunes 
of the Plebeians revived in private, they could not 
have thus revived in public It may have been the 
longer intervals of peace tliat gave the soldier thu 
chance of becoming a laborer. Or it may have 
been the richer rewards of warfare that gave Mm 
the opportunity of becoming a proprietor. In either 
case, the danger and the distress that had prevailed 
amongst the lower classes were partially relieved. 

^ Liy^ T. 11. fact that fonr ivoro Plolxsians, soo 

^ A. C. 399. liv^ V. 12. For tho Arnold's Ilist^ ck. xix. noto 9. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

NATIONAL POWER. 

**Iii pence tho people, And the prince In wort 
Conauto of rootlcrnte power in c«hnt were nuule; 
When the tiauli came, one sole Piototor iwayM.** 

DttTDBR. 

Wb have heard too much of enlistmeiiiB and 
campaigns to imagine tliat the attention of tlic Ro- 
niuiia wns coiic-ciitniUHl upon iK*rsoiiul or upon poli* 
tical interests. There were times when tlie {loor 
forgot Uieir poverty, and the inferiors their inferior* 
ity; times when tlie superiors ceased asserting their 
superiority, and tlie rich tlieir opulence. The debtor 
and the creditor liad then but one cause to espouse. 
Tlic Patrician and tlie Plebeian had then but one 
order to uphold. All were RomanS| if not of the 
snine degree, at any rate of the same nation. The 
cause of all was the maintenance and tlie extension 
of the national power. 

Wlien the Patricians held all the freedom as well 
as nil the aulhorily of the state, they had the ]>ower 
of nil order, rather than that of a nation, to sustain. 
So the Plebeians, when debarred alike from freedom 
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and from authority, were booiid to support the power 
of an order, in other words, of their superiors, rather 
Uian that of a nation in whieh they themselves were 
numbered. If they acted independently, they were 
equally confuied to the defence of an order, in other 
words, of their own body, not yet admitted as a part 
of tlie nation. ]]ut ihings wore ehangod. The order 
no longer stood out as the solitary object for the 
Patrician or the Plebeian to defend. Since the lat- 
ter had gained, since the former had conceded, the 
liberty that has been described, there was for both a 
national power to be maintained and to be extended. 

It is common to say that the national power is 
made up of the individual powers possessed by the 
members of the nation. Nor is this to be denied 
in the case of the Romans. Whatever measure of 
spiritual, intellectual, or physical power belonged to 
the individual, went to constitute the power of the 
nation. 

Yet it is true of the Romans as of all ancient 
races, that their national power rcstc'd upon the 
restriction mther than upon tlie development of tlieir 
individual powers. What they might have done for 
or by themselves was frequently either directly for- 
bidden or indirectly prevented by the necessity of 
devoting themselves to the national power. The ca- 
pacities which it required in ils service were the only 
ones to be developed in individuals. Those whieh it 
did not require were neglected, if not repressed. 

Now the capacities thus restricted amongst the Ro- 
mans were manifold. Almost all the spuritual pow- 
ers were of the number. Obedience was the only 
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real exception. To be able to exact it was one 
power. To be able to render it, was another. Both| 
however, depended upon physical rather than upon 
spiritual supports. Virtue itself was but physical va- 
lor.i go ^ith the intc'Ucctual powers. Not many of 
the higher abiliiics of the mind were in exercise. 
Those tliat were, received their support anil their gui- 
dance from physical means. The legislator framed 
his law to meet the physical wants of the nation. 
It was then maintained by physical defences against 
such as sliould altompt resistance. All that the judge, 
all that the general did, may be said to have been 
done with the same reference to physical power. 
Tlie intellectual strength that is above all physical 
necessities had but seldom appeared. 

Wliatever intellectual, whatever spuritnal powers 
were neither slighted nor subdued in the individual 
went to make up the |K>wcr of the nation. But it con* 
sisted far more in physical powers than in any others. 
However inferior the Roman was, spiritually or intel- 
lectually, he was full of physical vigor. No one 
could be a more effective laborer in his line. He 
did not labor at the loom or at the anviL Neither 
were his toils at the plough those of the patient 
husbnndnian. ])nt for endiimnce on the marrh and 
in the Fornni, for iron-sincwcd i>ersevcrance through 
all the coninidtitinn of civil life and all the hard- 
ships of military life, the Roman was unsiurpassed. 
The powers which each man exercised in these 

1 ** Now in tiMMo (Ifi^m mliiiiitiic^i nnmo nit oilier tpcrtiil Tiiiaes be> 

VTM ItonomI ill Homo nltovo nil Kifh-n. So tlinl Virtue in the Tjoiia 

oflicr virtues; nliiHi tlicy rnllcit nn^njiiniirh mi VnlmiiiiH*M/* Tlatt 

VirtiN, liy llir imiiic or Virttio U- C*or^ I, North*! tmiflntloii. 
•df, OS iiirliidiiig ill ilint (;encnil 
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ways formed the principal ingredients in llic power 
of ilic nation. 

How truly this national power had its source in 
centralization, is evident. Its very existence depended 
upon the repression of many faculties in order to 
bring out a few. The individual might strive here 
or sorrow there. But the powers which he longed 
or which he seemed to exert, apart from other mem- 
bers of the nation, were set aside, often condemned. 
Not of such powers was the national power com- 
posed. Not of such, therefore, was the exercise to 
be encouraged, even if it were allowed. 

The result of the national ' power will be found 
the same as its source. 

Its increase is first to be traced. We know wlierc 
to look for it. The energies to achieve it were those 
which triumph upon the battle field. All the more 
certainly would they be exerted there, in consequence 
of being unmingled with intellectual or spiritual 
energies that would have disturbed their action.^ 

Of the various nations nearest Rome, the Latins 
and the Ilernicans appear to have been the only 
allies, according to the treaties of Spurius Cassius. 
On the east, the Sabines were so completely de- 
feated by Horatius, the Consul at the time of the 
Decemvirs' fall, that they were glad to keep on 
terms of peace for many a succeeding year. The 
iEquians and the Volscians, towards the south, were 
more persevering in their hostilities ; and the contest 
between them and the Romans, after long fury and 

s " Un popolo d'croi." Quidi. 
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variable fortune on cither side, was still undecided 
at the period of our present observations. On the 
north also, tlic Etruscans were continually in arms, 
and often to the disadvantage of the enemies whom 
they had once, under Porscna, actually vanquished. 
Dnt ilic great ctinqucsU) of the century aflcr llic sc* 
cession were on llie Etruscan side. Fidena) fell ; the 
great city of Veii yielded after a siege of over nine 
years; and the Roman outposts were pushed near 
the Ciminian hills, thirty or forty miles north* 
wurds. 

The military organization of the nation was as- 
suming more defuiitc forms. The decision upon 
war at any time became a national procedure. 
Originally, it had been within tlie province of the 
Senate alone. But it was gradually (xansferrcd to 
the cognizance of the Ck^nturias ' and of the IVibes.^ 
It was at the b<'giuning of tlie contest with Veil 
that the troops of the Commonwealth were first 
regularly paid.^ Not long aflcr the troops went into 
tlioir first winter quarters at a distance from home.* 
From the beginning, the sliapes and sounds of war- 
fare had penetrated into the avocations usually the 
most devoted to i)eacc. The song of tlic Fmtres 
Arvalrs, the Brothers of the Fields, is an np|M*al to 
MarH, the god of war, that he would bless the la- 
bors of the plough and the pruning-hook. Bo the 
pnK*c8sion winding through the cultivated lands in 
the spring-time in order to insure the fruits of the 

' Liv^ ir. 9<). §cc Niebahr*! llittorf, vol. ii. p. 

« 111., VI. SI. 200. 

* la., IV. 59, CO. For Iti smonnt, * lAt^ v. S. 
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oarlh^ was one in which the hnsbaiulman does not 
appear to have put oIF the mien of the warrior. It 
was as if the llomans had vowed to have naught 
but war for their portion.^ 

The same temper showed itself in what may be 
called the diplomacy of the period. At about the 
time when Caius Canuleius held the tribunate, the 
Tribes were called together to arbitrate between their 
allies of Aricia and those of Ardea, both Latin 
towns. The question referred to the right of pro- 
perty in a certain piece of territory contiguous to 
both the towns which had submitted their respective 
claims to the Romans. Just as the votes of the 
Tribes were to be taken, Publius Scaptius, a Ple- 
beian, rose in his place and craved a Iiearing. lie 
was four-and-eighty years of age, he said, too old to 
serve his country in any other way tlian witli his 
tongue. With his memory, he might have added; 
for he proceeded, before the gaping people, to relate 
an early campaign against Corioli, to which tlic 
very land now in question then belonged, and of 
which the conquest had then been made by the 
Roman forces. It is said that the principal citizens 
exerted themselves to prevent the act of injustice 
suggested by the veteran's story. But there were 
few of the Romans to be actually pained by the 
decision of the Tribes that the disputed territory 
belonged to them. Ardea protested against the sen- 
tence, and threw off the Roman alliance. But the 
only redress to be obtained was the admission of 

V ** FnigQt Inttnunnf e( agnM." * *«An(l, with Uio bott ooUectioo of 
Tiboll^ II. L my tbonj^ito, 

I liavo uubition to tlio van." 

SlIIULKY. 
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many Ardcans amongst a colony appointed to take 
possession of tlie land that had been seized.^ 

Another incident terminates more to the honor of 
the Romans. Ten or twenty years after the present 
epoch of our history, it chanced that, amongst some 
Volscian captives, tlicrc were fonnd a few troop- 
ers from Tnscuhnu. Now Tuscuhnn had long been 
Uie most faithful and the most serviceable of all the 
I^tin allies of the Romans. But when these sol- 
diers taken with the Volscians declared that they 
had been scut by their government to aid the ene- 
mies of Rome, all else was forgotten by their en- 
raged victors. Without taking the pains to ascer- 
tain the truth or the falsehood of a confession ex- 
torted from the terrified prisoners, an army was sent 
out instantly to punish the city which it pleased 
the Senate thus hastily to consider faithless. The 
famous Camillii^, of whom we shall presiMitly have 
to read more, was put at the head of the cxiiedi- 
tion. As he marched beyond the plain and up the 
hill, the laborers were seen in the fields. The gates 
of the city stood open, and the very houses within 
were all unbarred. Instead of defending themselves 
by batt(*ry or spear, the Tusculans had n*solvcd to 
keep at their usual oennpalioiis, and let Uie un- 
worthy fury of their ftK»s die out for want of re^ist- 
anee. Cauiillus, the hero not \o have been re|N*lled, 
if the half rt*|H)rt(*d of him be true, by arms, was 
overcome by the passiveness ^^ of the people whom 
he was sent to vanquish. Perhaps at his suggestion, 

• l.iv.. III. 71,79, IV. 7, 11. 
1'* ** Vtctiii imiicuUfi.** Mr., vi. SC. 8oo Hat., Qun^ 38. 

vol.. t. 90 
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the Tnscnlans ilcspatchcd an embassy to Rome, 
where the Senate granted the peace so well deserved. 
Soon after, the whole people was admitted to the 
Boman citizenship.^^ The story of the campaign 
and of its conclusion embraces at once the dark 
and the bright points in the foreign relations of 
Rome. 

The increase of the national power affected the 
relations between the different classes of the Ro- 
mans. Not alone did the Patricians profit by the 
fruits of conquest The Plebeians, as members of 
the same nation, had their share in the captives or 
the spoils which went to iill Ihe national treasury* 
So, likewise, they obtained a part in whatever booty 
might be distributed amongst iht^ warriors by whom 
it had been won. Or, if they did not have their 
portion, they demanded it in terms which showed 
how well their privileges kept pace with the increas- 
ing resources of the nation. 

When Veii yielded, a large number of the con- 
querors undertook to remove to the conquered city. 
There, said many a struggling Plebeian, will I take 
my share of the public domain, and there shall be 
my home. Nay, returned the Patricians, ye have 
no right to the lands of the Commonwealth ; neither 
shall ye desert your homes with us to dwell in in- 
dependence in yonder dismantled city.^^ So widely 
did tliese sentiments prevail, that some of the Tri- 
bunes put their veto upon the demands of their 
brethren. The reelection of these Tribunes proved 

11 Lir^ Yi. 86. The rights wcro they wore full and oniiro. This thc>- 
probably incomploto, Uiough it has bccnino oftcrwanls. 
boen anpicd, on tho other hand, that ^ hiv^ v. 24 - 26, 29. 
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the majority to be on their 8idc. But on the other 
side stood other leaders advoeating the interests of 
their needier brethren. The opposing Tribunes, at 
the expiration of their si^cond term, were heavily 
fined.^ Yet the same assembly that declared against 
Uieui declared ngninst \\n\ nieaHUW which they hud 
opposed. ApparenUy, the Patricians had promised 
to concede the demand in ease it should be with- 
drawn from the assembly of the Tribes. At oil 
events the Senate decreed that seven jugers — in our 
measure about four acres — of the Veian territory 
should be assigned not only to each father of a 
family, but to every free adult or infant of the Com- 
monwealth.^^ A more ample grant had never been 
made to the Plebeians. Satisfied with the position 
which they had won at Rome, they ceased to think 
of removing to Vcii. 

lint upon llio c*hiHH<*H Hiill hnver Minn llir Ph*l»rinnH 
the cllcct of incn^aning national power was less fa- 
vond)le. The rlicnt had a prouder patron than of 
yore to serve. The bondman had a more exacting 
lord. Between the master and the slave, the chief 
and the retainer, the diiTcrcnce vfas greater than had 
ever before existed. Every year, the superior became 
unfitted for some occupation which lie had been 
sharing, in some degree, with his inferior. The 
latter, obliged to pursue the toils now despised by 
the former, sank to a lower level. Moreover, the 
number of dependants of every class was so aug- 
mented in eonseipuMHM! of sneeessfnl wars, as to 

«" •■ (^io<1, pmUfimnlni pnltilMi*, •* Thin WM In A. C. nw. I.ir^ 
rouiiiioni Irtltiiiiiiiiu itilcn-rsytSMrnt* v. 3ii. l)lo«l. Sic. (wli^rr tlic f|iifin- 
Ltr^ V. 29. titjr assigned if diflcrcnt), xtv. lOS. 
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render the iiuUvidnal depeiuhint less valuable to his 
poss(!Ssor. Some of the earlier clients, a few of the 
earlier bondmen, may have been borne up to higher 
places by the captives and aliens now pouring into 
Rome. But the greater proportion were depressed. 

This, perhaps, was the first proof occurrin'g to 
the Romans of the consequences always following 
successful warfare. Something had they seen in for- 
mer times, when one soldier after another returned 
from gallant exploits in the field to ignominious 
sufferings in the dungeon. Much more were they 
to see in later times. 

As the lowest sank at one end of the scale, the 
highest rose at the other. Between the Patricians 
and the Plebeians there was a growing equality. 
But between the chiefs and the masses of either 
order there was a growing inequality. The absolute 
authority donned by the general in battle returned 
with him to the Forum or the Senate-house. As 
tlie Consul or the Tribune was obliged to act in re- 
lation to the levy or the campaign, even so might 
he proceed in relation to the bill or the election. 
The heroes of war are everywhere in danger of be- 
coming the despots of peace. The reaction of vic- 
tory, at Rome as in all other places, threatened the 
liberty of the victors.^* 

Thus does tlie result of the national power at 
Rome turn out to be the same as its source. It 
sprang from centralization ; and to centralization it 
returns. 

^ "Ttioro is no snro foundntlon set on blood, 
No cortiiiu life acliievod by othon* ilcnth." 

King John, 



CHAPTER IX. 



CAJ^OLLUS AND MAiniilUS. 



''Hen qaantmn inter sa beUamI*\ 

Vitttiiuus, jEn.^ TL 890. 

At the very time when the Patricians and the 
Plebeians were more nearly united ttian they had 
ever been, the divisions between the higher and 
the lower members of either order became most 
glaring. This has been stated. To make it evi- 
dent, Mm livoH of CamilhiH and Maiilina lie o(N*n 
to our view. 

13otli were Patricians. Bnt one belonged to what 
may be called Uie higher class, inasmuch as it was 
the class holduig the most and making tlie most 
of authority. The other class, represented by the 
other Patrician, not only possessed less authority, 
bnt that which it did pos8i*ss it exorcised less pre- 
sumptuously. It was Uiis class which connected 
itself witli the main body of the Plcljcinns. Tlie 
higher class generally favored the Plebeians oidy 
to gain partisans to their own purposes from the 
lowest or the highest of the inferior order. 

Mareus Furius ('ainilhts was the elder of the 
two Patricians. Of lofty birth and commanding 

SO* 
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temper, he had risen tlirougk ^' other honors," iis 
tlie biographer styles them, to the censorship;^ next, 
and twice, to the military tribunate with consular 
power. A little later, he was appointed Dictator to 
conduct the armies against Veii, where he came 
off conqueror. Up to this time, apparently, Camil- 
lus had possessed the favor and the admiration of 
all classes. 

But it seems that the moment of peace was 
like the thaw of the wintry fame which he liad 
won in war. The men who had served under 
him were indignant at being obliged to restore 
a part of tlieir spoils, because he pleaded a vow 
of dedicating a tithe of the plunder to the gods. 
Their brethren, generally, took it ill that he op- 
posed their claims upon the Veian territory. Nor 
were there any classes besides his own whom his 
arrogant demeanor did not more or less offend. 
As one complaint in similar circumstances leads to 
another, the popularity of Camillus was soon dis- 
solved. He threw himself back upon the severer 
Patricians, with whom he was naturally allied. A 
few years subsequently, he was accused by a Tri- 
bune of having secreted the spoils of Falcrii, a 
city subdued by him. Conscious of tlie bitterness 
aroused against him, Camillus did not stay to meet 
his trial, but went into exile at Ardea. The Tribes 
confirmed Iiis banishment and added a heavy fine.^ 

1 A. C. 402. Pint, Cam^ 2 ; had recently fuUen in conflict 
where lib doinp in Uio oflicc ore This docs not sound like domestic 
described, especially his compelling liberty. See Yal. l^foz^ ii. 9. 1. 
unmarried men, "partly by per- 
suasion and portly by tlircat,** to « A. C. 390. Liy., v. 32. Pint, 
ospouso the widows of those who Cam., U, 12. 
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Tho year before, Marcus Manlios CapitolinoB 
had been one of the Consuls. Illustrious in de- 
scent, he was also strikingly gifted wiUi personal 
beauty and personal prowess*' An old historian 
lauds hitn still further for his ** eloquence, digiiityi 
intrepidity, and ctonfidcnce." ^ Some strong reasons 
exist for supposing him to have been an opponent 
of Camilhis. During his consulate, Manliim and 
his colleague were both seized with a prevailing 
epidemic. Immediately upon their recovery, tho 
Consuls wore required by the Senate to abdicate, 
while, in their stead, CamiUus was appointed In- 
tcrrex.^ The inference to be drawn is that the In- 
terrex was substituted by his faction in tlie place 
of two men belonging to an opposing party. No 
open declaration may have been made by Manlius 
against the higher Patricians. But all about him 
pointed him out as their natural antagonist. He 
was young, licroie, a.ipiriiig. Tlie name of Cnpito- 
linus, worn by one after another of the milder Patri- 
cians, was of itself a warning that Maidius belonged 
to the lower party, the friends of tho Plebeians. 

So may the younger Patrician have n^joioed at 
the exile of the oldrr. Caniillns liimseir, it was 
rr|H)r(4*d, departing through the giilcs of Uinuc, 
tiirnrd back towardn Oie Capitol, and pmyed lliat 
(lin |H:tiplc might be brought to feel their need of 
him whom they had banished. His imprecations 
seem to have been accepted and answered. The 

' Vlliiy ctitimcrnlr« tlir rcwAidi niA, roiindwlU iMritcr iinr<TllcliAt.** 

of hie t^allautrj. h'aL Hist, vti. Q. ClaiiiUnt, a|k AttL Gdl, xvii. 8. 
». n. 

* '* Klo<|iiciilia, diguiutc, ocrtmo- * LiVn v* 91< 
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very next year a host of Gauls, as they were called, 
came down from the North. Provoked by i\\v, ap- 
pearance of some ambassadors from Rome in a 
battle which they were fighting with the Etruscans, 
the barbarians pressed on to crush tlie Roman forces 
near the river Allia. The city was straightway 
wnippcd in bh)od and (lames. Houses crumbled 
and temples fell together as the funeral pyres of 
the unnumbered slain. It seems, on reading the* 
breathless tidings of disaster and ruin, as if the end 
of Rome were not only prefigured, but arrived.* 

It was more, however, than a single torrent of 
barbarians could do, to sweep aside the stream for 
which half the earth was destined to be the chan- 
nel. While most men fled, with wives and children 
and all that they could hope to save, some to Veii, 
and others to any and every place of refuge, a 
few,7 of stouter hearts, remained to protect the 
Capitol. Tliesc were many of the magistrates, to- 
gether with many more of the younger citizens, both 
Patricians and Plebeians. At their head, the iirst 
to advise tlie .defence of the citadel and Us holy 
temple, though all things else were lost, was Mar- 
cus Manlius, whose family name of Capitolinus 
appeared to be his natural inspiration to courage 
in such a cause.^ 

Not many days, or even hours, after the occupa- 
tion of the Capitol, its defenders were surprised 

* A. C. 389. Dates are jnst Zonaras (vxi. 23) includca their 

here more than nsually uncertain, families. 

See the narrative in Livy, y. 37 -41 : * ** Capta nibo, anctor in Capito- 

it cannot bo better told. linm confiigicndi fuit.*' I)o Vir. 

' Florus (i. 13) sajs a thousand \ 111., cap. xxiv. Cf« ^n., viii. 65S. 
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by <Iic miclilcii appearance of Ponlias Corainius, a 
young Plebeian. He came, through perils and in 
the face of death, with hopeful tidings. Camillus, 
supported by the people of Ardea, having gained 
some advantages over the Gauls, had been called 
by his cotnitrymen at Vcii io take tlic command 
of their forces. lie was wailing, announced his 
counigeous mcsst^nger, the consent of such magis- 
trates as had survived the recent slaughter, to put 
himself at the head of those who wished him for 
their leader. K the band then gatliered in the 
Capitol, were, as is very likely, among the adver- 
saries of Camillus, tliis application must have been 
intended cither as a bitter taunt to them or else 
as a glorious proof from him of fidelity to the laws 
under which he had been exiled. However this may 
may have been, he was instantly deohuiHl Dictator, 
and Pont ins Ck>nitnius bore back a proehmialton from 
the scanty Senate, appointing Camillus to absolute 
authority over all who still confessed tlie name of 
Rome. The tradition of his subsequent successes is 
evidently exaggerated. But it is safe to read that 
the Dictator joined his fom^s to those of the neigh- 
boring southern states whence the Gauls were driven 
norMiwunlH. Tlic bnrbarian garrison, \vtl in charge 
of Rome, was eonipellcd to save itself by surren- 
der of ils phnider.^ 

Meanwhile, the Capitol had been assailed by 
nighty and nearly lost Its safety and the repulse 

• Tliw nrrotint b, \n pomo re- rotinfin^; frtr tlic rv< rent of tlic (iaiiIh, 
9|myK ronjrrtiiml. rnl>l»hH (ii. wlik'h lio im|itilrii t«i nil hun«ioii of 
18) snyi luitliiiii; uf Cnitiilliif in iic- lliiir own Icrrilitrict in liio Ntirtli. 
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of the barbarians were ascribed entirely to Manlius, 
more wakeful than the rest to defend the remains 
of Rome. To Iiim eacli one of his companions 
brought something from his stores, as the only re- 
ward then at command. Six months had elapsed 
since tlieir occupation of the citadel, when the 
force besieghig them was driven from the ruins of 
' the city, and Camillus returned to liberate his coun- 
trymen, wellnigh destroyed, as Plutarch says, by 
famine.^^ 

The meeting can be easily conceived. Dismal as 
was the aspect of the city, it was again in the pos- 
session of its own Romans. Camillus and Manlius, 
however hostile in former days, now greeted each 
other as the preservers of iheir country. Aroiuid 
them pressed Patricians and Plebeians forgetful of 
their former troubles in presence of their returning 
hopes. The priests hastened to produce the holy 
relics that had been rescued from destruction, and 
in the midst of sacrifices and vows to the gods, 
the people were re-unitcd.^^ 

One tradition of the time is to be remembered. 
When the Grauls, in the moment of triumph, de- 
manded from the Romans who sought to regain 
possession of their ruined city, a ransom for it so 
enormous as to make them think wistfully of the 
treasures contained in their temples, the matrons 
brought out their jewels or their hoards to satisfy 
the covetous barbarians. On the retreat of the in- 
vaders, the matrons were not only publicly thanked, 

^ riat., Cam., 30. i^ Id., ib., 30. Liv., v. 49. 
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but lioiiorud witli the peculiar privilege, as it was 
then esteemed, of having a eulogy pronounced upon 
tliem at their death.^^ Tradition though this be 
about the ofTering and the requital, it is better than 
many authentic pages concerning on assembly or a 
campaign. 

Other grateful memories belong to the period. 
Tlic gmnt of citizenship was made to the inlia* 
bitants of Ccere in Italy and to those of Massilia in 
Ghiul.^ At Cecre the fugitive priests and Vestal 
Virgins had found refuge. From Massilia oflfcrs of 
aid had been sent to Rome.^^ • 

Yet there were losses and sorrows that no day of 
triumph could repair. Lands were wasted. Homes 
were ruined. Friends were gone, slain or over- 
whelmed by their calamities. The feeble were hope- 
less of recovering strength. The brave were dispi- 
rilrd by Uic5 vrry rxigoncy of the dcniuiids upon 
Uieir courage. Such, in fine, was the universal de- 
pression, that, on the approach of some enemies in 
arms, the Romans fled from them as they had fled 
from tlie Gauls.^ Nor was this alL Nearly the 
entire iK*ople joined in the proposal of removing to 
Vcii. 

In such seasons, Uie irue Roman showed nil his 
greatness, (jrenter by far than he had been upon 
the field of battk*, was Camiilns in the diHtracted 
city. It was he who, in the ancient phmse, recon- 



'* JA\\ T. 50. 1>hh1. Slr^ xir. " rommcmoratol, nftcnmnln, m 
1 1 A. iIm) J*oi»ulirii|;iii. Sr«« NirlNtlir'n 

>'* l«iv., V. Ml. }\ni^ TOl. 11^ nolo 1258, iiikI text 

'* thisltti., XVI 11. 5. 
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cilcd the city to its citizens and the citizens to their 
city.w 

They who had already emigrated were recalled. 
The poor were assisted in the work of rebuilding. 
The rich were induced to do their part So, 
within a year, as the historian says, a new city 
was standing,^^ safe from the attacks of foes and 
from the doubts of its own inhabitants. The ad- 
mission of four new Tribes within four years ^® 
from the inroad of the Ghiuls proves the restora- 
tion of general tranquillity. 

But prosperity was still very far from being gene- 
ral. All the old burdens had been replaced and 
augmented. As in former times, the energies of 
men were absorbed in the wastes kept open by war 
abroad and taxation, mingled with oppression, at 
home. One year, the tenth from the invasion, the 
Tribunes appear earnest in demanding a new Cen- 
sus.^ This was both to ascertain the extent of the 
obligations in which the needy were involved, and 
to obtain some relief or equity in the apportion- 
ment of the taxes, long since depending upon the 
pleasure of the Censors. Within two years more, 
the Tribunes are seen resisting an enlistment, 
and urging, as the condition of submitting to it, 
that none who go to war shall be taxed or sued 
until the campaign is cnded.^ From the same 
causes the same consequences followed as of old. 
The anger of the poor, untempered by reason, and 

^ " Sic et oppidnm eWibiu et * a. C. 385. Ur^ vi. 5. 

cWos onpido roildidit.'* Do Yir. » t^ n. qt 

III., cup. XXIV. ia.,lD.Z7. 

n Liv, VI. 4. » Id., ib. 21. 
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Hint of the rioli, nii(ciii|)crcil l>y Ikmk^voIciicc, booh 
burst into llanies. 

Already had the Buflcrings of the lower estate 
called forth a champion from amongst the Patri- 
cians. Manlius Capitolinns, always, as has been 
snp|>oR(Ml, frirndly Ui Iho lMi!beianH| b(*runie ihrir 
avowed supporter ** about six years after the capture 
of Rome. Obtaining the cooperation of the Tri- 
bunes, he introduced some propositions concerning 
the division of lands and the discharge of debts 
nmongHt the poor.^ Opposition was to have been 
expected. It merely diverted Manlius from words to 
deeds. One day, he saved a Plebeian from im- 
prisonment by paying the debts for which the man 
had been arrested. Another day, he made his chari- 
ties more general by parting with the bulk of his 
patrimony in order to n^Iieve the miserable. 

Al. ihis llie Palrieians rosi^ conl(*niplu«Mis and me- 
nacing. Liberal men, as they called themselves, as 
well us iliose confc^ssedly illilM^nd, hud no idea of 
allowing Manlius to coniinue his odices of beneft- 
cence. They were offices of scditiousness in the eyes 
of his adversaries. 

An extreme Patrician, Cornelius Cossus, had rc- 
reully been nppoinied to the dictatorship, in order, 
as was averred, to n^pel the forces of several hos- 
tile nations. Dut Manlhis was thought to Im^ a more 
ilangerous enemy than tlic combined armies upon 
the frontiers ; and Cornelius Cossus was summoned 
\o return against hint. On being ordered to apinnir 

•1 " ro|mliin> fnctiiH.** JJv., vi. 11. ** A|»|)Un., Do Ilcb. Itnl, ix. 
VOL. 1 87 
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before the Dictiitor, Manlins obeyed not only Aviih- 
ont evasion, bnt \vith some eagerness. It was to 
show, us his enemies would say, that he was sup- 
ported against the highest authority of the Com- 
monwealth. But his readiness to eomc forward 
may, with much greater propriety, be interpreted as 
the conseiousness of innocence. For his followers, 
although appearing in numbers so great as to alarm 
his opponents, do not seem to have had any in- 
struction from liim, or any intent of their own, to 
defend him by force. Charged with holding meet- 
ings by nighty and engaging in various disorderly 
pracliccH, he failed U^ a])pea8e Hit! Dictator, by whom 
he was committtul to prison. I To made no other re- 
sistance than in appealing to the deities of the Capi- 
tol that they would protect their soldier and de- 
fender.^ 

The greater part of the Plebeians, as the story 
ran, assumed the signs of mourning. Two thousand 
of their number were promised lands in one of the 
newly-conqncred towns ; but the boon was too small 
to satisfy them, whether they were traitc»rs or friends 
to their fallen benefactor. Cossus withdrew from the 
dictatorship, probably on account of its term having 
expired. The clamor of the people increasing as 
he and his twenty-four lictors disappeared, the 
Senate were obliged to release their prisoner, lest, 
the crowds increasing round the prison night and 
day should effect his liberation by means of their 
own. 

" Lir., VI. 16. 
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However gcncrons lind been the liitciitionB of 
MaiiUus before his confinement, be would nevertbe- 
less eome fortli from prison wiUi more desire to 
humble bis adversaries than to benefit his inferiors 
or his followers. Forpivrness of injuries was not a 
Roman virtue, and Manlius abandoned himself to 
the bitter haired and vindieiiveness aecounted by 
most men blameworthy only when failing of being 
gratified. The secret meetings concerning which he 
hod been accnised were soon renewed, with the very 
designs falsely urged before as the reasons for his 
arn^st and im|)riBonment. 

Ere the settlement of his plans, defensive or ag- 
grcssive, his old enemy Camillua was chosen, for the 
fifth time, to the military tribunate with consular 
power.** The contrast between the triumph of his 
rival and his own shame w^ould act like fiery poison 
np«>n u Houl like lliut of Miuilins; eH|MH*ially at a 
moment of resolution such as had now arrived. 
Some charge, perhaps Ihat of aspiring aRer royalty, 
was made in relation to him before the Senate, who 
straightway authorized the magistrates to take any 
measures, legal or illegal, as they pleased, against 
him, as an enemy of the public safety. At this two 
Tribunc^s of the Pl(*l>eians sunnnoned him to stand 
his trial l)efore the Centnrias. 

Ihit when, on Hie day appointed, he ap|>eared, 
surrounded by a throng of citizens who owed lum 
their lives or their liberties, his wounds bared and 

«• A. 0.382, Mr., VI. 10. 
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his arms outstretched to the Capitol, there was not 
one of the five classes, nor one, perhaps, of all the 
Centurias, to believe Manlius guilty of treachery to 
his country or his countrymen. Granting, it would 
be murmured, that he hath bearded the chiefs of his 
order. Is not that, the mass of the people would 
exclaim, to his honor? And hath he not been, they 
would add, our own unbounded benefactor? lie 
was on the point of being acquitted when his ad- 
versaries in office adjourned the trial to another 
place from which there was no prospect towards the 
Capitol.^ It is reported, and on good authority,^" 
that Camillus was named Dictator to conduct the 
prosccuiiou ngainnt his unri>rtnnate antagonist. CiT- 
laiuly the parly of CamilhiH (riinuphcd. lint it jh 
not clear whether Manlius submitted to a second 
trial, or whether, resisting it, he seized the Capitol, 
and there perished in endeavoring to defend himself 
by force. He died abjured by his family and 
branded by his foes as a common outlaw.^ Wars 
followed, as though to peal his requiem ; while the 
groans of dying men resounded where pestilence 
smote its struggling victims in the very streets of 
Rome. 

Thus fell another martyr to the; liberty of the 
Plebcrians. Nor would it be Hnpport(*d by any but 
martyrs until the order was unitcil in maintaining 
it for themselves. But deeper than ever were the 
chasms that separated Plebeian from Plebeian, as 



» Pint, Cam., 36. Liv., vi. 20. ^ Liv., vi. 20. Dion. Cass., 
^ ZoiiaraSy vii. 24. Frag, rciresc, xxxi. 
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woU as Patrician from Patrician. Tlicy mcanwiiilc, 
who rejoiced iliat it was so, that such as Man« 
lius must fall, or such as Caniillus must rule su- 
preme, were not the men whom God long suflfers, 
even where He has doomed them to walk in dark- 
nc8s<. 



n^ 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LICIOTAN LAWS. 

** It b Tain to lay that enlightened statesmen will be able to adjust these 
clashing interests, and render them all subservient to the public good." 

Madison, FtderaUti^ No. x. 

Onk of the Tribunes, chosen after the return of 
the Plebeians from the Saered Hill, was a Lieinius.^ 
The first Military Tribune with Consular Power 
elected from the Plebeians was another, Licinius 
Calvus.^ The third great man of this distinguished 
family was Caius Licinius Calvus Stolo, who, in 
the prime of life and of popularity, was chosen 
among the Tribunes of the Plebeians for tlie sev- 
enth year following the death of Manlius tlie Pa- 
trician.' 

Another Ph»l)eiun, liUeius Rexlius by iianie, was 
chosen Tribune at the same lime. If not already, 
he soon became the trie<l friend of I/icinius Stolo. 
Sextius was the younger,^ but not the less earnest 
of the two. 

1 Livy makes him one of the first the dates, howeveri being altogether 

two ( II . 33). Cf. Dion. Hal., vi. 89. arbitrary. 
« Lit., v. 12. 

* Chosen in A. C. 876 for 375, * **Adole8€Ciis.'* Lir., vi. 34. 
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}M]\ belonged to ilmt portion of the Plebeians 
8npiM>sed to have been latterly eonnectcd with the 
lil>cral Patricians. The more influential and by far 
the more reputable members of the lower estate 
were numbered in this party. 

()ppos4*d to it were two other parties of PlebtMans. 
One consisted of the few who, rising to wealth or 
to mnk, cast oil' tlic bonds uniting them to the 
lower estate. They preferred to be upstarts amongst 
the Patricians rather than to be leaders amongst 
the Plebeians. As a matter of course, they became 
the parasites of tlie illibend Patricians. 

To the same body was attached another Plebeian 
party. This was formed of tlie inferior classes be- 
longing to the lower estate. By the higher classes 
of their own estate, as well by the allies of the 
lib(*ml as by those of the illiberal Patricians, these 
iur(*rii>r IMfbi'iann witc geni'tally disn^gsirded. . They 
were the later comers. Or they were the poor and 
the degrad(Hl amongst tlie t^irlicT comers. As such, 
they had no other resource but to depend on the lar- 
gesses or the commissions of the most lordly of the 
Patri(*ians. 

This division of the Plebeians is a point to be 
distinclly marked. AVhile there W(Te but two par- 
ties, that is the liberal and the illiberal, amongst tlie 
Patricians, there wen; no less than tliree amongst 
the Plebeians. 

But one of the three could be called a Plebeian 
party. That was the lunly containing the nerve and 
sinew of the order, and uniliiig only with the libenU 
Patricians, and with them only upon comparatively 
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independent tenns. The other two parties were 
nothing but servile retainers of the illibeml Patri- 
cians. 

It was to the first, to the real Plebeian party, 
that liicinius Slolo and his colleague Sextius be- 
longed by birth. Marriage had eonneeted Licinius 
with the liberal Patricians. ITis wife was Wm dungh- 
tcr of Marcus Fabius Ambustus, a Patrician of higli 
descent and brilliant fame, who had recently been 
a Military Tribune with Consular Power.* 

A tradition of no sort of value represented the 
Patrician and the Plebeian as having combined to 
support one and the same cause in consequence of a 
whim of the wife and daughter through whom they 
were connected.** Some revolutions, it is true, are 
the eflfect of an instant's passion or an hour's weak- 
ness. Nor can they then make use of subsequent 
achievements to conceal the caprices or the excite- 
ments in which they originated. But a change like 
that attempted by Licinius with the help of his 
father-in-law, his colleague, and his frieniltt, reached 
back one hundred years and more to the law lor 
which Cassius died, and forward to the end of the 
Commonwealth. It opened new honors as well as 



* Tiiv^ VI. 22. Imvinjr marriwl a Plclx^ian. Liv., 

* The Btory ran lu follows: — vi. 34. it is only iiccciMiirY to n:- 
SU>lo*8 wife was one of two sisters, peat the coiuiiiou remark, that this 
Uio elder lieing married to a Patri- timid creature who had never heard 
cian, at this time a Military Tri- the knocking of the lictors wos tho 
bune. Tho younger, being on a daughter of a Patrician and a Mili- 
visit in her sister's house, was so tary Tribune. Besides, tho aim of 
startled by tho unusual knocking of Licinius Stolo was not to moke him- 
tho lictors attending the Tribune at self a Military Tribune, but to do 
tlio door, that tho elder laughed at away with tho oi&oo oltcjgetlicr. 
her fears with somo scorn for her 
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fresh resources to the Plebeians. Probably, the Tri- 
bune was raised to his ofTicc because he had sliown 
tlie detemiinaiion to use its powers for the good of 
his order and of his country. 

liirinius and Sextius together brought forward 
the three bills beuriiig the name of Licinius ns their 
aulhor. One, snys the liistorian, ran concerning 
d(*l>ts. It provident that tlie interest already paid 
being deducted from the principal, the remainder 
nhonld be discharged, in ecpial instalments, within 
three yearn.^ 'V\u*. Hhitules against exej^snive rales 
of interest, as well as those; against arbitrary mea- 
sures of exacting the principal of a debt, had utterly 
failed. It was plain, therefore, to any one who thought 
upon the matter, — in which eflbrt of thought^ how- 
ever, the power of all reformers begins, — that the 
step to pa*vent the ^aerillee of the debtor to the 
creditor was still to be taken. Many of the cre- 
ditors themselves would have acknowledged that 
this was desirable. 

The next bill of the tlirt*e related to the public 
lands. It prohibited any one from occupying more 
than five hnndrtnl jngers, aliont three hundred acres, 
at the same time that it re(4aimed all above that 
limit from Hie presnil. (NTupantn, with the object of 
making suilnbh; apportionmcMits amongst the )N*ople 
at hirgf." Two further chumes foHowed, one onlering 

V ** C. Licinin^ ct L. Soxliiif pn>- * Th« tcrmfl thai Ury (ti. 35) 

iiiiil|*nTcro lcj:rji, .... iinnm «lo iTlir«nr« «ro only thwc: — " I)o 

tiTr nitrno, lit, ilnlitrio r<i ilc rn|t||i*, iiiinIo ni;mniiii| no i|iiiii \*\nn f|iiin* 

i|iuM it^iiri^ ]irrtMnncmliiiH f«*ri, iil, pmlft jn^cm njjri |M»«f»iiU«n'l ** ; 

«|ii04) miiicrcii^cl, tiinmio irtpiH |K>r* wliiili may lic«t lio coni|>U'(cd fioin 

tNtnibii^ IKTwhcriMnr/* l*ir., vi. NirUiilir'R nccottitl, vol iit. p. IC. 

:iri. S<*r, niMi, Vnrro, Uc Uc UiHlirn, I. 
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that a certain number of freemen should be em- 
ployed on every estate, and anoUiiT forbidding any 
single citizen to send out more than a hundred of 
the larger or five hundred of the smaller cattle to 
graze upon the public pastures.^ These latter de- 
tails are important in relation not so much to 
the bill itself, as to the sinmltunomis iiic*rcase of 
wealth and slavery which they plainly signify. As 
the first bill undertook to prohibit the bondage 
springing from too great poverty, so the second 
aimed at preventing the oppression springing from 
too great opulence. 

A third bill declared the oflicc of Military Tri- 
bunate with Consular Power to be at an end. In 
its room the consulate was restored with full pro- 
vision that one of the two Consuls should be taken 
from the Plebeians.^^ The argument adduced in 
favor of this last bill appears to have been the 
urgent want of the Plebeians to possess a greater 
share in the government than was vested in their 
Tribunes, ^diles, and Qntcstors. Otherwise, dc- 
clarcd Licinius and his colleague, there will be 
no security that our debts will be settled or that 
our lands will be obtained.^^ 

Such were the three Licinian bills, and it would 
be difficult in our own day to frame three others 
reaching to a further or fulfilling a larger reform. 



3. As to the Agri being tho public ^^ ** No tribonornm militam co- 

lancU, there need bo no doubt after mitia fiercnt, consnlumque utiquo 

tho admirable articles by Prof. Long alter ex plebe crcaretnr." Liv., vi. 

in the Classical Mnsonm, vol. ii. 35. 

* Anpian., Do Boll. Civ., i. 8. " Tlili is tlio report of tlio argu- 

Seo lliebulir again. mont iu Id., vi. 37. 
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<* Every thing," says ilic hisUirian, " was pointed ngninst 
the power of the Patricians in order to provide for 
the eomfort of the Plebeians."^ This to a certain 
degree was true. It was chiefly from the Patri- 
cian that the bill concerning debts detracted the 
nsuriouH gains which had been counted upon. ]t 
was chiefly from him that the lands indicated in 
the second bill were io be withdrawn. It was alto- 
gether from him tliat the honors of the consulship 
were to be derogated. On the other hand, the 
Ph*l>rian9, save the few proprietors and creditors 
amongst them, gained by every measure that had 
Immmi proposed. The poor man saw himself about 
io be snatched from bondage and endowed witli 
an estate. He who was above the fear of desti- 
tution or of del)t beheld the highest oflTice in the 
state on the point of being brought within his 
reacli. Well might the exultation on the side of 
the Plebeians have been universal* 

It is not too much to attribute to Licinius Stolo 
the design of re-uniting the divided members of 
the Plebeian body. Not one of them, not the 
richest parasite or the poorest dependent of the Pa- 
tricians, but seems called back by tliese bills to 
stand with his own onler from that time forward. 
If this was so, Licinius Stolo was the greatest 
leader whom the Plebeians had as yet obtained. 

But from the first, he was disapjiointed. The 
Plebeians who most wanted relief eared so little for 
having the consulship o{)cned to the richer men of 

1^ " liop^ oinncfl lulvcrMS o|tcs |>Alririonim ct pro coiiimodif plc(>U.** 
Li¥., VI. 35. 
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their estate, that tliey would readily have dropiMnl 
the bill concerning it, lest such a demand should 
endanger their own desires. In the same tamper, 
the more eminent men of the order, themselves 
among the creditors of the poor and the tenants 
of the public domain, would have quashed the pro- 
ceedings of the Tribunes respecting the discharge of 
debt and the distribution of land, so that Ihey car- 
ried the third bill only, which would make them 
Consuls without disturbing them in their posses- 
sions. 

Wliile the Plebeians continued severed from one 
another, tlie Patricians drew together in resistance 
to the bills. Had the earth opened beneath their 
feet to emit some monster, it would have been but 
little more astounding than the appearance of a 
Tribune like Licinius Stolo. Yet there he stood 
demanding at once all that it had cost his prede- 
cessors their utmost energy to demand singly, and 
at long intervals, from the Patricians. Nothing was 
to be done but to unite in ovcrwhelniing him and 
his supporters. ^' Great things were those that he 
claimed," chimes in the historian, ^'and not to be 
secured without the greatest contention." ^^ 

The very comprehensiveness of his measures proved 
the safeguard of Licinius. Had he preferred but 
one of his three demands, he would have been un- 
hesitatingly opposed by the great majority of the 
Patricians. On the other hand, he would have had 
comparatively doubtful support from the Plebeians. 

IS (t Cancta ingcntia ot qaas sine certamino maximo obtineri non 
possouU" Liv^ vi. 35. 
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If tho interests of the poorer Plebeians alone had 
been consnltcd, they would not have been much 
more active or able in backing their Tribunes ; 
while the riclicr men would have gone over in a 
body to side with the public tenants and the pri- 
vale creditors amongst the ralricians. Or siippon- 
ing the case reversed, and the bill relating to the 
consulship to have been brought forward olonci the 
debtors and the homeless citizens would have given 
it too little help with hands or hearts to secure its 
passage as a law. Tlie great encouragement, there- 
fore, to have cheered Licinius and Sextius must 
have been their conviction that they had designed 
their reforms upon a suflieiently expanded scale. 

The cords, however, by which alone the bills could 
be raised to the higlier place of laws, were much 
too knotted to bear a stmin without both gmting 
and drhiy. Ah hdou (Ih liii*iniuH nnd Hrxliiis liihl 
their proposals before the Tribes, every one of Iheir 
eight colleagues vetoed tlie rea<ling of the bills. 

Nothing could be done by two Tribunes, if the 
rest were against them, except to be resolute and 
watch tlie opportunity for retaliation. At the elee* 
tion of the Military Tribunes, about six months after 
the l>rginning of the tribnnitian year, Licinius nnd 
his friend interposed their vetoes, and prevented a 
vote from being thrown. No nmgistmtes could re- 
main in oflice after their terms were expired, whether 
there were any successors or not to come after 
them. Aceonlingly, the Commonwealth remained 
without either Military Tribunes or Consuls at it^i 
heail, although the vacant places were nominally 
VOL. I. 2a 
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lillcd by one Intcrrcx after another, ap])ointed by 
the Senate to keep up the name of government^ 
and to hold the eleetions the moment that the Tri- 
bunes withdrew their vetoes or left their oflices. 
.At the elose of the year Licinins and Sextins 
were both reelected, but with colleagues ou the side 
of their antagonists. Some time afterwards, whether 
in that year or another is unknown, it became ne- 
cessary to allow the other elections to proceed. The 
people of Tusculum, formerly the allies, and latterly, 
after the campaign of Camillus, the adopted citizens 
of Rome, were in such peril from the attacks of the 
Latins of Yelitro), that no good Roman could hesi- 
tate to send them assistance.^^ As an army could 
not go forth without its leaders, the election of Con- 
suls or Military Tribunes was indispensable. Lici- 
nius, therefore, with his colleague, withdrew from 
the opposition hitherto unflinchingly maintained. 
Six Military Tribunes were chosen, three from the 
illiberal and three from the liberal Patricians. The 
latter probably received all the Plebeian sufirages, 
there having been no Plebeian amongst the candi- 
dates. The Plebeians, indeed, owed it to their Tri- 
bunes to abstain from seeking an ofHce of which the 
bills in abeyance requircMl the abolishment At all 
events, they showed increasing inclination to sustain 
Liehiius and Sextins, both by reelecting them, pcT- 
haps for several years, and by choosing at length 
three other Tribunes with them in favor of the bills. 
But five, consequently, remained in opposition to 

i« •( Yerecundia maximo non patrca modo, sod ctiam plobom movit" 
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the bills. The proBpccts of the measures were fur- 
ther brightened by the election of Fabius Ambustus, 
the father-in-law of Licinius, and his zealous sup- 
porter,^ to the military tribunate. This seems to 
have been the seventh year following the proi^osal 
of the bills.w 

Iiicinius and hia colleague had learned a great 
deal during the long conlrntion Ju which they had 
been involved. It was constantly repeated in their 
hearing, that not a Plebeian in the whole estate 
was fit to take the' part in the auspices and the 
religious ceremonies incumbent upon the Consuls. 
The same objection had overborne the exertions 
of Caius Canuleius, three quarters of a century be- 
fore. Licinius saw he must not only cut the noose, 
but burn the rope, that it might never be tied 
again. No oirico, ritual or civil, was more really 
hononibli; than that of Ihe Duumvirn, in nuinlM^r 
two, ns their name denotes, whoso duty and whose 
privilege it was to consult the Sibylline books for 
the instruction of the people in every season of 
doubt or peril. They were, moreover, the presiding 
oHicers at the festivals of Apollo, to whose in9|iira- 
tions the holy books of the Sibyl were ascribed. 
Ah was always the rase with snrli exalted function- 
aries, they held their places for life free from all the 
t>liligations of ordinary eitixens. This wns the odice 
which Licinius resolved to claim for the Plebeians. 

^ ** Fftliinf qii<K|tic, .... f)im> girrn mmi lio lAkcn m parrtr con- 

mm 1r|;iiiii niirlor ftirrnt, cnrtiin jrotiinil in rtlnlion to Uio rfiruiio- 

pti»«orrni ra linml ihibittm rcrclMU.'* hnricnl dclaili, wlitrli U b U>lli unc- 

Lir., VI. .10. Ini« nml iiiipoMtble lo ilctcniitiio 

••A. C, 309. Tlio nnrmtivclicro |tre(*tscly. 
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He did 80 by setting forth an additional bill pro- 
posing the election of Decemvirs, live from tlic Ple- 
beians and five from the Patricians, to take tlie 
place of the Patrician Duumvirs.^^ The idea of a 
Plebeian in tlie possession of the public unspiccs 
was simpler from that day forward. Could be be a 
Decemvir, he coiild be also a Consul. 

The bill concerning the Decemvirs could only be 
joined, for the present, with the other three, to bide 
its time. Notvdthstanding the countenance of his 
father-in-law, the Military Tribune, notwithstanding 
the favor of his colleagues, the four Plebeian Tri- 
bunes, it was impossible* for Licinius to carry his 
measures while the other five Tribunes of the Ple- 
beians continued their interposition against the bills. 
But he and Sextius were once more reelected. They 
had their adherents, though they had their oppo« 
nents. So earnestly were they supported at this 
election, that the college of Tribunes appears to 
have been filled from amongst their partisans. 

The strife, however, was far from being ended. 
At the summons of the ten Tribunes, the Tribes 
assembled. Borne up by the united Plebeians, the 
bills that had hung and wavered in the air seemed 
sure of firm support and rest at hist. Already were 
the first votes t^iken, when four-and-twenty lictors 
appeared, ushering a crowd of Senators and younger 
Patricians, perhaps with some * Plebeians amongst 

^^ ** Ut pro (laamviris sacris f.i- care nn honest interpretation of the 

cicndis dcccmyiri crccntur, ita ut Sihyllino books, ^vhicli were rery 

pars ex plelH), pan ex patribiia fiat." likely often turned against the Plc- 

lAY^ II. 37. Arnold Uiinks that bcians. Ilist. Some, vol. ii. p. 44. 
Licinius bad it also in view to se- 
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ilicm, into the Forum. It was an onslaught raUics 
than^ a procession, as all men knew ; and the eyer 
that were strained to sec the Dictator whom the lie- 
tors and the Senators attended, soon beheld Camillus, 
swelling, as he is described, with wrath and menace '^ 
against bills. Tribes, and Tribunes. The old war- 
rior did not doubt that the sun would stand still 
at his conunnnd. Wiih his own voice, he ordered 
the Tribunes to see that the Tribes threw not ano- 
ther vote. A pause ensued amongst the people, if 
the Tribunes conipltrd, the bills were doomed. 

Far from thaf^ they bade the Tribes go on and vote 
OS they had begun. Camillus, astonished, still more 
infuriated, commanded his lictors to break up the 
assembly at once, and proclaim, as they did so, that 
if a man lingered in the Forum, the Dictator would 
call every one fit for service to his standard, and 
march from llonio without delay. Again the Tri- 
bunes dared resistance, and, this time, something 
more. They drclarod that if the Dictator did not 
instantly recall his lictors and refract his proclama- 
tion, they, the Tribunes, according to their right, 
would subject him to a fine five times the highest 
mtc of the Census, so soon as his dictatorship ex- 
pirrd. 'J'lie furlaina lions of the Trilx^s proved that 
the throat would be fnllillod. Camillus retreated, so 
fairly overeonif*, as to abdicate iinnirdiately after* 
wanls, under aome pn»trncc of faulty auspices. ^^ 

8uch a victory, so far beyond any triumph of the 
lower rstato. in forinrr linirs was enough for one 

»• •• rictitis Irrt) miimnimi|tic.** '*• J#iv^ vi. .IS. CV>iti|mru Tint, 
Liv., Ti. ns. Cnm., nil. 

«8* 
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day. Tlic assembly separated to meet in greater 
calmness at another time, lint before they could be 
again convened, the Plebeians seem to have been 
in some way worked upon to such a degree, that, 
when the four bills wen^ submitted to the decision 
of the Tribes, the two concerning lands and debts 
were alone accepted. The party io whom these 
bills had all along been the most desirable was 
composed, it must be remembered, of the poorer 
Plebeians. As such they were generally the retain- 
ers of the richer Patricians. It is easy to conceive 
how the Patricians allowed their dependants to pass 
the measures of relief, if they could but prevent 
the passage of the measures concerning the odiccs 
to which the more strcninons Plebeians aspired. 
Farther off than ever must have seemed the union 
of the Plebeians. Licinius was disappointed, but 
not confounded. With a sneer at the selfishness as 
well as the blindness of those who had voted only 
for what they themselves most wanted, he bade 
them mark that they could not eat, if they woidd 
not drink.^ He totally refused to separate the bills. 
To consent to their division would have been equi- 
valent to consenting to the division of the Ple- 
beians. 

His resolution had its reward. The liberal Patri- 
cians, struck by the demeanor of their Plebeian as- 
sociates, seem to have rallied to their support A 
moderate Patrician, connected with the Licinian fa- 
mily, was appointed to the dictatorship. He chose 

^ Dion. Cosa., Fkng. xxxni^ with tlie note of Rcimar. 
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a member of the same lionse for his Muster of the 
Kiiights.^ It is by no means certain that these 
functionaries took any measures to uphold their 
kinsman." But their ap|K>intment shows that the 
liberal Patricians were in the majority. This would 
aiiiuiale Liriuius. It would nn^all the Plebeians to 
his side. That they soon determined to eat and 
drink, as they were reeonnnended, is evident from 
the reelection of Licinius and Scxtios to be TVi« 
bunes for the tenth time." 

The fourth bill, concerning the Decemvirs, was 
almost inslantly laid before the Tribes, carried 
through them, and accepted by tlic higher assem- 
blies. Why it was detached from the other three, 
just as the resolution of the Tribunes to* keep all 
four together had been apparently confirmed, is by 
no means evident. It may have been in order to 
smooth the \v;iy to the ronsiilship, anil to Krenre 
the passage of the bill, the most disputed of the 
four, eone(Tning that high oHiee.'* Ur the pri>eeed« 
ings of the Tribunes may have been interrupted 
by a fresh invasion of the Gauls, in consequence of 
which CamilluA was once more appointed Dictator, 
while all the energies of the CommonweiUth were 
diverted to the defenee of its own or the inunc* 



^^ Tito l>irlnlorMiml'ii1»liuj»Mnn- inrotijcrtiiml. Viii*n»n«i|r|nilp, morr. 

litiii C'liititolhiim. Tlio MnxtiT, tlio over, invoUini; iiti|tii>linhililim or 

lint rU'licinn >\lio licM tlmi olDrc, iimrnimrtc«, lia^o Ihtii left un- 

WAS Cniiii Lictnint Cnlvtm. tlie i^nnio toudicd not only licrc, Imt tltrou(;li* 

who hnd been Militnry Tribiino in out tlio tmrmiive. 
the Tonr prc<*r<lin|; Ihe fip«t rhTiii»n ■ Kor tlio }pnr A. C. 3f»C. I*It^ 

of htn n'hiti\o lo Ihr. lfiltiiiH'Hhi|i. VI. 4*i. 

I*iv., VI..H. J)i<Nl. Sio,, XI.&7. 8co -* I#ivy wi)«, *MSrni1iu|un ro jnm 

Lrfv^ Yi. .to. %in fiirtA nU comulalutii ^iOcliatttr." 

^ All tilts amingcmcnt of ctcnti vi. 42. 
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diatcly neighboring territories against tlic barbari- 
ans.26 

As soon, however, as the interniption ceased, the 
struggle between the sapporters and the antagonists 
of the three remaining bills was resumed. Not with- 
out increasing adherents had the two brave Tri- 
banes persevered through long and agitated years. 
Earnest men of the lower and temperate men of the 
higher estate had first looked on, then spoken ap- 
provingly, and at last joined zealously in upholding 
the cause which they had learned to appreciate. Nor 
could any more earnest memories have filled the 
minds, any more exciting promises or menaces have 
crossed the lips of men on either side, than were 
aroused by the cllbrts of Licinins and his steadfast 
colleague, now, if tradition be trusted, continued for 
nearly ten years. 

The Tribes assembled. " Will ye have our bills ? " 
asked Licinius and Sextius for the last time. " We 
will!" was the reply. It was amidst more violent 
conflicts, however, than had yet arisen, that the bills 
became laws at last.^ 

Lucius Sextius, the faithful Tribune, was elected 
by the Centurias the first Consul from the Plebe- 
ians. But the Curias refused to confirm his elec- 
tion by the grant of his commission, that is, the 
Imperium. Again, as through a riven cloud, the 
lightning seems to flash over contentions which the 
historian affirms to have wellnigh ended in a seces- 
sion of the Plebeians.^ 

* Lir., Yi. 42. terribilcsqno alias minas civtlium 

^ Id^ ib. ccrtaminum vcnit." Liv., vi. 42. 

^ "Fropo sccossionom plobis res 8eo Ovid., Fast^ i. 641 et teq. 
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It 18 here that Cnmilhis is introduced in the bro- 
ken story, winning by far the purest renown which 
he at any time attained. Either holding the powers 
with which he had been armed to meet the Gaulsi 
or else again appointed to the dictatorship for the 
prestMit emergency, he; came between the angry fsic- 
tions of the Commonwealth, as the bearer of olive- 
branches to eitlier side. At his proposal, or at that 
of others more wise than he had been, the Patri- 
cians consented to the confirmation of the Consul 
Sextius, while the Plebeians agreed that a new ma- 
gistracy should be instituted for the Patricians, under 
the name of the pnetorship. This had once been 
the title of the consulship. It was now conferred 
upon a Praetor together with a great part of the 
judicial authority hitherto exercised by the Consuls.^ 
The Plebeians, therefore, did not gain all that their 
TribinieH hud riainird for thrni. .I{ul Uu^y wi*re 
satisfied. So were the Patricians mollifKHl. For 
a moment^ passion and division ceamMl, while the 
old Dictator began the building of a temple to the 
goddess Concord.® 

The Senate decreed that a fourth day for the Ple- 
beians should be added to the Great Games of 
lUnni^ yearly celebrated by the Patrieians. At the 
same time the opportunity was improved, perhaps 

* Slrirlty tpcnkinf^, the provtnro sora for the threo year* and • half 

of the Frirtor wm tho citj. There during which, out of ercrj fire 

he not onlr atlmlninlcrcd jnsttce )Tnr«, there were none of thorn 

("qnl jnp in itrlic ilitrrel," Pnyn fnnnt««tmlci in ofRce. Tlio iWni 

Jii\y, VI. 42), hut nrtr^l n« it dr|tntjr rra-tor %\M Uic wii of the |;n*al 

for Ihc t%»Mj»nU in tlicir nliwui-e, Cumillii^. 

niut even ti»ok the plnrc of the Ccn- *• Tint, Camill., 42. Liv, vi. 42. 
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insidiously,^ to introduce a new Patrician magis- 
tracy under the title of the Curule iEdiles, whose 
office it should be to conduct the Games in the 
name of the entire people. 

The consequences of the revolution achieved by 
Licinius Stolo and Lucius Soxtins are to be mea- 
sunnl only as \vv. procrcd with \\\r. subsequent his- 
tory of their country. Unt the iinmcdisite working 
of their laws, though mentioned in exceedingly 
scanty statements, will serve to terminate the present 
narrative. 

Of the regard paid to the new Decemvirs, or of 
their influence in uniting the estates to which they 
belonged, we actually know nothing. But we can 
readily conceive that the solemn robes assumed by 
the Plebeian priests would seem to envelop their whole 
order in unprecedented honor. 

The operation of the law concerning the consul- 
ship is better ascertained. The authority of this 
great oflicc, after the institution of the pnctorship 
in addition to the censorship already in existence, 
was a very diflerent aflair from the absolute power 
of its early occupants. Yet, as the commission of 
the Consuls was still supreme a mile beyond the 
city walls, and as their military superiority was 
altogether undisturbed, the Plebeians were contented 

"^ Tho wonU in the Digest are as is very plain. Tlio stonr of the 

follows: — "Tunc ut aliqao pluris refusal of tlio Plebeian ^diles to 

patres habcrent, placuit duos ex nu- manage tho games is tlie more ab- 

mcro patrumconstitui: ita fact! sunt surd, because the Plebeians were 

./Ediles Cnrules." Lib. i. Tit.ii.,11. still excluded from tlio spectacle. 

2G. If tlie games had been pre- Cf. Liv., vi. 42, with ^iebuhr's 

viously celebrated by tho Consuls, Hist, vol. ill. p. 24. 
tho purpose of tlie canilo ndiloship 
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with the consular dignities. Sometimes ttic Patri- 
cian candidates alone were elected. On other oc- 
casions, the election of a Plebeian, if not prevented, 
was virtually nullified by the appointment of a 
Patrician Dictator.'^ So small at one period was 
the number of the families from whom the Ple- 
beians chose their CouMnlx, that tlu^y had reason 
to apprehend the establitthmeiit of an oligan*hy 
amongst themselves.^ The hold of the Plebeians, 
however, niK>n the consulship was secured. 

Such was the* course of the laws of ambition, us 
those concerning the consulate and the deeemvi- 
ratc may be styled. They were the only laws of 
Licinius that actually succeeded. 

The laws of relief which ho carried failed from 
the outset No general recovery of the public do- 
main from those occupying more than five hundred 
jiigrrs ever look place. l-onHequeiitly, therr was no 
gtMieral division of land anunigsl the lack-land class. 
Conllicting claims on (he part of the poor must 
have done much to prevent the execution of the 
law concerning the public territories. Still more 
was done by the wrathful determination of the rich 
to sumMidcr none of the lands which they occupied. 

The luw n*Mpcctin^ dt?biH would meet the Hunic 
Hurt of obsUu'lcH. Many might l)e relieved. ])ut 
the causes of <*mbarnissm(*nt and of poverty, l>eing 
undisturbed, soon reproduced the cn'ects which no 



'< 'nirro Ifoing no 1cm lltnn four- " AmoM irinnrkfl tlml ci|;lit Ple- 

tcen )>irtAlori witliiti • comiNim- Wtan fniniliai ftiniuhctl ConmiU 

ttvdy liricf period. Liv^ yii. SI, fur twenty vean. llUt Hone, 

22, ff «rr/. vol. It. p. 65. 
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rcdiiciioii of intcresk or Jiistalincnt of principul could 
oflinjlnally roinovo. 

Thus were the petitioners for discharge from debt 
or for endowment with land unable to obtain their 
ends. Only the candidates for oflfice seemed to have 
been bettered by the Licinian laws. That it should 
have seemed or been so, stamps the liberty of the 
ancient llomans. The rich might grow richer. The 
high miglit rise higher. But for the mean and the 
poor there was no liberty through which they could 
retrieve their poverty or their degradation. 

Licinius Stolo lent himself to prove the inefHcacy 
of his laws in behalf of the lower classes. About 
ten years from their passage, and after having been 
twice clccicd, in that interval, to the consulsiiip, he 
was brought to trial for being the occupant of one 
thousand jugcrs of the public lands, in violation of 
the limits by himself prescribed. Had he not been 
the author of the law he would probably have 
escaped accusation as others did by whom it was 
ccpially or more llagninlly violated.*" Jjieinius could 
urge no other plea in his defence than that his son 
occupied half the estate with the occupation of 
which he was charged.^ But he did not escape 
a heavy line.^ 

After such an occurrence the laws of relief must 
have not only slumbered but wasted away. The 
vindication which they appeared to have* received 

** ** Primua omnium saa lego ^ Liy., tii. 16. Dion. Hal., 

pnnitas est'* De Yir. Ill , cap. xx. Excerpt, xiv. 22. See, in some 

** ** Dissimnlandi criminis gra- oxcalpation, App., Bell. Ciy., i. 8. 
tin.*' Yal. Max., viii. 6. 3. 
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by the condemnation of the offence against thein 
could not counterbalance the appalling fact that 
the offender was their own author. 

With the laws sank the great object which we 
have supposed them intended to secure. From the 
inonuMit that the union of tlie Plebeians seemed 
a possibility it really became an impossibility. 
Could the low unite with the high who were 
dcs])oiling them? Or could the high unite with 
the low on whom they were inflicting daily wrong? 
Abroiid the ho|N*fl of libcTty were shrinking where 
they were not already shrunken. They were prov- 
ed to bo mortal at llome. 



TOL. 1. S9 



CHAPTER XL 

DEVELOPMENT OF TRIALS. 

** Tho comparison U iioyor to bo modo with an idcnl Btandnnli or even 
with one wliich a pnror roligion and a more liberal origanbEatiou of soci- 
ety may have rendered effectual.** 

]Iall.\m, MiiUU Ageif SnppL Nule$^ 220. 

TiUAiiS arc never stationary. If tliey do not tie- 
crcaHc, tlu^y nniBt inereaso. When tlu^y fail in pro- 
curing abatement, they ore sure to meet with devel- 
opment 

It was so in Rome. The Licinian laws concern- 
ing relief could not miscarry without augmenting 
the necessity of relief. We soon lunir of a bill 1o 
secure the operation of the law concerning interest.^ 
Then follows the appointment of bankers, or com- 
missioners of insolvency, to bring about the settle- 
ment of all outstanding obligations.' Within a few 
years, the rate of interest is reduced, while debts are 
divided into such portions as to facilitate their pay- 
ment at maturity.^ The very inagistrat-cs interfere to 
save the debtors, who form a continually growing 
portion of the population.^ 

1 Lir., Tii. 16. * An wo catlicr from a single 

* The commissioners wore five in mention mode by Livy (vii. 28) of 

number, and were called McnsariL prosecutions against usurers, ecu- 

Id., ib. 21. ducted by tlio Jk/diieB, 
« Id., ib. 27. 
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Even the more successful laws of Liciiiins held 
but a troubled course at the outset Consequently, 
the straggles of the Forain, instead of subsiding, 
swelled into fresh turbulence. While Lucius Sex- 
tius was in oflice, his <ip|)onents amongst the Pa- 
tricinns sniMMvded in suspending all iliosc public; 
aflhirs from the administration of which he might 
derive the opportunity of renown.^ Ills successor, 
Genucius, was elected a second time to the con- 
sulship. But on his fall in battle, he was de- 
clared by the Patricians to have perislied by the 
wrath of the gods,^ indignant at the elevation of 
such men to be their ministers and the rnlcrs of 
their people. The consular elections, repeatedly in- 
terrupted, became, in the course of a few years, such 
scenes of disturbance as to make all parties glad of 
a law which, under color of pn*scrving order and 
hoMcMty in the ch'ciivc! nHHcniblics, conluinrd provi- 
sions adverse to the interests of tiic Plebeian eandi- 
dat4*s.7 At nearly the sumo time that Lirinins Stolo 
was condemned by one of his own laws, another 
was violated by the choice of two Patricians as 
Consuls. The anger excited in the Plebeians was 
met by more than proportionate scorn from the 
higher estate.* 

Nor was it only by such means as these that re- 
sistance ap|>ears to have been made to the |K)litical 

* " Qoam &e indnnlriA omnia, no tho law railed tho Pcctclian. which 
quid per plelictiim connulcm tiK^^re* it dmcriltcd hy I/ivy as dirrctctl 
tnr, profenrntiir, Kilmtiiim oniniiim ii);iiiit«t the prnrtico of rnnriiMiiii; 
rrnitti ac jtulitiu timilo olltim fuil.** fur nil clcrtion, in onlcr, n.H the hi«> 
Liv., VI t. 1. torinn nnyn, to Ic^ncn tho (-hnium of 

* III., th. 6. Uio rirlicinn mmliUnlcf. lil,ih. 15. 
' '11 1 14 it n rnnjccttirni ncroiiiit of ' Id^ ib. IS. 
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liberty of the Plebeians. Cneiiis Manlius Capitoli- 
nns, a Consul, employed the army which he com- 
manded in passing a law. Its design, he professed, 
was only to lay a public tax on liberated slaves.^ 
But not for this would troops have been called to- 
getlier to impose statutes upon their countrymen. 
Manlius CapitoHnus had a IMebcian colleague, Mar- 
cius Rutilus. He, more successful in the year's 
campaign than the Patrician, had gained great num- 
bers of captives, whose ransom would be the most 
valuable part of his and his soldiers' booty. Against 
these spoils of the Plebeian, Manlius directed his 
measure of taxing emancipated slaves, amongst 
whom mnsomed prisoners were of course included. 
The soldiers of the Patrician, Plebeians as they were, 
complied with his proposals. They were probably as 
much angered against their fellow-soldiers of the 
other army, as was Manlius against its commander. 
The law of the troops was confirmed by the Se- 
nate.^^ But the Tribunes of the Plebeians compre- 
hended what had passed. Perfectly willing, they 
declared, to have the tax laid upon emancipated 
captives or slaves, as the law proposed, they were 
altogether opposed to the manner and the motive 
of it« imposition. The Tribes were instantly con- 
voked to acc<*.])t a bill forbidding a magistrate or 
any person, under pain of dcaili, to hold an as- 
sembly of the people, except in the legal places and 
under the legal forms.^^ The action of the Tribunes 

* ** De Tioestma aoram qui ma- ^^ All this was in A. C. 356. 

namittorcntur/'' Lit., yii. 16. ** Tribuni plebit, .... no quit postca-' 

^ Or the Curias, or both. " Fa- popnlam scvocarot, capito Banxc- ' 

tros auctorof foenint." Id., ib. runt" Id., ib. 
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proved the ability of their order to face the increas- 
ing trials in which they were involved* 

Amongst tlie leaders of the PIcImmiuis none was 
more resolute than Cains Marcius Rutilus, the vic- 
torious coUrngnc of Cneius Manlius. In the next 
year after his t*onsnlHhi|), IIuIIIuh, first of his ordrr, 
was named to the dictatorship, which it ha<t been 
proposed to lill in conscipicnce of the advance of a 
numerous enemy from Etruria. But when the nomi- 
nation of a Plebeian was communicated to the Se- 
nate, it was determined by tlnit body to hinder the 
Dictator from taking the field. Nor would he have 
been been able to move in defence of the eity, 
had not the energetic support of his order secured 
him tlic reciuisite supplies. On his return victorious 
tlic Senate denied him the right to triumpli ; but 
again tlic Plel>eians ^ took his part^ and enabled him 
Uy ccicbndc his sncccsscs us they dcs(TV«Ml. Kvcn 
though the opposition of tlie Senate luul thus been 
twice overcome, the Patricians were able to prevent 
the Dictator or tlic Plebeian Consul from holding 
the elections for the succeeding year. The dietator- 
sliip of Rutilns was followed by the choice of both 
Consuls from the Patricians. 

Again the determination of the Plelicians was 
cvin(*iHl through that of their hauler. Thrct; years 
after his cliclaton<liip, Mnrcius Kutihis obbiiiicd the 
consulship. With the aid of his eolhuigne, elected by 
the same party that had elected him, Rutilus took 

^ Wliccher in Uie CcntnrtM or (vii. 17) m.tb simply, **ropalot 
lie TriliCA tUyct not iip|irnr, citlirr in Jtiisil,** ami ** ropult jiiuit.** 
Iitti or lite prcccdttig iiiittniu<o. lAry 

at)* 
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measures to relieve tlie debtors by the appointment 
of public bankers or commissioners. In consequence 
of their intervention, the aflairs of very many in- 
dividuals were so much changed for the better as 
to require a new Ccnsus.^^ 

The censorial canvass opened the following year. 
None, the more earnest Plebt'ians would aver, arc 
fitter to take part in it than our Consul, whose ex- 
ertions have led to the want of the new Census. 
Rutilus, accordingly, presented himself as a candi- 
date for the office of Censor. To demand the cen- 
sorship was to open a demand upon the pm^torship 
in favor of the Plebeians, from whom, as may be 
remembered, the powers of both offices luid been se- 
questered. The appearance, therefore, of llutilus in 
the canvass was the signal for a general uproar. 
The newly-elected Consuls, both Patricians, and 
backed by the great majority of their order, refused 
to admit a Plebeian as a candidate. On the other 
hand, the man who had been disciplined by a life- 
long struggle against the prohibitions of the supe- 
rior estate did not now succumb, sustained, too, as 
he was, by the Tribunes and nearly the whole body 
of the Plebeians. Rutilus was elected Censor." 
Strong in the support of his order mounting with 
him, Mareius Rutilus subsequently rose to higher 
honors. 

Yet the ascent was far from being unimpeded. 
Opening the old history at any page of the present 
period, the reader finds himself in the nudst of dis- 

M Llv., vii. 22. w Id, lb. 
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orders and hostilities v^ilhiu the Roman walls. If 
he would go oat in search of other proceedings, it 
must be with the army that soon loses itself in 
fearful defeats or still more fearful victories. Some- 
times the lights sink upon yet darker scenes. 

A hrokcMi nurnilive relates a mutiny <MT.nrring 
amongst scnne legions quartered in Campania. The 
watchful activity of Marcius llutilus, then in his 
fourth consulship,^ prevented the general eruption 
tliat had been planned. But one cohort, breaking 
through the ]K*rsuasiuns and the precautions of the 
Consul, set out towards Rome. Some of these men 
were in pursuit of blood or rapine. The larger 
number probably consisted of paupers and bond* 
men, weary of their past privations or maddened 
by the sullerings before them. At first encamping 
upon the Alban hill, and seizing a Patrician, Quinc- 
tiuri by name, as tlu*ir leader, the nuitinec^rH prcrsscHl 
on, until arrived within eight miles of the city. 
Then^, meanwhile, the tidings of the strange invasion 
had produced the greatest excitement amongst those 
whose circumstances or passions inclined them to 
side with the insurgent soldiers. So far as the re- 
lation, just confessed to be a broken one, can be 
r«*paired, it ap|>eani Uiat many in Rome took arms 
and chose a leader for themselves.** At nil events, 
the niOHl slrrnnous ineasnres wen^ adoptinl to crush 
the insnrreciion. Une of the most famous Patri- 
ciajis, Valerius Corvus, hastily appointed Dictator, 

» Mv., rii. SM, n^. TliU wrM *« M., tli. 49. Bco AmoM't lib- 
ciitiiT A. C. .141 or (for ilnlcs nro tor/, vol. II. pp. UU, 121. 
still uncertain) 339. 
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was (lospateliod with an army ag:iiiiBt \\nt luiiruuHTa, 
wlio, leagued through miaory, were likely to be re- 
solved iijioii desperate eonibat and teiTible victory. 

But when the soldiers on either side beheld one 
another's faces, and heard the voices of friends 
amongst those whom they had been prepared to 
slaughter as enemies, there rose a iiniversal outcry 
that tliey couhl not turn their arms against their 
countrymen. The stout-hearted men under the Dic- 
tator's command were willing that their mistaken 
comrades should be forgiven. Most of the insur- 
gents, who had been driven to mutiny by aflliction 
rather than by ferocity, were equally willing to sue 
for forgiveness, so that their wrongs were but re- 
dressed. Instead of dealing blows, they used only 
" groans and tears." ^^ The feeling of the troops on 
both sides was shared by the leaders. Whether it 
were Valerius Corvus, or Quinctius, or Rutilus, who 
pleaded the cause of humanity, it was to the honor 
of them all that humanity prevailed.^® 

It extended to those left behind in the city. In- 
stead of meeting to gainsay (he proceedings in the 
field, the Senate assembled in haste to ratify them. 
An amnesty was granted. The universal abolition 
of debt.s was proclaiuK^d. It setuued as if the Patri- 
cians were at length stretching out tlu^ir hanils to 
the riebeisms as to their fellow-citizens. 

A Tribune of the good old name of Genucius 
attempted to complete the reconciliation amongst the 

IT 'Odvpfidl KoH doKpva. Appian., ascribed to Valerius Corviu. Ap- 

Reb. Samnit., Exc. 1, 2. plan., ut supra. l>o Yir. Ulust, 

1* Ttio glory of Imving tcrini- cap. xxix. 
Dated the insurrection is commonly 
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dilTerent classes of his fellow-citizens. On his motion, 
a bill was passed prohibiting usury. It seems to 
have been likewise at his proposal that some other 
bills were immediately afterwards adopted by the 
Tribes. One of these new laws forbade the election 
of any i>erson to two magistracies at once. Auoihcr 
interdicted reelection to the same odicc within ten 
years. Still a third declared it lawful for both Con- 
suls to be taken from the Plebeians.^* These last 
enactments were to assist the ambitious members 
of tlie lower ct<(at4! who had not yet been able to 
obtain the honors but nominally wiUiin their gmsp. 
The former law, concerning usury, was intended to 
relieve such as were desirous of security rather than 
of authority in the Commonwealth. 

The Campanian mutiny proved a crisis. It might 
have led to utter ruin. As it was, it opened a pros- 
)K*ct into quieter and trvvt times. Thus the abate- 
ment of the previous trials followed close \x\H}n their 
development 



CHAPTER XII. 



DEVELOPMENT OF ENERGIES. 



Insogne aperte al vcnto, 

Destrier contra destrier, genti disperse 

Nel piano, o petti non da nol piii lunge; ' 

Che la misura d*una Umcia. 

MANZOin. 



It has already appeared liow the increase of 
trials increased the energies with which they were 
met The relief to the former did not extinguish 
the latter. On the contrary, the development of 
the (*ncrgics natural to the Romans mny be traced 
through many subsequent years. 

liooking abroad, we discreni no prare on any 
side. The Etruscans and the Gauls kept up the 
din of battle in the north. On the south, the cir- 
cle of hostilities was so enlarged as to comprehend 
Latium, Campania, and even Samnium. The first 
war with the Samnites lasted two ycars.^ But it 
was only the precursor to other contests of longer 
duration and severer character with the same 
people.* The Campanian nations were more tho- 

1 A. C. 340-338. Liy., vii. 31, * Tho second war was in A. C. 
VIII. 2. Wo majr follow Livy's 323-303. Liv., viii. 23, ix. 45. 
clitxjiiology from this date forward. 
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roughly woreicil ; "wliilc the Latins were subdued 
in a single war, almost in a single campaign.' The 
ease with which these successes appear to have 
been achieved was such as to show how rapidly 
and vigorously the Romans were gathering strengUi 
for conilict 

Within ten years after the consulship of Lucius 
Scxtius, two new tribes were formed, in part from 
the conquered Volscians, perhaps in part from the 
allied Latins.^ The people of Campania and of 
Ijaiium Hccm to have been mingled in foiur more 
tribes subsequently organized by the conquerors.^ 

At the sanio time that the city was thus increas- 
ing with present conquests, tlic future marciies of 
its armies were prepared. A treaty with Alexan- 
der, tlie adventurer*king of Epirus,* and two new 
leagues with Carthngc^ belong to the period over 
whirh \vv nrr. psisHin^. They betiikeu the iinpnlsc 
to enterprise and triumph that was felt in every 
limb and every nerve. 

To seek the men by whom these energies were 
exerted we must turn from the field to the Forum 
and from the Forum to the field. 

Publius Decius Mus, a Plebeian, is first mentioned 
as one of tlic commissionrrs of insolvency * during 
the second consuli^hip of Marcius Jlutiius. lie is 

* Thnt of tliQ |;rr«t Imttto of *A.C.3S9. LW., Till. 17. 
VasuTitit, A. C. 337. The war 

firtualljr tu tcil two jam, to A. C. ^ A. C. 547. Lir., tii. t7. A. C. 

335. lAr^ VIII. 3, 6, 9, 13. 305. I^t., ix. 43, Cf. ToljU., iii. 

* A. v.. nr»7. Mv., vii. 12. 15. S4. 

* Two in A. C.TiU. LW., viii. 

17. Ami two In A* C. 316. liv., * Lit., tii. tt. 
IX. SO. 
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afterwards dcmeribcd as luwiiig saved a whole army 
from tlie peril into wliieli jt had been broiiglit by 
the Consul iu coinmund.^ Approved for prudence 
in peace as well as for valor in war, Decius was 
elected to the consulship within a year or two later, 
when the Latin war was at hand. It was decided 
between Decius and his colleague, Manlius Torqua- 
tus, that he whose cohorts lirst fell back, in the 
anticipated battle with the Latin forces, should de- 
vote himself to death, in faith that the gods would 
requite the sacrifice with victory to the survivors. 
In the action ensiling bencalli Vesuvius, the troops 
that served witli Decius begun to yield. Tlie g*al- 
lantry of their huider proving insufTieient 1o keep his 
followers lirni, he did not hesiUile uii JtisUnl, but, 
bidding the Pontiff with the army to dictate the 
words by which the offering of his life might most 
decorously be made, he repeated them, and dashed 
headlong amongst the enemy. They, terrified as 
much as the Romans were eneouniged by his death, 
soon fled routcd.^^ 

Manlius Torquatus, the colleague of Decius, had 
already proved his devotion to the Commonwealth. 
On approaching the foe now conquered, he had 
prohibited his men from exposing themselves to the 
hazards of personal encounters with their enemies. 
A challenge tenip(ed the son of Hie ('onsnl to dis- 
obedience. Not doubting the readiness of his father 
to forgive him, the young Manlius brought back 
the spoils of a Tusculan warrior whom he had slain. 

• Liv, VII. 34 d mj. » Id., viii. 9, 10. 
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The corpse of the victor, exctmtcd by i\\v, orders 
of his parent^ soon hiy beside the 8|K>ils of tlie van- 
qnished.^i Some of the younger nu^n d<H*hired thai 
the fate of their comrade was an outrage upon 
humanity.^' The ehk*r men in Rome apphinded it 
as a sacrifice to be ranked with that of Dccius. 

In truth, the judgment of Manlius Tonpiatns 
upon liis son was altogetlier Roman. If in any way 
remarkable it was so only from the contrast be* 
twcen the warm ali'ection which Torquatus in his 
younger days had shown towards his own father. 
One-and-twcnty years before, the prevalence of an 
epidemic suggested the appointment of a Dictator 
to perform the religious ceremony,^ in which, it 
was believed, lay the only hope of staying the 
pcsiilenco. Accordingly, Lucius Manlius Capitoli- 
nus was appointed. But the remedy proved nearly 
:iM bud hm Ihe disc^iHc. I«\>r the nann* tif lin|N*riosus, 
the ]hi|NTiousi, then borne or acquired by Manlius, 
was W(*ll descTvcd by his arbitrary attempts to n^tain 
and enforce his authority beyond the occasion for 
which it had been conferred. His violence went so 
far as to furnish the grounds of a prosecution insti- 
tuted the next year by Marcus Pom|H>nins, a Tri- 
bune. In the course of his suit, rom|Mniius insiste<l 
not only upon the public mis<*onduci of the Dictator, 

a \ax^ VIII. 7. Apts Hct>> Stim» Livy (vii. 6.) nlso af«i|nit tho lo- 

nit. III. Refill of Mnrm^ CnrtinA to the Mine 

1' I«iv^ VIII. 19. iKTiod. Hit r>lnng« into the yawn- 

** Wiiirh wn^ nothing more tltnn Ihr pilf, for llio unko of Itnmr, wan 

flriviii:; ihc Vmtly Nnil. it«tmlly tnii nn iinn^innry inftlniur of ilio 

•liiM'ti hr Millie olli<*r iitii|;itlrtitr iir ilrtttril fiml nrtivi* pnliiotiiiin f>f lii< 

)Mtt'<t. iiilo llio Mali of tlio tem|»1o i-oiiiilrvnuni. Vnl. Mn\^ v. 6. S. 

of .hiptliT. Ijv., VII. 3. riin., liiki. llUt., xv. *ii». 

VOL. 1. 30 
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but more particularly upon the cruelty of Maiiliu^* 
in private towards his son Titus, whom he kept 
removed from the opportunities and honors befitting 
the young man's rank and age. THe son, then in 
the country, uo sooner heard of the accusation 
against his father, than he hastened to Rome, and, 
obtaining access to Pomponius, extorted from him, 
under tiireat of instant death, the promise of dro})- 
ping the charges which he had made. It was not 
behaving, as the historian declares, miich like u 
peaceable citizen.^^ But the action of the young 
man so commended itself for its filial i)iety in the 
eyes of the people, that the father was acquitted, 
while the son was advanced to a post of distinction 
in the army. It was the same son who became 
the severe father, sentencing his own offspring to 
death.^ 

Amongst the milder Patrician heroes was Marcus 
Valerius Corvus. First elected Consul at the age 
of twenty-three, and again within a twelvemonth 
from the expiration of his term, Valerius Corvus 
was two years after chosen a third time to the same 
office. While his colleague owed his safety to De- 
cius Mus, Valerius was overthrowing the Samnites 
at Gaurus and Sucssula.^^ The good offu^cs that 
allayed the mutiny of the troops and the bondmen, 
in tiie following year, were suggested or su})porlcd 
with all earnestness by Valerius. With such a 
man, regard for his own dignity would not, as the 

M (^Kon ciYills exempli .... acerbe sevcnis in filiam." Cic, Do 
constUnin.*' Liv., vii. 5. Offl, iii. 31. 

^ '* rcrimlulgens in patrom, idem ^^ Lir^ vii. 26 -28, 33, 37. 
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historian rcmorksy induce forgcifulncss of the liber- 
ties or the necessities of other mcn.^^ 

Here we may turn from the battles without the 
walls to the contentions within them. Quintus Pub- 
lilius Philo, n PIrbcian like DccinS| anil like him also, 
inlro<hu*rd in hinlory an one of \hv connniMsion- 
vm for tlie liquidation of dcbta, was elected Consul 
the year after the death of his former colleague. 
On account, it was said, of a rebellion amongst the 
newly-eonqnerod Tiatins, but mther, it may be aflirm- 
cd, of high-running strife between the extreme and 
modcmte parties, a resort to the dictatorship was 
resolved upon. The nomination to the office was 
intnisted, as of necessity, to tlie Patrician Consul, 
^milius Mamercinus. He, however, had been at 
swords' points with the extreme party ever since his 
entry into ofTicr. Having constantly behaved, as the 
old hisioriun prononniH^s, more like a H(*<lirKniH Tri- 
bune than a true Consnl,^^ lie now declared his col- 
league, PubliliuB, l)iet4itor, with the underHttuiding, 
apparently, that his opponents were to be humbled. 

The Publilian laws were the result of the agree- 
ment betwiMMi their unlhor and his Patrician parti- 
san. Therefore the (Inbions ternm in which the 
enuelnirniM are preserved nniy be inlrrpreied as 
having b(*en eonehrd ngainnt the extreme party of 
the Pnlrieisins. One law deehired Ihe decrees of 
the Tribes to be binding upon all classes. AnoUier 

IT " Untiil miiiti« liliortnti* nlirnfc •<'f1ttio«i« IrttHinMilNtf iimllcm dcin- 

ipiam 9niv (1t;;iulntif iticnior." i«iv^ do r«iii«titfiliim irr^^it." lAr^ viii. 

vit. xr V(. Cnyu. .12-4(1. U. Thif WAi lUl in A. C 336. 

1* "Alionntiis no mimta il^'miliiif 
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oinpowcrod the Ccuturiaa to pass llicir bills with 
tlio provioiiH, perhaps tlio nominal^ approval of ihr. 
higher assemblies. A third ordered that one of tiie 
Censors should always be elected from the Plebc- 
iaiisJ'*^ " More injury," says i\\{\ historian, "was 
thought by the Patricians," that is, the extreme Pa- 
tricians, " to have l)een sustained at home from Con- 
suls and Dictator, tlian all tlieir victories abroad 
could possibly repair."^ 

The Senate was at this time largely, though not 
predominantly, composed of Plebeians. Many, if not 
most of them joining the moderate Patricians, would, 
with these, constitute a formidable minority, and 
sometimes even, as perhaps at present, an actual 
majority in the Senate. Hut the Curias were still 
in the exclusive possession of the Patricians. Greatly 
reduced in point of numbers, they would be actu- 
ated by augmented hostility to the measures sup- 
ported by the Plebeians, allied to the moderate men 
of their own order.^* It may havc^ been against the 
Curias, therefore, that the proce(»diii«^s of Publilins 
Philo and his party were direeled. In this case we 
may read the first law as having deprived the Patri- 
cian assembly of its veto upon the bills which passed 
the Tribes. The sec^ond law slrijiiied the Curias of 

1^ Tito wliolo nOHSii^c fixHii T«ivy (iaiii, iit ultiT iiliiiuo ex plclic, i|iiiiiii 

(vui. 12) may lio traii8t;ril)cd : — co vciitum sit, iit iitriiinqiic plchci- 

" DictAtura popiilari« ct omtionibus iiin coiisnlcm Itcri Itccrct, osusor crc- 

iii rntrcs criiuinosU fiiit, ct quod arctur." 

trca Icgcfl 8ccuiidi88tmas plcbci, ad- ^ JW loc eiL 

versus nobilitati, tuUt: unain, ut ^ ., . 

plehUcitA oinncs Quirites tcnci-ent ; '^ "And it is often seen,** as Lord 

Altonim, lit Icgum, qnio eomitiis ecu- Bnoon wrote, ** that a few that aro 

turiatin ferrciitiir,nnto initum fiiifTm- stiff do tiro out a great nuud^cr that 

giuin, Tatrcs aucton» fiercnt ; ter- arc inoro moderate.** Essays, Li. 
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the same right with regard to the legislation of the 
Ceiitnrias.** 

Publilias may be followed farther in his career, as 
the representative of the party to which he belonged. 
Two years after the passage of his laws, he was 
elee!4»d tln! first PIcIm^Ijui Pnetor, in npite of deti'r- 
mined op|iosition on the part of his old antago^ 
nists.^ The next year, another yESniilius Manierci- 
nus, probably the brother of the former Consul, be- 
ing named Dictator, appointed Publilius Philo to the 
nuiHi4*rship of the Knights.** Four years later, when 
his energies had been already so often tried, he was 
eliosen Otnsor.^ M(*re list of oflices as this may 
be, it ])roves the energies that had been developed 
amongst the party of Publilius Philo. 

The year after the censorship of Publilius is 
niark(Ml by a tradition that one hundred and seventy 
matrons were eond(*nnied for ptHsoning great nuni* 
1>ers of distinguished men.^ The simple tradition 
throws a lurid shade over the experiences of the 
growing nation. Was there a stniggle amongst the 
women to raise themselves from tlieir helplessness? 
Or had the eontinuanee of warfare introduced a cor- 
ruption before unknown throughout the various 
ehiss4\*4 of the people? Hiieh (pu^slions eannot be 
answered. Diil the faet that they can Iks asked is 



•• TliU InlrrnrclrttioM mtiM not * l#lr^ Tin. 17. It wa^ tlio jf nr 

hnvo twoii eivrii Imt for Nirlnilir*! in whirli Uio twonty-oli^tith Mid 

nttt. Si'o ilie rtmiitor on tlie INiIh twrnty-ninth Trilic* wcro enrolled, 

liliau liiivx in lii^ tliinl \ohiiiio. And of ronmo I7 Um Censors. 

^ A.«*. n,ni. Irfr, \m. iri. 

=• Id., VIII. 111. *• Id., VIM. IS. 

30 • 
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sudicient to prove how coiiiplc»tdy the cleYelopmciit 
i)f (Micrgies in public was imatteiuhHl with tlic <le- 
velopineiit of vidues or of powers in private. The 
liberty of the Romans continued the liberty of citi- 
zens or of warriors. Not yet for men, as such, not 
yet for women, was there any liberty. 

Something, however, there was of additional re- 
gard for the rights of the inferior classes. In peace 
the magistrate or the superior was always majestic. 
But he was oftener obliged to consult the pleasure 
of the subject or the citizen. In war, the precedence 
of the commander or the oflicer was as great as 
ever. But the soldier had a more frequent share of 
the spoils^ or of the lands ^ resulting from the 
campaign. 

To return to the wars. The constitution of the 
Roman legion, perhaps completed at this period, ren- 
dered each individual of more or less importance. 
Even the supernumeraries, before well worthy of 
their name, now had some duties to perform, as 
in the great battle under Vesuvius, where they were 
gathered into a sort of reserve which bore no in- 
considerable part in the decision of the conflict.® 
Incessant and sanguinary campaigns like those 
against the Latins and Sanmites, more alarming 
enemies than those of former times, suflcred few 
who W(*re lit for military si»rvictc io be overlDokod, 
as when the Patriiaans, assisted by the immortals, 
iiad scorned all Plebeian aid. The swifter movements 
of the legion, in contradistinction to those of the 

« Liv^ VII. 87. « Id., Yiii. n. 

• « Id., VIII. 10 
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h(«nvy*arint;<l plitiltinx, W(!ro of RCMmihU) iiiniieiico, one 
may conjecture, upon the habits of the whole na* 
lion as well us of the soldiery. 

All tliis increased the passion of the Rouuuis for 
warfare. Onee it was the higher estate alone that 
proposed ihe h*vy or urs^ed the expcrdition in arms. 
Now it was the rieheian estate that insisted upon 
coinineneing or prosecuting the campaign which they 
would have formerly eluded, or openly refused to un- 
dertake at all. 

The introduction of the eoncpiered amongst the 
concpierors contributed to the development of the na- 
tional energies. Some of the vanquished were not 
only received as Roman citizens, like the people of 
Ijanuvium,^ but also elevated, like the sixteen hun- 
dred Knights of Capua,^^ as the sufK^riors of their 
own countrymen. Others were plundered like, the 
inhal>itantM of Anliuni, or, like the people of Velitne, 
tnuisported to distant habiUitions.'^ Such a policy 
as this towards the eonquered did not tentl to in- 
crease the strength of the Romans. It was only 
a milder course that could enhance the eiuTgies 
of the vietorious nation. For thus ahnie would 
its citizens be nuiltiplied. The multiplication of 



*^ '* T«ftnuvinU civitnA dntn, iinrni- ptiloH qiinlniiiiii (ftirro milrm millo 

rpic Ktm rcdiliffi riiin co, tit n-tlrt In* ct w^xit'iili) ilctintio* nnintiios r)iw> 

rti«i|iio So<|iilir tltiittiiiis cdminniiU ilriii^rnot qtiiiif|ii«gcii09.** Lir., 

J^nuvinit iiiunicii>iiiti4 mm )M)piilo viii. 11. 
Uomnno c«m*t.** 8cc the wliolo 

Mciioo, tho Uth of lAxy't ciglitU "^ Li v., nil. 14. Tlie fnto of 

lS<K>k. Bnitulii^ Till It im, tho cttllntit Icmtrr 

'* ** Qttin imn (1«*«rivrmM, .... orUio Sniiiiiilr* (l*W., viii. .T.t). ihhI 
npttlilMi^ (*niti|»iiiti<i ctviln^ itntn. Ilio lioiriMo tn*Alttictit tif ilir Aii«o- 
. . . . Vrrli^nl t)iHM|iin iin (*nin|in. ittnii lot%iit (ix. 3r»), nn* darker lu- 
ll it^ |io|iitliiJ< jtiVHita {icmtcrc tii nut' tlnni*c.i of lite iMiiitc |iulM'y. 
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its subjects by means of the severer policy tend- 
ed to subdue rather than to quicken the energies of 
the victors. 

These are but truisms. Yet it seems necessary 
to repeat them in order to estimate the importance 
of the system generally pursued in relation to the 
vancpiished nations. A few of the brighter episodes 
in tlic wars of the period will show how the more 
liberal policy as yet prevailed. 

The Volscians, though much reduced by the vic- 
tories of Valerius Corvus, in his second consulship, 
were, like nearly all the enemies that environed 
Rome, hard to be really eonipiered. Many of their 
separate states and cities took part in the subse- 
quent Latin war; and several years after the con- 
quest of Latium, the people of Fundi and Priver^ 
num, both Volscian towns, appeared again in arms, 
but with no better fortune. On the overthrow of 
their forces, their leader^ was sentenced to death, 
while their chief men were ordered to be transported 
beyond the Tiber.** But the people, or the popular 
party as it should perhaps be called, of Privernum, 
without waiting further sentence upon themselves, 
sent off an embassy to Rome, where it was intro- 
duced by riautins Decianus, tlie conqueror of Pri- 
vernum and one of the Consuls, into the presence 
of the Senatx3. The envoys came to plead for mer- 
ciful treatment But no sooner did they appear 

** Yitnivins Yaccus, who be- beUion or the war becotue be was 

longed to Fundi, but liod a bouse disappointed. Hist Uome, vol. ii 

on the rulatineiu Rome. Arnold pp. 178, 17U. 
thinks he iispired after complete citt- 
senship, and took the lead in the re- ** Lit., yiii. 20. 
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tlmn one of thorn was pointedly asked what pun- 
ishment he thonglit befitting his rebellious fellow- 
townsmen. " Such," he answered truly, "such as 
they deserve who think themselves worthy of being 
free." " And if we pnrdon you," interrupted the 
Consnl I'huitiuH, " what kind of peace shall we 
have in return?" And wffxm Ihe ambassador replied 
with spirit: — "(live U8 goml terms, and they shall 
be observed ; but impose hard ones, and ye cannot 
expect them to l)c kept" Plautius spoke out as be- 
came a man who had a heart to forbear as well as 
an arm to conquer, dcchiring that they who es- 
teemed liberty above oil things were fit to be citi- 
zens of Rome. Thereupon the Senate dismissed the 
embassy with assurances of pardon and good-will. 
The Centurias, being shortly after convened, con- 
firmed the proposal of the Senate that the right^^ 
of eilizehship^* should br gnuited to IVivernum.** 
The other city, ]'*undi, appears to have been dealt 
with as wisely. 

Five years afterwards, when the Samnitc war had 
involved the allies as well as the citizens of Rome 
in increased hanlships, Priverinun was ng;iin driven 
to insnrreelion, top»lhrr wilh the Volwian Velilnr 
and the l«;ilin 'rnscnlnm. Therr are but roufused 
a<*rouuts of an advance o( rorres, followed by their re- 
trrat and their subuiission to the again victorious U(»- 
mans. Through the dust, as it wen% of marches 

• Not mcniiin^ in IliU liKfnnro, of riit»pinihip. Tlic piiWic or po- 
or ill iiHHit iiiMtAiirr«, tlint Uic new liticnl urivilrjrm wfir nn|inrril |»y 
rtii7.rii< wcro roiiipliiclr iminml* nrlitnl iiilmi<«ion info liir 'l*nU»«. 
i/ct1, IhiI tlifil Ihrv ohtninni onlvllio « A. (VMfi. I«ir., viii *i\. (T 
|tri\til(*,or|M'rrtoniil ond MM-iitl,rit;liUi l>ion. IIaI., K\ccT|it. xiv. *2:\, 
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and battles, we catch a glimpse of a more peaceful 
scene, in which the victors forgave the vancpiishcd, 
and even allowed the leader of the insurgents, a 
citizen of Tusculum, to be chosen Consul of Rome 
for the next succeeding year.*^ Twice conquered 
were he and his people by the treatment which tliey 
received. 

Amidst these various conflicts, some figures stand 
forth prominent in the history of the present epoch, 
illustrating, in one point or another, the energies 
which were developing themselves throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

The dictatorship of Lucius Papirius Cursor oc- 
curred in the year following the outbreak of the 
second Samnite war.^ He was one of a class, ap- 
parently, who, having grown old in unswerving 
bravery® and in equally unswerving support of the 
laws, would, when advanced in years, naturally 
claim from younger men tlie same course as that of 
which they themselves had set and kept the example. 
Papirius, on being nominated Dictator, appointed 
Quintus Fabius Rullianus to the mastership of the 
Knights. Together, the one as commander, and the 
other as lieutenant, they hastened to meet the un- 
tiring foe in Samnium. Instead, however, of the 
campaign proceeding smoothly, the auspices under 
which it had been begun were declared to have 
been imperfectly observed. Of which Papirius was 



"^ Liv., viii. 87, where the diffi- ^ Livy (at supra) calls him 

cnlty of Uio Tusculans in obtaining " longo clorissimum bcllo ca tern- 

ponluu is perhaps exaggerated. pcstatc." 

« A. C. 322. Lir., viii. 29. 
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no sooner infonncd than he set ont to take them 
over agam at Rome, charging bis lieutenant, as be 
left the camp, on no account to come to an en- 
gngcment during iiis absence. Fabius was too fond 
of glory or too hot of temper to lose an opportu- 
nity, which soon proscnt<*d itself, of meeting the 
enemy under great advantages. Encountering them, 
he gained, as is told, a wonderftd victory. The 
news was brought in a despatch from Fabius to 
the Senate, to which he addressed himself rather 
than to the Dictator, in the hoiKS of obtaining su|>- 
|H)rt against the an^cr sure to be roused on the 
part of liis (M>mnmudcr. Full of wrath and deter- 
mination, Papirius hurried to the camp, where he 
would have put Fabius to death, had not the Mas- 
ter fled to Rome. There, aided by the entreaties 
of his father and the whole people, he prevailed upon 
tlir ])irtnt4)r to pardon the (Hlonce adjn<Igc<l ho hrin- 
ous against himself and against the laws.^ 

A much more remarkable instance of subjection 
to the laws occurs in tlic person of Spurius Postu- 
mius, Consul for the second time. In the fifth year 
of tlie same Samnite war,^^ he was surt^rised and 
defeated^' at Caudium by Caius Pontius, the fa- 
mous Saumitc gmend. (ininting terms that are 
n*prrw*ntcd an extremely nuHlemte, and retaining 
only his liostag(*s, Pontius dinmiHscd the n*st of the 
nnny unharmed. Ihit the conditions of surrender, 



^ Lir., Tilt. 29 -.15. Cf. Yal. llmt thcro wiu one nppcart from 

Mnx., II. 7. S. Cir^ ]>o OfT^ lit. •'M): — " Qmim 

*^ A. C 319. Ltr., IX. 1. iiinio pugnatniii tpuU Cattdiiiiii cs- 

** Ia\j meiUioiu no bntilei bat net.** 
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wlierc^lo (ho CoikhuIs and ull ilic mipmor olliccrsi 
soloiniily swore fidelity, bound tlic llomans to a 
peace which tliey had no intention of observing. 
The Consuls were obliged to resign the authority 
which they were thought to have defded into the 
hands of Publilius Philo and Papirius Cursor.^ The 
Senate was convoked. Before it, rose Postnmius, 
entreating that he and all who had made the recent 
treaty should be delivered to the enemy, so that 
their act might be no longer binding upon their 
countrymen. It was then believed that the loss of 
honor was not so irreparable as it had appeared. 
None opposed the ofler, save only two oflicers or 
magistrates,^^ included amongst the number proposed 
by PosliMuius lo be snrrenihTcHl. His suggestion, 
made not in casuistry or injustice, but in thorough 
self-devotion, was carried into effect, and the troop 
of officers, naked and bound, set off for the Sam- 
nite quarters. Caius Pontius, scorning the device 
" as one scarce fit to be employed by children," ^ or- 
dered the prisoners, whose sacrifice he was too no- 
ble-minded not to respect, to be set at liberty.*** 

The defeat at Caudium was not the only disaster 
in a warfare so ceaseless and so harassing as that 
in which the Romans were on every side engaged. 
Even Fabius Rullianus, who had been elected Con- 
sul since his offence against Papirius, was entirely 

^ LiT^ IX. 7. Sco the accoant in ^ '* Vix paeris dig^naa ambages." 

Appian., Bcb. SamDit, iv. 7. Liv., ix. 11. 

*^ Id., ib. Tho conclusion of 

^ Tribunes of the Plebeians, ac- tho historian, as to tho efficacy of 

cording to Liv., ix. 8, and Cic, Do their surrender, is a little hositat- 

OflT., III. 30. Sco Nicbnhri vol. III. iiig: — "Korsilnn ot puhlicn, snii 

p. 1()6. i-crto lilionitii tide." 
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rontcil at Lautitloc, ^vllcrc he coinmamlcd ns Dic- 
tator.^ lie was alBo, however, tlic hero of many 
i^cat Irinmplis. When the Etruscans were in arms, 
Fabius, being tlien Consul for the third time, crossed 
the Ciminian hills, never before passed by a Roman 
anny, and swept the valleys of Ktruria,^ Papirins 
Cursor won his last victories in the same tcm|K'8t» 
uons tiniCH.^ Another great name desccmkHl from 
a noble father to a noble son, Publius Decius Mus, 
Consul, Master of the Knights to Papirins, and 
Consul ngain,'''^ must be added to the list of heroes. 
Soon the Etruscans, the Marxians, and some of 
their neighboring people, even up to Umbria, broke 
out into hostilities/'* The example was very shortly 
followed by the Ilernicans,^ and finally by the 
/Etpiians.'^'' All these, though not arrayed at once 
against the Romans, so swelh*d the host as to 
thrcutcn th(*ir f*ncniy with ruin. ])nl. nol. long. Some 
wcn^ strnek down by a blow, like the Ilernieans, 
forfeiiing alike their territory and their in<U*|NMid- 
ence/^ Others, like the yEcpiians, though losing 
forty-one towns in fifty days, were but temporarily 
prostrated/* The Etruscans and the other norlhern 
)MH)ple were (h^feated, not subdued/"^ Saumium 

^ A. C. :IIS. \A\\ }\. 2:1. *• l.iv^ i.x. !fH, 4«, 41. 

<• Thf wnr liroko out in A. C « A. C. .1f»7. M.ili. 41. 

ni». \a\\. IX. 20. The |NiH«imo *' A, C. .Ifir,. M., ik 42. 

i»r Itio (*iHiiMtnii liilN, two \vttr* ^"^ A. i'. .'lUI. M , il». 4rt. 

Intrr, it dcMTtlK^ in Liv., ix. 35 ^ Id., ix. 41. U in to tliit 

<l Bf'tf. time timt }»\ry*n arronnt of tlio 

*• llr wns nominntc*! hj Yn\Ann trvntr of Rpiirittt (*ii!i«ltiii (*ro 

to liin Inn t1irtiiit>r4liit> in A. (*. :tOH. iip. •J22, 22.1 «>r llit4 Tolitmc) woul«l 

]«i«. IX. .18. KlotiH (1. Ifi) lit*, jiinr lirrit fi|»)»ltriililc. 

iirniN'4 tlir wlit»lo Sniiiiiito wnr im '"*• M., \K 4r». 

wnjrrtl •' |»or K«l»i«» vi I'lipiriiH pii' *• 8<*o Id , X. 3, 4. 
tn*s« citniiimiic lilnTon." 

Voi«. 1. 31 
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submitted, though by no means to actual dependence, 
after a war of more than twenty years.^^ 

The preceding sketch shows the development of 
energies. It shows their concentration likewise. The 
liberty which the Plebeians had struggled for near 
a century and a half to obtain, seemed to have been 
won only to increase tlic narrow roahiis of force in- 
stead of extending the wider domains of right and 
of peace. 

w Lir., IX. 45. 
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**'\lw ImMlo \n tiot tt) llio ulruitg nltmo; It in to tho vi];iliint, tlio 

ncllvc, tlio bniTc/* 

pATiiirK Hrmbt. 



TfiE growing considcraiion for the lower orders 
has been observed. It sprang from tlicir growing 
iniportaucc in a nation of whieli both the trials and 
the energien were in jinwess of development. As 
yei, however, llir rrgjirdn vouehsafed io I he inferior 
riasses were genemlly sneli as Ihe snp(*rior bestows 
n|M>n his inferiors for his own sake rather than for 
theirs. 

At times, the lower orders would rise to claim 
redress for thenis<?lves. A young Pleb<Man, named 
Cains Publilius,^ had given himnelf up, in his father's 
phicr, to a laMidish rrcMlilor, from whom he snliered 
all sorts of erurity nnd wrong. Ks<'aping one day 
into the oprn si reel, he tlH*re enlrealtMl pnblie 
protc*ction. The exeitement aroused by the sju'etaele 
of his misery was fanned by the universal embar- 
rassment amongst the |M*ople. The Consuls foimd 

> Liv., Yiii. SS. cr Vftl. Max^ ti. 1. 0. 
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it priidoiit to propoHo a luw wliic-li \Ih*. riuiliiritis 
gladly acccpioci, as if, says Livy, it luid boon a sctoiuI 
bcgiimiug of freedom.^ For it was nothing less 
than the abolition of imprisonment for debt^ This 
was dis<inclly a gain to the inferior classes. 

Usually, the lower ranks appear to be struggling 
only in dependenee upon Ihe liighrr. A few years 
before peaee was concluded with the Samnites, 
Caius Meenius, a Plebeian of family and personal 
renown,* was named Dictator, with the charge of 
anticipating a sedition suspected of being planned 
in Capua. During his investigations there, Mojnius 
is said to have received information of plots ex- 
isting amongst his own fellow-citizens, in concert, 
apparently, willi tlie disufleeted Capuans. So form- 
idable was the intelligence, that the Dictator trans- 
ferred his tribunal to Rome, where he called before 
him the Patricians charged with illegal projects. 
The ti'ial, if trial there were, is involved in obscu- 
rity. The parties accused appear io have retorted 
upon the Dictator and his supporters^ by counter- 
accusations, concerning which we are also unin- 
formed. It may be only a conjecture,^ that the 

> " Eo anno*' (A. C. 32.3) **p1cbi in postcnim, nc ncctcrcntur." Liv., 
nomanm vclut aliud initium liber- ttt sup. Sco, also, Cic^ l)c Rep., 
talis factum est, «iuod necti dc- ii. 34. 

^^T!."!.'" , ^'*^' y?V- ^^\ , * Acquiml in liis ronuilsliip at 

• lliclaw, which took tlio namo ^j^o eouchision of the Uiin wnr; 

of the ConsuU Pajtclius ond Tapi- Uy viii. 13. It was now A. C. 

nas, IS thus described : — ** Ne quis, 312. 

nisi qui noxam memiitsct, donee T'l* .1. 1. 1 • 1 • 

pccnara lucres in compedibus ant ' " ^^""^^"^^^v '"nb-i '^'"*'^* "* 

In nervotenereturtpecunios credit© "jccrtain. Publiliiis Philo was one 

bona debitoris, non corpus obnox- ^f the number. Liv., ix. 26. 

ium csset. Ita/* ailds the histo- ^ Tliough supported by the tarn 

rittu, *Mta noxi soluti} coutamquo of Liv/s narrative, ix. 26. 
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urmigticMl ratriciaiisi lM»U>iig«Ml to <hc extrrnic fiic- 
ttoiiy then strong enough to avert Bentonec from 
Ix^ing pronounced against its partisans. If a con- 
spiracy had been formed, it woidd seem to have 
liecn in conjunciion with tlic lower classes of Capua 
with wht>ni Ihc lower classes of Rome may have 
been leagued in support of their Patrician leaders. 

The movements on foot api>ear more plainly in 
the course of the subsequent events. The tendency 
between the higher Patricians and the lower classes 
of the Plebeians to coalesce, for the sake, on both 
sides, of obtaining the suix^riority over the liberal 
or middle parly has been remarked. The divisions 
among the Plebeians could lead to no other result 
than the wiHingness of cither party that proved the 
feeblest to throw itself into the o|>ening arms of 
its adversaries. 

The career of Appins (?liiudius, aflcrwardH known 
as Appius the Ijlintl, discloses oi)enly the alliance 
ttf the highest, and the h»west. classes. ]Ie was 
elected Censor within two years from the dicta- 
torship of Mn*nius. As was customary, he entered, 
with his colleague, Plautius Decianus,^ upon the 
charge of filling the vacancies which lia<l occurred 
within tilt* S<*nate since the last nominations to that 
Ixnly by the prcretling Censors. Hitherto, the new 
rhM*tions had always hvn\ made from certain lists 
of cili/ens who had cith(*r borne great oHices or 
possessed high rank. But Appius, determined to 
se<*nre his authority, eitluT for his own sake or for 

^ Tlir Millie i^lio «to«Ml tiy iUe rt>n<)iiciTtl |ico|tlo of rri^cniiim. 
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that of hid faciioii, through any nupport whicli he 
could command, now named several of the lowest 
men in Rome as Senators. Amongst the number 
he admitted even sons of freedmen,® who, as such, 
were scarcely considered to be absolutely free, much 
less to be worthy of any political advancement.^ 
The nomination was backed by a powerful party, 
out of rather than in the Senate. It was vainly, 
if not feebly, opposed by Plautius Decianus, who 
resigned his office in disgust at his colleague.^^ Ap- 
pius the more earnestly pressed his nominations, 
and they were carried. But in the following year, 
•the Consuls, who couhl call such and such only 
as they pleased, to the Senatorial sessions, stnu^k 
from the roll all the recently appointed Senators.^^ 

Nor were the Consuls alone in opposing the pro- 
ceedings of Appius Claudius. Still in office, he 
was assailed by some of the Tribunes, now the 
representatives, as must be remembered, of the mid- 
dle party, rather than of the Plebeian estiite. At 
this the Censor admitted all the freedmen in Rome 
to the Tribes, amongst which he distributed them 
in such a manner as promised him the most effect- 
ual support.^* 

The son of a frecdman, whose name stands at 
the head of the chapter, was one of the partisans 

* Diod. Sic^ XX. 36. Suet., tlio ri«;ht of belonging to the Plc- 

Claud., 24. bcian order." Nicbulir, lUst, vol. 

^ "Two frco ancestors, just m hi. p. 140. 

roiicli n» lan(U*<l pi-oiicrty, or at d jj^y ^^ gij 

leiist an agrieultuml occupation, ^^ '\ '"" 

and tho not carr}'ing on of com- ■'"•» *"• ^' 

roercc or a handicraft, formed tho ^ Id., ib. 46. Tho oensorship of 

conditions by which pensona had Appius began in A. C. 310. 
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Httaclied io the Censor and his adherents. Cncius 
Flavins had been singled out by Appius to serve 
him in the capaeity of scribe or privati; secretary. 
In this post he was probably intrusted with the 
niana^erncMii of the poorer PlehrianSi of the freecl- 
men and of the still inferior mnks from which the 
(*xlreme Patricians were fain to draw their recruits 
Well must Flavins have played his part. 

For he soon showed himself capable of sustain- 
ing a much higher one. Weary of tlie pretended 
favor which he anfl his commdes received in return 
for tlieir imstintcd support, Flavius seems to have 
caught at the opportunity of making himself the 
leader of a eompamtively inde|)endcnt party. No 
longer, he may have reasoned, shall the lower classes 
be obliged to right themselves by this blind de- 
|>endence upon those too far above them to be their 
friends.' 

The Censor Appius, who was a jurist in his dayi 
np|)ears to have compiled a sort of nninual con- 
cerning the business-days of the Calendar and the 
forms of instituting or conducting a suit before the 
courts. Both these subjects had been and still were 
kept in profound concealment from the mass, as 
Wf»ll the upp(T ns the hnver classes of the Plebeians. 
They wen' therefore obliged, in case of any legtd 
proceeding, to resort first to the PontilT to learn on 
what day, and next to the Patrician jurist to in- 
quire in what form, they could lawfully introduce 
their adairs before the judicial tribunals. This ma- 
nual w:ui very likely given to Flavius to copy. It 
could not have been with the knowledge, much less 
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with the desire of his employer, that it was pub- 
lished. The haughty Patrician, while lie had no 
wish to enlighten even the multitude which sup- 
ported him, would have been distinctly opposed to 
any measure in favor of the middle chi».Mes, who 
were attached to his antagonists, and wlio would 
be much more benefited iiian tlie lower orders by 
the publication of legal calendars or fornndarics. 

Flavins the freedman's son stood in a very difler- 
ent position. If he wished to prove his independ- 
ence of his patron, there was no better method of 
doing so than by divulging the mysteries which 
his patron chose to keep coneealed.^^ If he desired 
to conciliate the real Plebeian party, as one with 
which it was far wiser for him and for his asso- 
ciates to act than with the Patricians, Flavins would 
be equally led to determine upon the publication 
of his legal discoveries.^* The step was taken. The 
freedman's son revealed to the Plebeians what none 
of them had been able to espy for themselves. 

He did not go unrewarded. Apparently, he had 

1^ Cicero snys that the forms dis- ^^ romponins the jniist Bays ex- 

closed hy Fhivius lind been mont prcssly, — " rostou cum Appius 

undeniably abused to the advantage Claudius pro|)Osuissct ct ad formam 

of the leai*ncd : — " Knint in mn(;na rcdc<;is.sct has actiones, Cnams 

iM)tcntiii qui cunsulcbsiulur: a qui- Fbivius, hcriba cjuH, lit vrliui iilius, 

Lus etiaui dies, tan(]uam u Chnl- suhrifHutn librum populo tnulidit; 

dttiiif pctobntur." Pro L. Mu- ct adcn gratum fuit id munua po- 

remsll. ** (Vivih) jus," sayn Livy, puh>, ut tribunus pUrbis lifivt, ut 

" rc|»08iuini in pcuctrulibuH pouii- bcnatur, ct OMlilis curuiiii: hie liber, 

ileum, cvulgavit, fastosquo circa qui aciioncs continct, appcllatur jus 

forum in allK) proposuit, ut, quando civile Fiavmuum." ])i}>cst., lib. i. 

le<ro agi posset, sciretur." ix. 4G ; tit. ii., ii. 7. Compare, however, 

where, however, the publication is IMin., Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 6, and 

erroneously, as it seems, ascribed to Cicero, l*ix> Murena, 11. 
the year ot FUvins's ssdileship. See 
Hugo's llist. Roman law, sect. 

CLXXXII. 
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been declared a Senator by Appius Claadtus. But 
from this dignity he had been deposed by the 
opponents of the Censor. The posts to which 
Flavins now attained were the comparatively hum- 
ble ones of wntrhninn and colonial commiRsionor. 
ll;ipidly rising, he became Tribune of the Plebeians. 
Then he sUnkI forth as a candidate for the higher 
honors of tlic curule rodileship.*'^ The ilSdilc pre- 
siding at the election refused to receive the suf- 
rages in favor of Flavins. " No scribe " it was 
prochiiuiod, " can Im^ made a curule magistmtc." 
"But I riMiouncc my olHce as a scribe!" cried 
Flavius, at the same time laying down the tab- 
lets on which he happened to be employed in 
registering the proceedings of the assembly. His 
election was stjuightway carried.'* So was that of 
the candidate for whom as a colleague, he may 
have declared his preference. This was C^uintus 
Anicius, << but lately," says the subsequent writer, 
" an alien." ^^ 

The indignation of the extreme Patricians may 
be conceived. Here was a man, until recently one 
of their most serviceable instruments, now the leader 
of their most dangerous antiigonists. To do him 
all the injnry which, for the nionicnl, they were 
capable of doing, the Patricians pnt olT tlit*ir rings 
of gold as in a season of public. clisgnuTj* The 
new /IMile had nutch dilliculty in maintaining his 

** 'nii« wn* A. C*. .'Mfl, iu*vrn " *M^mI imiuU niiln nniiU lw>*U* 

vr»r« iificr llir iM'uiiiHiiif; of ApiHiin fnWAol.** ritii.« NaI. nut., xxxiii. 

C1tniiliii4'i( (Tii«4Mi(lii|i. 0< 

»« l*i\S IX. 46. '• rUn., lor. rit Uv^ IX. 46. 
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dignity. CSoiiig, one day, to visit his collengiio, 
ilicti iiiditfposed, lie foiiiid Anic/ms surrounded by 
some young men of the Patrician faction. Tliey 
had probably sought Anicius in his illness in order 
to bring him over the more readily to their inter- 
ests. However disconcerted they may have been by 
the appearnncc of Flavins, they seized the opportu- 
nity of affronting him by refusing to rise, as they 
were bound to do in presence of a cunde function- 
ary. Not thus was the ^dile to be abashed. He 
sent at once for his curule chair, in which he re- 
mained seated at the door until all the Patricians 
had risen and left the chamber.^ 

All this goes to prove the eompletvC separation of 
Flavins and his party from their former patrons. 
The historian says that he was supported by the 
faction of the Forum, that is, by the lower Plebe- 
ians.^ Yet their votes could never have availed 
the frecdman's son but for the additional sullrages 
of the middle, if not the upper classes of Plebeians. 
In part, at least, the Plebeians must have become 
reunited. 

The higher class, however, veered towards the ex- 
treme Patricians. We do not refer to that portion 
of the Plebeians who had long been the parasites 
of their superiors. Such they continued. But there 
were leaders of the genuine Plebeians whom it 
could not please to see men like Flavins, the freed- 
man-s son, and Anicius the alien, in one of the most 
venerable of the Plebeian ofliccs. Such men were 

"^ hiv.^ IX. 46. Aul. Gdl, vi. 9. rciiBM fartio." Liy., ix. 4G. Sco 
» "FlAvium dixcrnt ludUem fo- Dio<l. Sic, xx. 36. 
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not filiogdhrr ncrrpfubic ns ti880(*iut(*8, iniirli lomi an 
iiiagistnitos. Accimlingly, the divisions between the 
liighcr Plebeians and their inferiors went nnrepaircd.'^ 

It was then that Cneius Flavins secins to have 
proved his wisdom. Instead of shouting defianee to 
the nmleeonlent Plebeians, he did his ntniOHt to sa- 
tisfy them respecting his position and that of his 
adherents. <* If I can but reconcile these opposing 
classes," he is rcjiorted to have vowed, " I will build 
a temple to Concord."® 

Partly, as we shall do right to believe, in conse- 
(piencc of Flavius's exerlions, the candidates of the 
higher Plebeians were elected to the censorship. 
Fabius Rullianus and Decius Mus, the two great 
generals, entered upon their duties as Censors with 
the resolution of raising their party from the depres- 
sion into which it had fallen. Action was taken 
in favor of the KnIglilM, who, greatly increased in 
private resources, had nevertheless attained to but 
companitivcly little induenee in public allairs. On 
the other hand, the frecdmen, who had been unduly 
elevated by Appius Claudius, were confined to the 
four city Tribes.® 

To these measufes Flavins otTcred no opposition. 
He wa*s more content that his Huperiors should re- 
cfiver their prepondcmnce, than they had Ummi with 
his temporary elevation above them. To fuliil his 

** ** Ex eo tcmporr in t\»%n |t«rtrt forrtins tl |)Opn1o rvconcilinscl or- 

(liactMit rivilAx. Aliiid intccrr |k>' dinm.** Vim., Nut llUt, xxxiii. 

IHilim riMitorot nillor iNtttoniiii, nliM<l fi. It will U* mvii llint llto tiitrr]ire> 

TirtMiKM fiirlio triiclmt'* Jiv., i.\. Inttoii In tlir U«xl h conjcriitml. 
4t;. » A. C. .102. Ur^ IX. 46. l>o 

'^ " >1nviit9 vovll iwWiti Con- Vlr. Ill, xxxii. 
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vow, lie began npoii the temple to the gocldesti 
Concord. 

But there was little concord amongst the classes 
for whose reconciliation he had done and endured 
all things possible. No money could be procured 
by Flavins from the public treasury for the erection 
of his temple. He was obliged to employ the fines 
received from the usurers prosecuted by him as Cu- 
rule -^dile.^ When the sanctuary was completed 
its dedication became the occasion of fresh resent- 
ments. The High Pontiff, Cornelius Scipio, one of 
the extreme Patricians, refused to preside at the 
ceremony. " None but a Consul, or an Impcrator," 
he pronoimced, "can dedicate a temple!" But the 
Plcbt^ians, at lust united, compelled (he PontiU' to 
officiate for their u33dile. As if determined that the 
goddess Concord should be more truly served, they 
assented to a decree of the Senate forbidding any 
individual to dedicate a temple on his own au- 
thority.26 

The time of Flavins is marked with traces of 
higher powers amongst the Romans. Appius Clau- 
dius himself was not wholly absorbed in political 
intrigues. A large portion of his* ambition was ex- 
pended upon the Way and the Aqueduct that have 
borne his name to our own day. He was not only 
a jurist, as has been menlioncd, but a philosopher 
and a poet^ So various, indeed, were his accom- 
plishments and his projects, that he waS called "the 

^ riin., Nat llUt^ xxxiii. 6. iv. 2. Pytlingorns hod liis stntno in 
^ Liv^ IX. 46. the Foi-uin, tu tlio wisest of tho 



mon 



^ Cicoro cjilU Ills i)OCin n^'cnr- (irccks. riiii., MiU. lli:}t, xxxiv. 
Dnl'ytbagoroum." Tiucul.Quu»t., 12. 
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Iliiiidred-imiidcd."^ Nor did he stand alone amongst 
the upper classes in cultivating his intellectual abi- 
lities. A picture painted by Fabius, hence called 
Pictor, bears testimony to the eflfort that was di- 
rected to other ends than those of the common 
(*ili'/ru or Ihc ronniion ^varrior.'^ Wliat the cnltim* 
of the lower classes was ap|>ear8 from the attain- 
ments of Flavins, the frecdmun's son. 

*v " Hie ccntcmmanns appcllfltos the storr of the pipers, Lir., ix. 30. 

C9t.** Dij^rntM lib. 1. 1 ir. II., It. 56. 8tAf:c-piny^, Mi mmiri, hail liccn 

*''' riiii., Nut Hist., XX w. 7. iiitroiliiciMl to Apiicanc Uic ptMlii diir- 

]*ninliii|*, howrvrr, niiil nctilptiirc in*; Uio pestilence of A. C. 364. 

lil^ewiw*, were known lonj; licforv Li v., vii. 3. See p. 349 of this 

rabiii»*8 time. As for niusie, see voluinc. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE ROMAN RELIGION. 



"Arraucar la sobcnmia del cielo y localizarla on la tiemu-* 

DoNOSO C!oltTl^ Dti'tvho P<^Y/co, l/oco. ii. 

TiiR coiidnot of flic PontifT Scipio towards Cnoins 
Flavius rankled in the breasts of the Plebeians. It 
was but a short time afterwards that Quintus and 
Cneius Ogulnius, both Tribunes, framed a bill open- 
ing the pontificate to their order. 

In making this proposal, the Ogulnii were carry- 
ing on the enterprise which Flavius had begun. 
The rupture cn'ectcd by hiui between tlu» lower Ple- 
beians and their Patrician lords was already in pro- 
cess of being repaired. The awe inspired by the 
latter, as members of the priesthood, had been of 
late undisturbed.^ Favors and largesses were to be 
had in abundance from the higher Plebeians. But 
the Patricians, clad in priestly attire and towering 
through the vapors of religious sacrifices, exacted 
homages that could be claimed by few, if any 

1 **E vedesi, chi considera bene a ruinnie la plebe.'* MachiavcUi, 
lo istorio roinano, quanto scrviva la Disc Tit. Liv.,Ub. i. cap. 11. 
religiono a comandare agli escrciti, 
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Plebeians.' The clTorU of Qaiiitns and Ciicius 
Ogulnius to separate the Patricians from their Ple- 
beian (Icpondants led to the assertion of the claims 
on the part of the higher Plebeians to the priest- 
hood.' The bill, incronHing the nnmber of PontifFs 
by four, and llial. of An^nrs by live achlilionul in- 
nnnbcniM, all eligible front the Plebeians, became a 
law.* 

The mention of the Ogulnian law introduces a 
new point of inquiry. Or rather it revives one that 
has alr(*ady made its nppeanuice on our pages. 

Many passages in the preceding namitives relate 
to the Roman religion. But we have not yet had 
an opportunity to inquire into its spirit and its in- 
fluence. Whence did it obtain»its power? And to 
what purpose was its power employed? No graver 
questions have been proposed in this history. 

Like the elder religions of anticpiity, the Uoniau 
religion was a human creation. The traces of the 
Divine law wen^ few and far between. At Ilonu*, 
as throughout the ancient world, men would occa- 
sionally stumble upon impressions superior to those 
amidst which they usually gro|K*d their way. Indis* 
tinet as were the perc<'piions of a higher truth, they 
were imperishabli*. For they alone upliehl the in- 



' A ninffiilrtf cxnmpto of flic re- inomtiHvttn!l«,imlrlrloin»lcl»rMiwmr, 

lipoiH n*K]>crt for (lio l*Alii{-iiiiif nh tril»niiit |>lcni« Q. ct (*ii. ^^tll• 

ocriini in tlio acqiiutal of Aiiliii« Ttii«. Qiti, nndintio rriminnndonim 

CnlfitiiiiH from a rliiit{;« of Inni-li- 1*ninim npiid |Mrl>cm 04*rn«ionilMiji 

rr\.i(iiii|ilr lH'nni«M' iii<< I'iiiIht iiiluw, fiiM-^tilN, |M»<«li|tiiitii nliii rMi«tin Irii- 

K.-iliiiM liiilliitiitix, tlrrlitif«l iluil lt«* liiin <'liinl, cnni R<'ti«>licill »iiMr|iv- 

iliil in»l Inlirxt* thu iuiiim'iI In U« rililt/* J*iv., X. fi. 
piiillv. Viil. Mti\., \ III. I. '.1. 

^ "iViiaiiicii iii|cr|iiiii iiii«T i»il« * A. C niMK Lir^x. T-t*. 
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frequent hopes with which the most anxious lived 
through the present or looked towards the future.^ 

None, however, could interpret the Divine law. 
When any attempted it, they were instantly in- 
volved in the laws professedly Divine. These were 
the early laws not only of the lloman priests, but 
of the Roman warriors. As in Greece, so at Ronu^, 
the standard by which men lived was formed from 
political rather than from moral laws. But this did 
not prevent the warriors or the citizens of Rome 
from promulgating their enactments as of more than 
human wisdom, of more, therefore, than human au- 
thority. Of those obliged to creep amongst these 
laws, there were few to understand the fragments 
of the law alone Dinine.^ 

As citizens and as warriors, the later generations 
were improving upon the earlier at Rome. But as 
worshippers, as the servants of higher powers than 
ruled upon the earth, the earlier generations bore 
away the palm. It seems to have been agreed 
amongst their successors that it was better to live' 
and die as members of a state continually expand- 
ing, than as votaries of a religion continually shrink- 
ing in dominion. On the other hand, the religion 
itself appeared to perceive no means of retaining 

" Men tlmt, if now ulivo, would rcgcict, coiicnnt^niiit Scil Uiincn 

sit content siiminum Dcitm qunm ct philosophi 

And huinblo learners of a Sa- ct poet(e ct ipsi dcniqnc qui decs co- 

viour's worUi." CowrKit. lunt, atc[tG fateantur ; do cultu ta- 

men ct lionoribus ejus nemo unc^uain 

* "Longnm est enim Bingulorum requisivitf nemo disscruit ca scilicet 

sontentias cxscfiui : qui licet diver- pcrsnasionc." Lactant,T>cIraDci, 

sis nominibus smt abusi, ad unam II. Sec tlio Epistlo to the Romans, 

tunica potcstutcnii quus laundum i. 21. 
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any ]>orlioii of iU sway but by drpciidcncc upon 
the 8<u<e. Wliatcvrr laws had Im*ou fniincd as mo- 
rjil wvrvi transforrcd ainoiigHi the political Btaiuics. 
Whatever respoiisibililirs had been imposed as ino« 
ml were exacted amongst the political dntien. The 
dependence of the religious system upon the politi- 
eal, begun with the Greeks, became complete with 
the RomansJ 

Thenceforth the state was the theologian. It 
would not change the names of the gods whom the 
Ijatins, the Sabin(*8, or the Klruseans had brought 
with them in tlii^ days of ohi. Neilher would it 
shut out the deities who had come from afiu*, like 
Saturn," to seek n^fugc with the Italian immortals. 
Hut it was for the state to defmc the nature of 
these divinities, and to appoint the ceremonies by 
which they sJMMild be honored. Such as were or- 
dained the ileilit*s of the indiviilual, the IVnales and 
the I«ares of his honsehold, were proclaimed by the 
same authority.** I*'nr all the cx|K'rienecH t>r mortal- 
ity, for its gains aiul its losses, for its disgraces and 
its glories, there was some appointed act of adora- 
tion or of expiation. "To keep up these rites," was 
the assurance of the later Roman, "is to preserve 
the religion that was delivered to us from the ginls 

themselves l)ut h*t no one," he avern^d, 

"have deities to himself. Ni»r let any one worship 



^ Mntitc^qiiirn rcGTi to Tn(iii4 "lie rnino lo Juntis. ^Knciil, 

:uiil Niinin. wlut, lio «iiv<<, *'iiv<it- viii. .'U!I r/ ««r/. 

\inMl Iri «lirti\ H Itt |Miiiiii|iMv'* ** 'riifnMU'H* |iMl»rM' linn>«. IMim., 

l)i«4 »nr l:t l*ntiiM|ni- ilr."* Itoni.iiii^ Nat. Ui^t., x.\i. H. Ami |iHMif Tc* 

ilaiM 111 Krli^iiiii. iuiIi'm. Jfi>^ M.v. IC. 
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new gods unless adopted by the state." ^^ There 
could be no other theologian. 

The state was also the divinity. The personifi- 
cation of Home as a goddess enslirined in a mag- 
nificent temple was no empty form. Once it was 
the order that had reigned paramount. Now that 
there were diH'erent orders, increasing and c(>al(*.2r(eing, 
it was tlie state. Ueverenee for this was the deepest 
that tlie Roman could feel. It surpassed all that 
he felt for the unseen divinity of his heavens.^^ 

The majesty assumed by the state was jealously 
vindicated. About half a century before the tribu- 
nate of Lieinius Stolo, there occurred a year of 
great distress. An excessive heat parched the plains 
and dried up the streams. Soon a fearful disease, 
seizing at first upon cattle, then upon herdsmen, 
spread wide throughout the country and the city. 
In the extremity of suffering and terror to which 
the poorer classes especially were reduced, they turn- 
ed with new sacrifices to seek new deities. But the 
chief men of the city, as the historian calls the au- 
thorities of the state, were angered by the unusual 
proceedings observed around them. Straightway, 
Iherefon*, wv.vc ihc. iGdiles charged lo see that none 
but the gods of Rome were worshipped, none but 
the rites of Rome employed.'*'^ It was not the capri- 
cious craving of an individual that received so de- 

1° Cic, I)o J^sSi II- S, 11. ^'^ "No qui, iibi Roinaui dii, ncii 

II " L* iitilo o il (Inimo quo alio inoi'u quara pntrio,colcrcn- 

Ch* ci conoscer dco »olo c ciu clio tui*." Liv., iv. 30. Comparo Id., 

giova XXV. 1, xxxix. la. 

O iiutico nlla sim patrio, a cui di tut to 

£| dubitor." 

AliCTAtiTAsiu, liegohf Att. ii. 8C. 1. 
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(*i(Iod n rt*l)iikn. A fitrickcn |k*o|i1c had sought new 
divinities because they thought themselves abandoned 
by their ohl one?. They hud adopted new ei*renio- 
nien, because their okl ones seemed to have failed. 
Diit the Hiale wan eijually ready to Hubchie the peo- 
ph^ an \o subfhie I he individual whose aNe^ianee to 
iLscir or to ilH deilies wavered. 

The position of I he prieslhood is evident. The 
state was tlic theologian. The priests were its dis- 
ciples. The state was the deity. The priests were 
its nunisters, its worshipiK*rs. The names and the 
numbers of the sacerdotal body might still be im- 
pressive.^' The lower classes might still stand in 
awe of the solemn forms that gathered about the 
altar or the tribunal. But the ruling classes had no 
such fear. Hence the inferior, seeing his superior in- 
«lependcnt of the priest, wotdd gradually take cou- 
rage Un hinisrir. In lini«', In* would h*:irn tli<* fact 
that the priirsthood was but a subordinate olltce in 
the Commonweallh. 

One solitary shoot there was of the religious 
system which grew and spread when all other 
simols had been graflcMl upon the political system. 
This was the su|NTs(itiou acc«*pUMl early and tended 
late simoui'st the llomans. *< VVIirrcvcr thou turn- 
est,'' was till! cimfessiou of the later lloman, "this 
su|M'rstiti(>n pursues thi*e. Whether thou lislcncst 
to a soothsayer or to an omen, whether thou otlcr- 

'• '• Kn njniitnnt mix r<i|l«*i:r« «n« p«'r«t>nnc^ pn'|»o«oci dnni Roin<« au 

|HTirtiiKri m'miimI:iiiv<( Ic^ Kt.niiiitc*, nilir |Milt|K*j innn Mttm lc« rtii'i, II 

W% ^.^ll^t^«, lr< \ C'^lHir*. rtc, %oii4 rii fitill Itirn ri'tntiiclirr ilii licfj*.*' 

|iiMi\riH'/.. il.uiA \v% ilrniH'ii« «i«'rl('< DiiUHoit, KiikIci Jllstuii<|Ur4, (oin. 

(Ic hi n'|Mil*lii|iio, |iUii lie dvux rciiU Xiii. j». 4.11. 
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est a sacrifice or obscrvest an angnry, whatever Imp- 
pens, it is the same. Tlion canst never be of quiet 
mind." ^* Nothing could be truer. Tlie merest acci- 
dent was regarded as the most solemn law. Every 
trivial pretext for reference to the deiiy or to tiie 
priest was embraced. If a man rcmenibered a dream, 
he sought an explanation of i(. from an llanispex. 
A woman desirous of conceiving would stand where 
she could be struck by the thongs with which the 
priests of the Lupercalia ran naked through the 
streets. The locks of the boy entering upon early 
manhood were gravely dedicated to Apollo. When 
all else that was religious had become political, 
the superstition of the pristine ages still held its 
own. 

Now to estimate the influence of the Roman 
religion upon its votaries. What did it do for them 
singly and collectively? 

How it threw its weight against the individual 
may 1x5 gathered from the prec^eding stiit.enienti^. 
Was there any weight which it could throw in his 
behalf? That depended altogether upon his own 
character. If he was of a disposition easily aroused 
to a sense of duty or as easily relievt*d from it, 
he found help from his religion. As it bade, so 
could he go to war, so could he live in pejuHJ, con- 
tented with obedience to injunctions that could be 



1* " Instat cniin ct urgct ct quo to tactnm nliqtiid crit do rnslo ; 81 

cnmquo vcrtcria pcrscquitur ; sivo ostcnti siinilo natnrn factuinvo quip- 

tu vatcm, sivo tu omen audicris; piam; quorum ncccssu est pjcnim- 

sive immolaris, sivo avem ndspcx- quo aliquid cvcnint: ut numquam 

oriii ; si Clialduium, si aruspiccni liccat quiota incnto consistcro.*' 

vidcris; 8i fuUorit, ai tonuerit, si And so on. Do Divin., ii. 72. 
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thus fulfilled. Was he of a conscientiousness less 
simply satisfied, he could obtain little satisfaction from 
his religion. Was he of a conscientiousness less 
readily aroused, he could derive little incitement 
from his religion. No iudifFcrencc, on the one hand, 
no rcsilcssncsH, on tlic oflirr, was witliiu the control 
of a faith that had abdicated its {Yowcr for tlie 
sake of its existence. 

Such a faith could bring no increase to the 
powers of individuals. Spiritual powers, of course, it 
couhl not vvvn pn*scrv(*. Intellectual powt^rs it 
couhl not (|ui('k(Mi, (*oukl not, save iu a limited degree, 
employ. It directed its votary to labor with all his 
mind as well as with all his might in tlic public 
service. But that his mind comprehended higher 
abilities than those demanded by the offices and 
services of the state was not suggested by his rcli- 
git>n. It nijoiiird the (*xcrc*iH<^ of alt the couimon 
jKJwers. Ihit the powers then uncommon were be- 
yond its province. It did not know them. It could 
not animate them. 

There could be (lo increase, therefore, to the 
rights of individuals. Mt is from the |K>wcrs which 
one exerts, as has \h*v\i remarked, that his rights 
nri» derived. 

Ncilhcr did the religion of the llonmns invest 
lliciu with the posnrssion of liberty on any larger 
scale. It li:iH been slated how liberty as a pos- 
session dt*p(Mi(ls upon the laws under which men 
liv(\ Till* rrli;rioii btmrd down to the laws of 
Home. It c'onid not enlarge, them. It eonid not 
e.\l4*nd the limils of any [lossessioii nniler them. 
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Tlie strong and the weak were left exactly 
where they were found by the Roman religion. If 
it pleased the parent, the child might be exposed 
to death ^^ or bondage. If it pleased the master, 
the slave might be beaten down and murdered. No 
other check besides the duty owed to the state 
was put upon the indulgence of passion. No other 
bound was set upon the endurance of oppression. 
So that the state was uninjured by the degrada- 
tion or the 'assassination of the subject classes, 
they might be treated as their rulers willed. Lan- 
guage and conduct, more suited to a horde of 
barbarians than to a nation exulting in the name 
of freemen, continued to prevail at Rome.^^ The 
weak had no defences, the poor had no resoiurces 
of their own. What they appeared to have were 
those of the state which protected them as its 
servants. What they might have had as the ser- 
vants of a superior power never glimmered through 
their religion.*'^ 

The one consequence, more fatal than any other 
from this religion, was the absence of self-govern- 
ment amongst the Romans. They learned to be 
governed, the feeble by the powerful, and the 
powerful by the laws and the authorities of their 
state. In learning this, all classes learned to be 
oppressed rather than to be governed. Allowing 

^ On the pi'ootico of inAinticide, In tlio gmve Sonnto of afrco Republic, 
Bcc Appendix A. to Cautu, Hist, 'i'o talk so higli." 
UnivorscUo, torn. vii. Tiiomson^s Cbrwlanttt. 

» "It wouM bettor suit , " "Ni«c . ... 

A noreo dc«iK)tic chief of borbarou* ^f « smcbniit • • • • ^<»""n„ 
^\^y^^ * Tcniphi novo doconiro wjxo." 

Tlmn Uio cahn dignity of one wlio sits Uoiut., Ciinn., ii. 16. 
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thrill to lin govcrnrd, Uioy wvrv lunght; \jo ilrpcml 
upon being governed ratlier than upon governing 
ihcinselvcs. " Wliy govern myself ? " the llotnnn 
was trained to inquire. "Or bow ean I do so? 
Does not the state exereisc nil the restraint that I 
ean l>ear? Doc^s not religion tx^aeh me submission?" 
The oftener such questions were asked, the more 
despairingly nuist they have been answered. Yet 
without enjoining self-government, where was ever 
a true religion ? Without admitting it, where was 
ever a true liberty ? 

The induenee of the religion upon the nation 
was Bueh as might be expected from its influence 
upon individuals. 

It made no change in the national institutions. 
This has been observed. And the reason has been 
observed. Religion, in order to preserve itself, ac- 
c*epled a subordinate plni'o in the Roman institu- 
tions. It was from that time bound to preserve 
them ns they were. 

Thus did it likewise tend to confirm tlic national 
destinies. All the elements of the national cha- 
racter were directed with the same views to the 
same ends that had long existed. Every stranger 
had been deelare<l a ft>e. l«!very nice to whi(^h 
the slnini^er might belting had been regnnled as 
the natural enemy of the Roman nation. All this 
the religion of the Romans ratilicHK it taught 
them that the hostilities which they pursued on 
earth were not only npprove<l but imitated in their 
heaven. " l«'i«^ht <ni ! " was its injmietioii. "So will 
ye pleasi! the inuuortals, themselves contending for 
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you! So will yc serve the state that worships 
them as it is worshipped by yon ! " "^ 

"When the second war with the Samnites was 
on the point of breaking out, an embassy was 
sent into Samnium; The aggressions of the Ro- 
mans had led to the rupture which their envoys 
were now charged to make a show of deprecating. 
After some negotiations equally insincere and vain, 
the herald accompanying the ambassadors lifted his 
hands towards heaven, and prayed that, if Rome 
had been faithless, the gods would now abandon 
her to her enemies.^® It is vain to say that this 
was a more form to whi(;h none who heard the 
herald would attach any overdue consideration. 
ITo 8U)od there before both Uouians and tianiuiles 
as the representative of the religion which en- 
couraged oppression even as it encouraged warfare. 
Combat where they would, oppress as they would, 
the Romans were acting under the banners of their 
religion. 

So was centralization sanctified. Without the Ro- 
man realms, it could spread from tribe to tribe, from 
land to land. Within them, it could claim all that 
the Roman himself possessed, his arm, his mind, 
his very conscience, as the dominion of the state. 
No other nation lived by laws more entirely accord- 
ant with those of the ancient centralization. 

The Roman religion was endowed with no tri- 



1' ** Lea religions dtAicnt puis- qu*c11cs avaicnt de local, de na- 

santcs lion par co qu*cUcs p uvnlcnt tionnl, do rclutif." Cliainpi«gny, 

avoir do pliilosopliiquo ct do Tub- Les Cosiirs, toiti. iii. p. S.*I6. 

solu, luais au coutrairOi par 1*0 ^^ Dion. lIuL, Excvrpt^ xv. 14. 
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(ling part ill llic course of aniiqiiKy, It was to 
bring hcnihenisin to its cud that the Eternal God 
had allowed a religion to be formed, more entirely 
than any other, of merely human laws. As they 
stood, BO did it stand, as they fell, so did it fall, 
rrninliliiig bertirn \\u* vrry brealli of the approach- 
ing truth.*^ 

* ** Tant que la did flcurit dims nniore la faibkMO dct institiitionii 
le monde Grcc on dnni lo mondo rcligieuMfl.'* • Vncheroi, Ecolo d*Al- 
Romain, elle conrre do son patro- cxandrie, torn. ii. p. 75. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE roruLAii rAUTV. 



'*They diBdnined a cooperation with the lower ordeis, .... and re- 
lied too unhesitatingly on their power as a body.*' 

Presgott, FenSnand and UabeBa, lutrod.. Sect i. 



Every line of inquiry hitherto followed has ter- 
minated ill the same conclusions respecting the cha- 
racter of Roman liberty. From each starting point 
we have found our way to the common ground 
whereon the Romans are seen to be such freemen 
only as exist under the system of centralization. 

It remains to be proved how large a number 
shared in the fruits of this system. To determine 
this,, is to determine the extent of Roman liberty* 

All that this volume contains goes to show how 
much more widely the freedom of Rome extended 
than tliat of antiquity in general. From the day 
when the vanquished were admitted to the name 
and to the home of their victors, down to the year 
when the Ogulnian law concerning the pontificate 
rendered the Patricians and the Plebeians virtually 
equal, the contrast presented to the course of other 
ancient nations has always been remarkable. Is the 
process to continue ? Are the inferior Plebeians 
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to monnt up like the superior men of tlicir order? 
Are the aliens and the slaves beneath the Plebeians 
to rise in their turn? 

It is clear tliat tlic lower classes are in need of 
being elevated. Instances occur of prosecution for 
transgn'ssion of the liniiis by which Licinius Stolo 
intended to obstruct the grasping spirit of the 
wcaltliy with n*spcct to the public lands.^ Men- 
tion is made of the trial and condemnation of 
certain usurers.' The substitution of the Capital 
Triumvtrsi as they wcn^ called, with greatly ox- 
U^ndrd i>owcr8|^ in place of the Qutcstors of Par- 
ricide, more plainly betokens the increase of trou- 
bles. Pestilence breaks out again ; and an embassy 
is sent to Epidaurus to implore the aid of iSscu- 
lapius.^ New measures and old were thus mingled 
to meet the wants of the orders not yet able to 
provide for theniHclvc's. Ihit what they needed most 
was the ability to defend their own interests. 

])y whom was tliis to be aided on? The Patri- 
cian party, that is, the prouder portion of the order 
with many proud Plebeians for their parasites, had 
inspired some of the inferior classc*s with hopes of 
higher bencnt.H than largesses. Such liO|)es had 
nrvrr hern riillillrd. Yet by fur the greater nnm- 



' liif^ X. I.*l, 2.1, 47. itiitvirM iirro cmpowcrcil to foltrrt 

* M., t, S.'l. Tlio prtxcnilion tlio tinct for piililir ofliiircn, And to 

wn4 rtimliictcil lir tlto t >Ktilnii, the prcscr%o tho pal>Uc peaco. Tlio 

fininc who hmX liocii Trilnincs, Aod nntc of their institution wm nrolm* 

wcro now Ctirnio ^V<«lileii. h\y tomcwhcro l>ctwGcn A. C. 21)5 

" UctMlfHi I ho nmiiituniirnt of nnd 290. I«iv., Kpit xi. 
ctt|»iliil Irinl^ nml tlir rxrnttitm of * Vnl. Max., I. H. 9. I^r., x. *11, 

rn)»itnl Kcntrnrrti, whiih hml Ih^ii 47, Kpitome xt. The cniltnMj wnn 

ill Huir);i* of llir Qiia*4ton(, iho Tri* hc:i<lcil liy Qiiiiidu t >{;iilniiiii. 
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bor of the lower Plebejans with the still lower or- 
ders Ixiucath thein were hanging to the tnilna of 
the extreme Patrieians. 

Some had plaeed their trust in the moderate 
Patricians or rather in the Plebeians with whom 
these were allied. It was a trust not always ballled 
like that reposed in the extreme Patricians. But 
it was far from having been even frequently re- 
warded. 

Yet this party of Plebeians, with their Patrician 
allies, was that on which it now more evidently 
depended to extend the liberty of the Common- 
wealth. Composed, as it has been described, chiefly 
of Plebeians, and those the more independent of 
their order, the party bade fair to achieve the pro- 
gress that had become desirable. In this light it 
may be called the popular party. 

Nor was its name belied. In the same year with 
the Ogulnian law, Marcus Valerius, perhaps the Va- 
lerius Corvus of earlier renown,^ and, if so, now in 
his fifth consulship, brought up the laws concerning 
appeal to be reenacted. " I imagine," says the his- 
torian, " that the motive for reiterating this privilege 
was no other than the preponderance of a few over 
the liberty of the many."® It suited the name of 
Valerius Corvus, whose ancestor had given the title 
to the Valerian laws, to propose their confirmation 
at this time. It suited his character also, thus to 
assure the lower classes of protection under the 

< Bnt, ncrhapf, a certain Marcus timo that the privilcgo had been 
Valerius Maximns. confirmed. Id., ix. 9, in. 55. It 

liad also liocn introduced into the 
* liv., X. 9. It was the second Twelve Tables. 
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snino ]n\v8 wliicli Imd prot^^ctod their 8U|)eriorR, No 
less did the reciiaetinent of the laws agree with the 
chnmclcr mid the imnie of the popular party amongst 
whose most honored leaders was Valerias CorvusJ 

A similar poliey is indieated in the enrohneut of 
two new Tribes in the following year/ As the in- 
ferior at home had been heeded in the law of a|>- 
peal| so was the inferior abroad regarded in the con- 
stitution of the Tribes. At the same time it must 
be remembered that the Italians thus admitted as cit- 
izens were of difTerent stamp from the lower classes 
of the Romans. Some were renowned. Many were 
prosperous. Such men would prove allies to the 
Patrician as well as to the popular party, but to 
any party rather than to the poor, the alicui and the 
slave at Rome. 

The very year in which the new Tribes were ad- 
milled, the wars that had fur an inBlant hiil(*d broke 
out again in Ktniria^ with their former fury. Soon 
spreading into Snnininm,^^ then into Unihriai^' they 
roused even the Sabines '^ from the peace that had 
been long pn'served. To understand the i>opular 
party, its leaders and its opponents, we must seek 
out the heroes of these violent contentions. 

Three years after the renewal of hoKtilities,'^ Lu- 
eius Volumnin», a Plebeian of great distinetion, was 
elected Consul with Appius Claudius, the former 

f Ho wan fif^nin Conftil in tho * h\r^ x. 10. 

next year (I«tv.. x. I U, nfirr x^h'uU >** A. C. 298. M^ ih. 19. 

ho nmicnni no more in nrtUc mt* ** A.V.TKt. lit, ih. 18. 

vice, llmnph ho livcil to ciij<iy ii glo* '* A. C- TMi. h\^ KpiL xi. 

rioim oM «pe. »"» A. C. TJC. Id., x. IG 

• A. C rj% Liv., X. 9. . 

33* 
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Censor; both having held the consulate together ten 
years before. An expedition into Etruria fell to the 
charge of Appius, while Volumnius was intrusted 
with one against the Samnites. He began his ope- 
rations with great brilliancy.^* Appius, on the other 
hand, losing ground, brought his army into a miser- 
able plight of iincertainty and ill-will. The worst 
results were foreboded, when Volumnius suddenly 
appeared with a large force before the camp of liis 
colleague, by whom, he said, he had been hastily 
summoned. Of this there could be no doubt But 
Appius, as if to escape the imputation of alarm or 
mismanagement, denied that he had sent for Volum- 
nius, and so slighted him in return for his friend- 
liness or his activity, that Volumnius was on the 
point of returning to Samnium. The soldiers united 
in beseeching him to remain until a nearly impend- 
ing engagement should be fought and won. Most 
men, most Romans, would have left a colleague 
like Appius to his fate. But Volumnius stayed to 
lead the charge in the battle, which, thanks to him, 
became a victory. He then marched back to his 
province. 

At the proper season, he repaired to Rome in 
order to hold the elections for the ensuing year. 
His welcome at home had been prepared by the 
story of his moderation and his bmvcry in the field. 
It was quickened by the wisdom and the liberality 
which he now displayed. Before calling the Centu- 
rias, he addressed the people upon the magnitude 

" Li v., X. 18. 
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of the wars in which they were involvedi showing 
the necessity of choosing the best generals to the 
consulship. ''I should have named a Dictator," he 
said, ^ but for my confidence that ye would elect 
proper Consuls." >• 

Fabius Rullinnus, whom nil understood to be the 
intended Dictator, and whom Volumnius very likely 
dcsignaUHl by gcstun*, if not by name, was speedily 
chosen by the votes of the Ccnturias. Volumnius 
himself was next returned.'* Fabius, now far ad- 
van(*4.Hl in years, desired to be excused from service. 
This t>cing refused, he derlarctl his inability to do 
any good, unless Decius Mus, his former associate,'* 
who was familiar with his ways, and of whose ca- 
pacities he was confident, should be given him for a 
colleague, instead of the one already elected. Far 
from being angered at the slight, Volumnius second- 
rd the proposal of Fabius with so much xcul, that 
Decius was appointed in his place. The grateful 
Ccnturias dcTlared him Proconsul for the year. It 
would have been well, for the sake of Rome merely, 
had such a consulship as that of Volumnius been 
extended for centuries. 

The next scene to be rescued from the wars was 
tlio exart connU^qmrt of anotlier already witncsse<L 
Fabius and Decius, the Consuls whom Lucius Vo- 
hunnins may lie said to have clootrd, took the field 
against the enemies colh^cted in the north. Tlierc, 
at Sentinum, the forces of the Samnites, joined by 

**IiT^x. ai. twico in Um eontnlthip. Fnltinf 

** hU ib. 22. liiid been fonr tiniM, and Uedns 

" ilicj had Uirico Wn rol- IhrM timet, CoMvl. 
Icuciicf ; oneo in Ihc cenfort liip nnd 
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« 

some (iauls wlioni ilicir puy^^ liad iudncod to take 
np arms, shortly came lo aa encounter with the Ro- 
mans. The soldiers under the command of Fablus 
fought vigorously and successfully. But those of 
Decius, almost before engaging, gave way. He, how- 
ever, remembering liis father's example and excited by 
various preceding omens, devoted himself to death, 
together with the hostile army into the midst of 
which he plunged to die. Victory followed ; and the 
name of Decius the son was added to that of De- 
cius the father amongst the sacrifices of Rome. 

The great Fabius Rullianus had a son, Fabius 
Gurges, who was elected to the consulship a year 
or two after the death of Decins.^^ On taking the 
iield against the Samnites, the new Consul proved 
so unsuccessful that it was proposed in the Senate 
to remove him from his command. The proposal 
would probably have been carried but for the elder 
Fabius, who entreated the Senate to spare him the 
shame of his son's disgrace. " To him," he declared, 
'^ aged as I am, I will hasten as a simple lieutenant, 
if I be allowed, and help him to retrieve his doubt- 
ed honor." 20 The old man accordingly joined the 
army. His counsels awakened his son's energies. 
An action altogether favorable to the Roman anns 
was followed by a triumph which no spectator could 
behold unmoved. Close behind the chariot of the 
Consul, ascending towards the Capitol, rode his lieu- 
tenants, as was the wont But among them, as was 
never the wont, was the father, following his son 

^* IjIV. X. 21 28* 

» For tlio year A. C. 292. Lir., x. 47. 

^ Id., Epit. XI. DioD. Com., Fragm., xxxti. 
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Willi llti^ Rniiir tinrclif)tiutc R|iirit. llinl. he liiul hIiowii 
in his cxcnsc bofore Ihe Bc^intc and in his service 
on the field.** The nearness of extremes, however, 
was never more apparent that on tliat day of gene- 
ral rejoicing, when Cains Poniins, the heroic Satn- 
nite genenil, was slain in ])rison, as the Ihank-ofTer- 
ing of Fabius Gurges to his father and his applaud- 
ing countrymen.** 

Such as the Pabii, the Dccii, and Volumnius were 
the leaders of the popular party. Such as Appius 
Claudius were its op|)onent8. Another opponent ap- 
pears in Postnniius Megellus, of the highest rank 
amongst the Patricians. 

He is first mentioned as a Curule .^dile,** distin- 
guishing himself by prosecuting many of the nume- 
rous olTenders against the laws concerning public 
lands and usury. lie afterwards appears as the ob- 
ject, hiniM^ir, uf a prosecution conducted by a eerUiin 
Tribune. Escaping trial by being np|x>inted lieute- 
nant to one of the ('on?«uls then taking the field,*' 
Postnmius so far repaired the enmities of the ma- 
gistrate and the eiti;?en by the exploits of the war- 
rior, that at three dilTerent elections he was returned 
Consul.* 

SI '* TriiimitlmntU riirnim r<|tto Icm cclr1»rntr«t (Imn liiii nkill ns a 

itisidcnii pcqai, qncm ipM pnrrnlitm grncral.** Uift. liome, Tol. ii. p. 

triumphis iub uc^tntcnit, {n max- 36,1. 

iiim rultiptnto i>o<itit.** Vnl. Btnx^ » jj^y ]^p{| ^i 

^.-. '.^^r.^.™ £ llZ^^ on"'™ *«'. or w« not, th. flm of 

Vir. IH.IM, xxxii. " llH. ..M K.I- "^ "^•"•*^' '" ^•"•' " "• 

npiril, " W!i« Ihr Tnlliot of ihr iihli « A. C. 904, »t, 991. M.« ix 
cTiitiiry of Uoitio ; nn<l liiA |H*r«oiml 41, x. 3*2. J>iuii. lint., Kxc, 
prowc^w, crcti in lilf olit n{;c,wns no xvi. 15. 
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On his third election, Postumius somewhat strange- 
ly claimed the charge of the campaign against tho 
Samnites, already virtually subdued. As there was 
no particular necessity of hurrying his operations, he 
turned aside from his march to visit some newly- 
conquered lands of which he had got possession. 
The secret of his choosing the campaign in Sam- 
nium soon came out. Hero as he was, Postumius 
was also a speculator, to whom gains were as de- 
sirable as any laurels. Finding that his new estate 
needed a great deal of labor to be made productive, 
he set two thousand of his soldiers upon clearing 
the woods and preparing the lands for cultivation.^ 
At his own time, he led his men forward to Comi- 
nium, a town in the centre of the enemy's country, 
which Fabius Gurges, the Consul of the preceding 
year, was then besieging, as Proconsul. To him 
Postumius sent forward, bidding him resign his com- 
mand. But Fabius appealed to the Senate, who 
straightway despatched some of their own members 
to prevent Postumius from doing so great an affront 
to themselves as well as to the Proconsul of their 
appointment Postumius replied to the Senators 
who sought him, that they were not to govern him, 
but that he was to govern them.^ On his arrival 
at Cominium, he instantly dismissed Fabius from 
the siege. 

The town soon surrendered, and other places 
besides were speedily reduced to submission by 
the skill and gallantry always displayed by Postu- 

• Dion. IIoL, Kxc, xvi. 15. ^ff^aCt ^^ ^^^^ ^iroTOf, uXK aifrdv 

T^ piv^g. Dion. IIal.| Exc, xvi. 
^ O^ r^ fiovXiiv upxetu iaorw, 16. 
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mills in his military achievements. At his proposal, a 
colony was sent to one of the captured cities. Bat 
he counted in vain upon the advantageous, perhaps 
in his case the lucrative office of commissioner to the 
new settlement Finding that others were appointed 
in his 8l4*nd, lie tnnird over nil the public booty to 
his soldiersi whom he then disbanded without wait- 
ing the arrival of his suwrssor. There were few to 
declare themselves in his favor when he returned to 
Rome. Appealing to the people for the right to tri- 
umph denied him by the SenatC| he carried his point 
only by taking it upon himself to triumph without 
the consent either of the Senate or of the people.* 
On being accused of illegal conduct by two of the 
Tribunes, there was not a Tribe but voted for his 
condemnation. lie was then obliged to submit to 
the shame and, as it was to him, the misery of an 
enormous fine. 

The foremost member of the popular party at 
this time was Curius Dentatus, by birth a Latin. 
As Tribune, he had badlcd the design of Appius 
Claudius to prevent the choice of any Plebeian 
candidate at the consular elections over which tlie 
Patrician was presiding as Interrcx.* As Consul, 
(burins evinrod tli«^ same dclcnninntion.^ His victo- 
ries ovrr the Snmnitrs and the Subincs were as 
fliTidtMl as Ihey were rrlcntloss.'* Hut towards his 

* Uwy (x.a?) rrlfitm dic^ do- * Cic^ Dnit, 14. **Qttod foU 

Ingf ftbont Um triumph in roniMc* pcrmaipium,** addi dcero. 

lion with Uio kccoimI ron«iiliihip of ** In Um ytmr A. C. S90. liv^ 

rostiimiuK ; Imt tlio nrroiinl of Hi- Kpit, xu 1^ Vir. Uliist, xxxiii. 

oiiyniuA (Kxr., x\i. 18) it heir fol- 8rc CV^ Tro Miircnii, S. 

lowrtif on Account of itii f;mitcr con- *' lli« nrconnl of hit ciimp«lfni 

4it«tcncj. fi|;iiintC the HaUnct in that of n Imr- 
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(*ountryiii(!ii at lloiuo Cnriiis showinl a luildiT a8|HH*.i. 
ill cHeciiiig a disiribuiioii of the pabiic lands for 
tlio relief of the needier elassc^s. A first assign- 
ment of seven jugers was followed by a second of 
the same extent and to the same individnals.^ Dolli 
together proving insudieient to relieve a large unin- 
bcr from their embarrassments, Curius ap|)ears to 
have joined some Tribnnes in proj)osing a law by 
which the abolition of all existing debts was again 
declared.^ To such propositions, there were sm-e to 
be more opponents than supporters. But the cur- 
tain is drawn over the incidents which followed. 
A single glimpse caught of Curius Dcntatus in the 
midst of a body-guard^ does not assure us of his 
wisdom in promoting the cause which he was unu- 
sually wise to have even started. Ilis liberality, 
however, is beyond question. OlTered a large share 
in the public domain, as the merited reward of his 
services, Curius refused to take more than the rest 
of his countrymen had received.^ 

iMirian : — *' Tnntiim ngri copi, nt sigiimcnts from cnch other by any 
solitiido fiitiira fiici'it, nisi ttiiituin conuidcrablo interval of liiiic. Sec, 
hoinhium copisscm; taiitum iion-o however, note 22 to oh. xxxiv. of 
hominnm cepi, ut fume peritun fiiis- Arnold's History. The first con- 
sent, nisi ttintiim agri ccpisseui." suUhip of Curius Dcntatus was in 
])e Vir. lilust, xxxiii. Wonls A. C. 290; nml it is in that or the 
which 1 would not (pioto excc])t to 8ul)se<iucnt year that I 8up]M>3e him 
u])en another view of the destruction to luivu licjj^un and ended his excr- 
which it was tlie work of tlio llo- tions in favor of tho lower citizens, 
mans to accomplish. ss Zonaras, viii. 3. 

■* "Quatcma dena ogri jugcra .... ^ « , « 

viritim iK)pulo divisit" Do Vir. •' Appian., Do Rob. Samnit, v. 

lUnst, XXXIII. It is reasonable to Fragm. 

suppose that there were two allot- ^ Compare Val. Max., iv. 3. 5* 

ments made rather than one, because with Plin., Nat. Hist., xviii. 4. Tlio 

tho number of seven jugers was story of tho answer to the Sabine 

commonly taken as tho limit of a ambassadors testifies to tho same 

single assignment; hut there is no frugality. IMin., Nat. Hist, xix. 2G. 

ground for soparating tlic two as- Do Vir. Ulust, xxxxix. 
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Tlin iiioiiicni Carius i]i9a|>|>carS|^ the cpicstions of 
relief to the lower classes, and of union between 
them and the higher, sink into the backgronnd. 
Four years afterwards,^ there occurred a general 
outburst of the difficulties which all the wiser men 
of the popuhir party had successively striven to re- 
]>rcss. Debt was the inainsprhig of the insurrection 
in which llic lowvt classics, disnppoinlixl in their 
hopes of relief from their superiors, seem to have 
seceded to the Janiculan liill.^ There, perhaps, they 
would have remained luihoedcd, but for the ap- 
proach of a IiohHIc army, whose mvagcs may have 
made it nccrssary for the up|>er classes to conciliate 
the insurgents."* It looks as though the |K>pular 
party nmde the first advances. Indeed, it is not 
certain but that a portion of the party had gone 
out with the scredcrs to the Jnniculnn. At all 
events (he |Hipular Iradcrs stand out in the linal 
movements of the insum^ction. 

One of Iheir eliicfs, Quint ius Ilortensius, is raised 
to the dictatorship.^ At his call the people come 
together to pass a law investing the decrees of the 
Tribes with plenary independence* This goes, of 
course, against the Senate, hilherto aecrpling or re- 
jecting the h'«;islalive prcK*ccdings of the Tribes.^' 

** He ill nptin inrniionctl iwiH- l«iv.« KpH. xi. Brc IMin., Nnt 

rptiiii}; Iho tmnnl fmiti llio Itiko of lli«t^ x%'i. 15, in next nolo biitlKio. 

WliitiiN, tlirott^li wliich tlio wntcr * XonftrnA, nil. S. 

rtiill tl:i«lu*t flown lo Tcnit, nml like* ^ IIU nnmo It mentioned ttj 

wiM* ltd Kiipcrintcmliftt; tlirronntrnr- Lirr, Tliny, nn^Hn llio KnMi ; hi^ 

tittn of nil n(|tttMliici fur Uonio. iT|iittc {ft proved lij hit npfioinimcnt 

-^ A. (T. SHCi. Rt until A lime. 

■• •' riclm proplcr irii nlirnntn, ♦' " Q, llortensiu*, qunin pichct 

|io<l ^n^ven rt 1on;;n« M*«1itinnr«, ml KCcnKi^vrt in .Innirnhiin, t<*p'ni in 

Mliininni !k*(>e.<(>it in .litiiunlunr* hUcnlelu |tlio OnL-(«i0^t*| tnlit, ill 

vol.. I. .14 
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Then Hortensius dics.^ It may iiavc been his sue- 
eessor, it may have been a Tribune of the Ple- 
beians, Meenius by name, who procured the passage 
of a bill directed against the Curias. To that 
ancient assembly little of a political chamctcr re- 
mained besides the right to sanction or to annul 
the elections made in the Centurias to the higher 
magistracies. This right appears to have been abro- 
gated by the Meenian law.^ A change in the or- 
ganization of the Centurias, apparently rendering 
that body more popular, may have taken place at 
the same time.** 

With all its laws, MoQuian and Hortensian, the 
popular party could not have been completely sutis- 
lied. Disguise it as they would, many must have 
felt a sensitiveness to the personal superiority still 
asserted by their antagonists. But a few years be- 
fore the secession to the Janiculan, a time had been 
set apart by the Senate for solemn devotions iji 
consequence of many strange presages that had 
been observed and feared. In the season of sup- 
plication, the wife of Lucius Volumnius, by name 
Virginia, a woman of Patrician birth, came to the 
temple of Patrician Chastity, to oflcr up her vows. 
Tiie Patrician ladies gathered at the shrine denied 
]ier the right to worship there, because, said they, 

qiiod ca jiississct, oinncs Quiritcn for the whole people. Sec ArnoUl'ii 

teneret.** Plin., Nat. Hist, xvi. 15. History, vol. ii. u. 384, and the ru- 

** Pro legibuB placiiit ct ca [pie- fcrcucc there to Alacrobius. 

bUcita] olisenrari lego Ilortensio." *^ Liv., Epit. xx. 

Dij^st, lib. I. tit II. 8. See also ** Cic., BnU, 14; ProPlancio,3. 

Gaii Instit., i. 3, and' Aul. Gell., xv. Liv., 1. 17. 

27. There was another law, or an- ** See the honest discussion of the 

other clause of the same law, to whole question in the second Appen- 

make the market-da js business-days dix to Arnold's second volume. 
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sbe was married to a Plebeian. The bistoriaiii allud- 
ing to tbe qaickncss of resentment which be de- 
dares to be peculiar to women, proceeds to confess 
the loftiness of Virginia's demeanor. "I thoaght," 
she exclaimed, **I had as good a right here as any. 
But if it be on my husband's account that I am 
thus aflrontcd, I say I am neither ashamed of him, 
nor of his exploits, nor of his honors." Sho then 
withdrew, and, for her sole revenge, set up an altar 
in her house to Plebeian Chastity, to whoso wor- 
ship she invited her Plebeian countrywomen.^ If 
n Patrician wife of a Plebeian could be so exclud- 
ed from a temple, the Plebeians must have found 
it still diflicult to reach tlic privileges to which tliey 
aspired. 

Where, meanwhile, were tlie lower classes who 
had seceded to the .Tnniculan ? IIow were the 
debtors saved from bondage, the starving from death ? 
There is no answer to be found in the ancient histo- 
ries. Yet it was the popular party, tlic party of 
Chirius Dentatus and of Valerius Corvus, that had 
so ftu triumphed. Did they do nothing for the in- 
ferior Plebeians, nothing for the still inferior aliens 
and slaves? Again there is no answer in the an- 
cient histories. 

The popular party spent its liberality in con- 
(efttfi with its Mi|M*riors. It had little beHiclm illi- 
lM«rality to show towanU its inferiors. Instead of 
encouraging continual growth in freedom amongivt 
tlic lower orderj*, it seems as if the popular party 

♦* Kit., X. J3. 
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had stood like full-grown trees that divert the siiii- 
shiiie from the lowlier plants incapable, indeed, of 
pushing up their branches all at once, but de- 
signed to lift their breathing leaves nearer and nearer 
to the air and height of the older foliage.^ 

This settled the question as to the extent of Ro- 
man liberty. It was to remain in a few hands. 
Its freemen were they who had risen. They who 
had yet to rise were but bondmen. Such they 
would remain. 

The mind reverts to the city as it stood upon its 
seven hills. The temple with its company of co- 
lumns holds the foremost place. Beneath, the square, 
decked with monuments and trophies, lies open for 
the assemblies of the nation. On the right and on 
the left, scaling every hill and covering nearly every 
level space, are the dwellings, the gardens, the fields, 
and the woods of the richer citizens. To find tlie 
poorer classes wc must thread the crooked streets 
where the dampness of day and the darkness of 
night maintain continual gloom. 

46 "Tk* asplror once atttiiuotl unto tko top. 

Cuts oft' tlioiMS means by ^vliich liinisulf pit np: 
^nd with a litinlor liinul tuul Htntitor riMn, 
Ddtli curb tliiit liMisiMiosH be ditl liiiil boforo 



Doubting tlio occasion tliat niiglit ncn'o ugitin, 
UiB own e3Uimplo makes liim fcur the uioru.*' 
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